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LITERARY THOUGHT AND OPINION 





THE ABSOLUTE MASTERY OF WORDS 
Agnes Repplier..........6....se000 Essays in Idleness 


The absolute mastery of words, 
which is the prerogative of genius, 
can never be acquired by painstaking, 
or revealed to criticism. Mr. Lowell, 
pondering deeply on the subject, has 
devoted whole pages to a scholarly 
analysis of the causes which;assisted 
Shakespeare to his unapproached 
and unapproachable vocabulary. The 
English language was then, Mr. 
Lowell reminds us, a living thing, 
‘*hot from the hearts and brains of a 
people; not hardened yet, but molt- 
enly ductile to new shapes of sharp 
and clear relief in the moulds of new 
thought. Shakespeare found words 
ready to his use, original and untar- 
nished, types of thought whose edges 
were unworn by repeated impres- 
sions. No arbitrary line had 
been drawn between high words and 
low; vulgar then meant simply what 
was common; poetry had not been 
aliened from the people by the es- 
tablishment of an Upper House of 
vocables. The conception of the 
poet had no time to cool while he was 
debating the comparative respect- 
ability of this phrase or that; but he 
snatched what word his instinct 
prompted, and saw no indiscretion in 
making a king speak as his country 
nurse might have taught him.” 

It is a curious thing, however, that 
the more we try to account for the 
miracles of genius, the more miracu- 


lous they grow. We can never hope 
to understand the secret of Homer's 
style. It is best to agree simply with 
Mr. Pater: ‘‘ Homer was always say- 
ing things in this manner.” We can 
never know how Keats came to write, 


With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 


or those other lines, perhaps the most 
beautiful in our language, 


Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


It is alla mystery, hidden from the 
uninspired, and Mr. Lowell’s clean- 
built scaffolding, while it helps us toa 
comprehensive enjoyment of Shake- 
speare, leaves us dumb and amazed as 
ever before the concentrated splendor 
of a single line,— 
In cradle of the rude, imperious surge. 


There is only one way to fathom its 
conception. The great waves reared 
their foamy heads, and whispered 
him words. 

The richness of Elizabethan En- 
glish, the freedom and delight with 
which men sounded and explored the 
charming intricacies of a tongue that 
was expanding daily into fresh maj- 
esty and beauty must have given to 
literature some of the allurements 
of navigation. Mariners sailed away 
upon stormy seas, on strange, half- 
hinted errands, haunted by the 
shadow of glory, dazzled by the 
luster of wealth. Scholars ventured 
far upon the unknown ocean of let- 
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ters, haunted by the seductions of 
prose, dazzled by the fairness of 
verse. They brought back curious 
spoils, gaudy, subtle, sumptuous, ac- 
cording to the taste or potency of the 
discoverer. Their words have often 
a mingled weight and sweetness, 
whether conveying briefly a single 
thought, like Burton’s, ‘‘ touched with 
the loadstone of love,’ or adding 
strength and luster to the ample de- 
lineations of Ben Jonson: ‘‘Give 
me that wit whom praise excites, 
glory puts on, or disgrace grieves; 
he is to be nourished with ambition, 
pricked forward with honors, checked 
with reprehension and never to be 
suspected of sloth.” 

The naiveté and picturesqueness 
which lend such inexpressible charm 
to the earlier writers atone for many 
of their misdeeds. What can be more 
agreeable than to hear Sir Walter 
Raleigh remark with cheerful ingenu- 
ousness, ‘‘Some of our captaines 
garoused of wine until they were 
reasonably pleasant!”—a most en- 
gaging way of narrating a not alto- 
gether uncommon occurrence. 

What can be more winning than 
the simple grace with which 
Roger Ascham writes of familiar 
things: ‘‘In the whole year, Spring- 
time, Summer, Fall of the leaf and 
Winter; and in one day, morning, 
noontime, afternoon and eventide, al- 
tereth the course of the weather, the 
pith of the bow, the strength of the 
man!” It seems an easy thing to say 
“fall of the leaf” for Fall, and ‘‘even- 
tide” for evening, but in such easy 
things lies the subtle beauty of lan- 
guage; in rejection of such nice dis- 
tinction lies the barrennessof common 
speech. We can hardly spare the 
time in these hurried days to speak of 
the fall of the leaf, to use four words 
where one would suffice, merely be- 
cause the four words have a grace- 
ful significance, and the one word has 
none; and so, even in composition, 
this finely colored phrase, with its 
hint of russet wind-swept woods, is 
lost to usforever. Yet compare with 
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it the line which Lord Tennyson, that 
great master of beautiful words, puts 
into Marian’s song: 

‘*Have you still any honey, my dear?” 

She said, ‘‘it’s the Fall of the year; 

But come, come!” , 

The narrow vocabulary, which is 
the conversational freehold of people 
whose education should have pro- 
vided them a broader field, admits of 
little that is picturesque or forcible, 
and of less that is finely graded or 
delicately conceived. Ordinary con- 
versation appears to consist mainly 
of “ands,” ‘‘ buts,” and ‘* thes,” 
with an occasional ‘‘ well,” to give 
flavor of nationality, a ‘‘yes” or 
‘*no” to stand for individual senti- 
ment, and a few exaggerated terms to 
destroy real value and perspective. 

Is this, one wonders, the ‘‘ treasure 
of dexterous felicities” which Mr. 
Bagehot contemplated with such de- 
light, and which a critical society is 
destined to preserve flawless and un- 
contaminated ? Is this the ‘‘ heroic 
utterance,” the great ‘‘mother 
tongue,” possessing which we all be- 
come—or so Mr. Sydney Dobell, the 
English poet, assures us— 


Lords of an empire wide as Shakespeare’s 
soul, 
Sublime as Milton’s immemorial theme, 
And rich as Chaucer’s speech and fair 
as Spencer’s dream? 


Is this the element whose beauty 
excites Mr. Oscar Wilde to such rap- 
turous and finely worded praise— 
praise which awakens in us a noble 
emulation to prove that we can ac- 
complish with a medium at once so 
sumptuous and so flexible? ‘‘ For 
the material that painter or sculptor 
uses is meager in comparison with 
language,” says Mr. Wilde. ‘‘ Words 
have not merely music as sweet as 
that of viol and lute, color as rich and 
vivid as any that makes lovely for us 
the canvas of the Venetian or the 
Spaniard, and plastic form no less 
sure and certain than that which re- 
veals itself in marble or in bronze; 
but thought and passion and spiritu- 
ality are theirs also, and theirs indeed 
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alone. If the Greeks had criticised 
nothing but language, they would 
still have been the great art critics of 
the world. To know the principles 
of the highest art is to know the 
principles of all the arts.” 


THE METHODS OF GREAT AUTHORS 
Rufus R. Wilson.....+..++++.... The Pittsburg Bulletin 


The methods of authors always pro- 
voke interest, and the readers of their 
books never fail to take delight in 
learning the ways and means by 
which they were evolved. Emile Zola, 
who, if pecuniary success is to be 
taken as evidence of greatness, must 
be considered the foremost of living 
novelists, is one of the most indus- 
trious and methodical of workers. 
‘*T am a mechanic,” said he not long 
since, ‘‘and everything I do is sys- 
tematically arranged.”” Zola does all 
his writing himself. He writes and 
rewrites a novel half a dozen times 
before he is satisfied with it, scarcely 
a sentence escaping the scrutiny of 
his effacing fingers. 

Alphonse Daudet, often called the 
French Dickens, gives this account of 
his method of writing novels: ‘I, first 
of all,’’ says he, ‘‘ lay down my notes 
in a little pocketbook which I carry 
about me. Then I write out those 
notes, crossing them off the pocket- 
book with a red pencil as I go along. 
My wife is a positive boon tome. I 
don’t really know what I would do 
without her. A really curious thing 
is that Mme. Daudet despises novels. 
I write them, you know, and she 
despises them. She often says that 
my novels bore her. I think she really 
prefers my notebooks.” 

The system of work followed by 
Georges Ohnet, the rising star of 
French literature, is simple but effect- 
ive. ‘‘I begin,” he says, ‘‘ with an 
idea, a motive. I turn it over and 
over in my mind until I have woven 
the beginning, the middle and the 
end of my plot. I then sketch out 
the different characters to be intro- 
duced and the various scenes of action. 
This done, I set to work, writing for 
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four hours every morning. Some- 
times I can write only one or two 
pages, but when the inspiration is 
free and easy I can write a whole 
chapter at one sitting.” 

Guy de Maupassant, whose brilliant 
career recently terminated in insanity, 
was one of the most fastidious of 
literary craftsmen, but much of his 
best work was done under the influ- 
ence of hasheesh or morphine, a fact 
which in a measure accounts for his 
present condition. Count Leo Tol- 
stoi, the famous Russian novelist and 
religious reformer, writes, rewrites 
and revises his novels with infinite 
toil and patience. 

Thomas Hardy, now the foremost 
of English romancists, lives and 
works at Max Gate, near his native 
Dorchester. He has no fixed methods 
of composition, and while he tried to 
do acertain amount daily does not 
force himself to work when not in the 
mood, which is quite often the case. 
In the matter of plot, Mr. Hardy con- 
fesses that he is inclined to be what 
might be called “irregular.” “I 
usually,” he says, ‘‘ let the characters 
work out the story for themselves. 
People sometimes object to the end- 
ing of astory. They say, ‘Why did 
the author make his narrative end in 
this tragical manner?’ Well, it very 
often happens that you get to the mid- 
dle of a story with the intention of 
making it end happily, and then you 
find that the characters which have 
grown up in your hands will act in 
a certain manner.” While writing a 
novel, Mr. Hardy becomes strongly 
attached to his characters, but often 
forgets their names, and has to be set 
right with regard to them by his wife, 
who follows his writing closely. 
Robert Louis Stevenson does a great 
deal of his writing in bed. He loves 
quiet surroundings while at work, and 
interruption drives him to despair. 

William Black is another novelist 
who demands absolute quiet while at 
work. He says, respecting his habits 
of composition, that after breakfast 
he writes steadily for two hours, and 
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one hour after dinner, which is all the 
time he gives to literary work. Dur- 
ing the rest of the day he walks, or 
reads, or writes letters. He writes 
rapidly and makes few erasures. ‘‘I 
rarely attempt analysis,” he says, 
‘‘and am never didactic. I write to 
please, not to instruct, and though I 
believe that the romantic in incident 
and in life will always possess a great 
charm for the human heart, I hold 
that there are certain limits beyond 
which the writers of fiction should 
not pass in ministering to our love of 
the marvelous.” 

R. D. Blackmore, the author of 
Lorna Doone, does all of his writ- 
ing in the evening. He is carefuland 
painstaking to the last degree, and 
sometimes completes no more than a 
paragraph at a sitting. Miss M. 
E. Braddon is a rapid and methodical 
worker. ‘‘When I have the germ of 
a story clear in my mind,” she says, 
‘*and it has developed into anything 
like shape, I may make a skeleton 


plot, describe the characters, note the 
incidents, and sketch out the general 


idea. That done I begin my copy 
for the printer, and work at it straight 
to the finish. Rhoda Broughton does 
all her writing in the morning, and, 
unlike Miss Braddon, is a leisurely 
worker. Walter Besant also prefers 
the early morning hours for composi- 
tion, and is a careful and regular 
worker. He goes to real life for his 
character, plots and incidents, and 
generally has a story carefully map- 
ped out before he begins the work of 
actual composition. Francis Marion 
Crawford gives six hours a day to 
literary work, dividing the time 
equally between the morning and the 
afternoon. He isa rapid worker, and 
thinks nothing of turning off several 
thousand words a day. 

Julian Hawthorne belongs, or rather 
used to belong, to the large class of 
people who often put off until to- 
morrow what they could better do to- 
day, and as a consequence he has 
often had to perform long tasks in 
short periods. On one occasion he 
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wrote for twenty-six consecutive hours 
without pause, and five or six years 
ago he began and finished a 35,000- 
word story in four days; moreover, 
its literary quality was excellent. ‘‘A 
novel or any other work of art,” says 
Mr. Hawthorne, ‘‘should grow from 
a germ in the author’s brain to a per- 
fectly developed organism. The 
novels of my writing that have least 
displeased me have come in that way.” 

Frank Stockton seldom puts pen to 
paper, but dictates his stories and 
novels to an amanuensis, who writes 
them out in long hand. He pre- 
fers the morning hours as the best 
time for work. He always carefully 
thinks out a story in its entirety, be- 
fore commencing dictation, and is 
fond of writing the last chapter or 
two of a novel first. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
despite her genius, is a woman still, 
and writes best among the luxurious 
surroundings in which the feminine 
heart delights. When she has a new 
novel on hand she retires to her study 
after an early breakfast and writes 
without interruption until noon. She 
is a rapid writer, and is generally 
satisfied with her sentences just as 
first written. 

Miss Alice French (Octave Thanet) 
considers eight or ten hours a fair 
day's labor, and, upon one occasion, 
is said to have written for twenty-four 
hours without sleep or rest. Asa 
rule, she writes in the morning and 
early afternoon, giving the remainder 
of the day to outdoor recreation. 

John Ward, Preacher, was re- 
written six times before its author, 
Margaret Deland, gave it to the 
printer. Bret Harte is his own most 
exacting critic. His reputed care- 
lessness in other directions does not 
extend to his writings, and he never 
allows a piece of work to leave his 
hands until completely satisfied with 
it. General Lew Wallace, the author 
of Ben Hur, writes and re-writes his 
productions four and five times, his 
first draft being written ona slate, and 
the subsequent ones on paper. 
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Another faithful literary partner is 
the wife of William Henry Bishop, 
the novelist. Before he married, 
Bishop’s copy, with its erasures, 
changes and _  interlineations, was 
watched for with dread by the printer, 
but now his wife copies all his manu- 
scripts. Thomas Bailey Aldrich writes 
only when in the mood. He com- 
poses slowly and fastidiously, revis- 
ing and correcting the most unim- 
portant articles with poetic care. All 
of his articles, before they reach the 
printer, are written and rewritten 
three or four times; neither time nor 
labor is spared to remove all dross, so 
that only pure gold will remain. 
Samuel L. Clemens, in his early years, 
was a newspaper reporter, and in 
these latter days of wealth and estab- 
lished reputation he retains many 
of the characteristics of the news- 
paper worker. He writes rapidly, 


using a typewriter in his work, and 
making all his corrections and eras- 
ures in the typewritten copy. 


The first of Uncle Tom's Cabin 
which Harriet Beecher Stowe put on 
paper was the chapter which tells of 
the death of Uncle Tom. She had 
intended to publish it in a sketch, 
but the story grewin her fancy as she 
wrote until it reached its published 
dimensions. 

Archibald Clavering Gunter gives 
about three months to each of his 
novels. During this period he keeps 
himself in strict seclusion. He does 
not begin until his plot is carefully 
laid out, and to details he gives the 
closest attention. George Meredith 
smokes constantly while thinking of 
his novels and allows no one to in- 
trude upon him while at work. W. E. 
Norris is a slow worker and takes the 
greatest pains with all that he does. 
He writes only at night, as he finds 
that only after dark is he able to get 
away from the day’s disturbing influ- 
ence. Rider Haggard both gleans 
and invents the incidents of his  stir- 
ring stories and writes usually with 
fluency and ease. He devotes much 
care, time and attention to the locale 
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of his stories and has traveled much 
to obtain the proper tone, color and 
atmosphere of different countries in 
which his scenes are set. 

George Parsons Lathrop in writing 
a novel finds the conception of the 
central idea the hardest of his task. 
‘‘The rest,” he says, ‘‘ is compara- 
tively a pleasure, full of surprises and 
inspirations which often modify the 
original plan in a way he never ex- 
pected and could hardly control.” 

William Dean Howells is one of the 
most matter-of-fact workers, and 
never trusts to the inspiration of the 
moment. He says that whenever he 
has done so he has found next day 
that his work was rot and all lost. 
‘The writer,” said Mr. Howells not 
long since, ‘‘must not lose himself 
in his characters or in his story. He 
must retain his self-possession, his 
self-control, and be constantly in his 
position of an outsider studying care- 
fully his effects. He must be saying 
to himself, is this natural? is this 
right? in order to obtain the proper 
gauge of the values of his picture.” 
Mr. Howells does all of his writing 
with a typewriter. He prefers the 
morning hours for work and also 
essays to accomplish a fixed amount, 
a certain number of words daily. 


THE LITERATURE OF FINLAND 
Climatic Influence on Letters 


The literatures of frigid climates 
are seldom ardently joyous in tone. 
It seems as though the buoyancy of 
such nations exhausts itself in the 
continual struggle with niggardly 
nature and the implacable elements. 
Exuberant gayety is not common 
among them; they possess few of the 
graces, but most of the sturdy vir- 
tues. They have faith where the 
tropical races have fatalism; their 
patriotism is not an effervescent emo- 
tion, but a steady factor in their lives; 
and their strength of will is developed 
in their ever-renewed contest with 
the stubborn earth. Home, so neces- 
sary as a shelter, becomes a dear and 
sacred place, and the _hearth-fire 
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shines like a beacon to guide the 
footsteps of those who wander afar. 

In the literature of Finland, that 
Russian possession which, as Sophus 
Tromholt says, ‘‘splits the Scandi- 
navian twin-kingdom asunder” like 
a wedge, these characteristics are 
strongly marked. R. Nisbet Bain, 
who has recently given to the English- 
speaking public an admirable trans- 
lation of some of Juhani Aho’s tales, 
says that thirty years ago the Finnish 
novel was still unborn—yet, ‘‘from 
the very first hour of its birth, it 
displayed an astonishing vitality.” 
Though Finnish became a written 
language only two centuries ago, it 
has now its dictionary and grammar, 
its journals, poets, fabulists and his- 
torians, and even its theater. 

Alfred Bougeault seems to believe 
that this rapid intellectual develop- 
ment may be ascribed to the Russian 
domination; but the truth is, the 
ground was already prepared and fer- 


tilized for such a growth. The Finns 
must always have had the literary in- 
stinct; for it is claimed that they 
began to collect and preserve their 
folk lore earlier than any other Euro- 


pean nation. The zeal and perse- 
verance with which certain of the 


distinguished scholars of the country - 


entered upon this work, at a later 
date, is also noteworthy. Porthan, 
the founder of the Society of Finno- 
phils, began in 1776 to gather together 
tunes and national songs; and his 
labors were carried to completion by 
worthy successors. 

It was Dr. Zachariat Topelius who 
first assembled, under a central idea, 
the epical fragments of what is now 
known as the ‘‘ Kalevala.”” Not dis- 
couraged even by the spinal disease 
which held him prostrate, he sum- 
moned to his bedside the itinerant 
Finnish merchants, and induced them 
to sing their lays to him. Lonnrot, 
who completed the undertaking thus 
begun, displayed an equal ardor in 
research. Sitting by the ingle-nook 
with the old folks, rowing upon the 
lakes with the fishermen, following 
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the shepherds as they drove their 
flocks afield, he gradually made their 
traditional chants his own, and gath- 
ered a rich store of legendary lore. 

No nation need desire a more 
promising starting point for its liter- 
ature than the Kalevala, that ‘‘ work 
of an entire people,” which Steinthal 
placed beside the Iliad, the Nibe- 
lungen Liéd, and the Roland Songs. 
Max Muller declared it to be no less 
beautiful than the Iliad; but when 
we compare the huge and often gro- 
tesque figures that move through the 
Land of Heroes, with the gracious 
Hellenic myths, we can agree cor- 
dially with Muller when he adds, ‘‘A 
Finn is not a Greek, and Waina- 
moinen was not a Homer.”’ 

Some commentators maintain that 
the Kalevala typifies the eternal strife 
between Good and Evil, Light and 
Darkness. If we adopt Bougeault’s 
theory as to its symbolical meaning, 
we must allow to a primitive people 
an extraordinary reverence and en- 
thusiasm for knowledge. The French 
critic asserts that the aim of the 
poem, throughout, is to celebrate 
**the power, the glorification, the 
triumph of knowledge and poesy,”’ 
and that Wainamoinen is great and 
puissant only because “‘ he knows.” 


CONDENSATION IN THE NOVEL 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood Chicago Herald 


Mrs. Catherwood’s paper, read be- 
fore the congress of authors at Chi- 
cago, was as follows: One who feels 
herself a beginner in the use of liter- 
ary forms may have little right to 
assert any opinion concerning them. 
But this is a period of freedom and 
jubilation. Anybody may speak out 
who can persuade an audience to 
listen. Whoever attempts a novel is 
supposed to have a story to tell, and 
the manner of his telling it is almost 
as important as the story itself. It 
is always, whatever variations the 
theme may take, the story of a man 
and a woman; often a sad, often an 
absurd story, but one which is as 
fresh with every generation as is new 
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grass with the Spring. The dear lit- 
tle maid whom you now call the light 
of your house will soon reach her 
version of it. She tells you in confi- 
dence and with a stammer on the long 
word that she has a prejudice against 
boys, and you know what that preju- 
dice, in the course of a few years, 
will do with the incipient men who 
are hanging May-baskets or doing 
sums for her. 

It seems to me the best form for 
this story is the dramatic form. We 
want intensified life. ‘‘It is the 
quality of the moment that impojts,” 
says Emerson. Of what interest are 
our glacial periods, our slow transac- 
tions that change us, we know not 
why? Every one in this room can 
look back on many differing persons 
he has been in his time. And every 
one is conscious of undeveloped iden- 
tities hampered yet within him. 

The sweetest and sincerest natures 
have repressions and concealments. 


It is the result of these things which 


makes the story of life. You may 
put a microscope over a man and fol- 
low his trail day by day, but, unless 
he reaches some stress of loving, suf- 
fering, doing, you soon lose interest 
in him. I delight in Jane Austen for 
the quality of her work. Inthe same 
way I enjoy the work of Mr. Howells. 
It is their dramatic grasp of the com- 
monplace which makes these realists 
great. The most dramatic treatment 
cannot wholly present the beauty of 
one human soul and the sternest an- 
alysis cannot reach all its convolu- 
tions of evil. Shakespeare knew his 
human soul. When we are very 
young we complain that he pictures 
us unfairly, but when we are older we 
know he took the great moments 
that counted and presented his men 
and women intensely alive. 

How much a piece of work may be 
condensed without losing value has 
never been tested. I hope the time 
will not come when readers will take 
their novel in one gag, like morphine 
in the arm, but compact excellence is 
a joy to the artistic. You remember 
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the brief sentence—you have heard 
Edwin Booth utter it—which Iago 
dropped in Othello’s ear, ‘‘I like not 
that.” It worked more suspicion 
than a long and authentic statement. 
I have heard there are authors who 
do not write and condense, who set 
down at the first stroke the word they 
want, the word which creates. but 
I never absolutely laid hands on one. 

The growth of a story is usually 
slow, like the growth of most plants. 
It is labor and delight, pain and pleas- 
ure, despair and hope. You cannot 
escape a pang. You must absolutely 
live it through, and then try it bythe 
test of ridicule, of common standards, 
by the gauge of human nature. I 
heard a judge say when he was a col- 
lege student he kicked all the bark 
off a log in the campus and wore out 
the backs of a new pair of trousers 
trying to write a poem, and he made 
up his mind he was no poet. If the 
spirit of art had really been inhim he 
would have recognized these agonies. 
It is not easy to speak the word ex- 
cept when it is easy; when you have 
those moments of clear seeing and 
that condensing grasp of material 
which pay for days of worthless labor. 

All my life I have been groping 
for excellence of literary form. An- 
other’s law is not your law; you must 
work expression out for yourself. 
One of the strongest instincts of sin- 
cere Western humanity is to condense, 
to repress. The very existence of 
slang is a proof of this. Our emo- 
tions are terribly compact. Mr. Ri- 
ley makes an old man look at his dead 
son in the coffin and repeat mechan- 
ically what he had said so often to 
the living soldier, ‘‘ Good-by, Jim; 
take care of yourself.” 

I saw a man die without any belief 
except in the fatherhood of God, 
He quoted no texts; he made no 
confessions. But when in theshadow 
of the night lamp he opened his eyes 
we knew fhe world had become mere 
humming in his ears and he looked up 
calling once, ‘‘ Father!” I think that 
word shot straight to the mark, 
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THE PASSING OF BALDUR 
Arthur L. Salmon.......+0+....@entleman’s Magazine 

Low on the ship he lies 

Circled with fire, 
Red glow the sunset skies— 

Flames darting higher, 
Glance in his sightless eyes 

Nigher and nigher. 


*Neath him the billows lie 
Blood red and bright; 

Sea birds above him fly 
Bathed in the light; 

Sunset along the sky 
Lingers through night. 


Northward the breezes bring 
Murmurs of blame; 

Sea voices muttering 
Whisper his name; 

Waves that would quench it spring 
Over the flame. 


Far in the pallid West, 
Faded, forlorn— 

While on the water’s breast 
Daylight is born— 

Baldur the loveliest 
Passes from morn. 


KHATSISIN 
Clinton Scollard Songs from Sunrise Land 
Oh, the wind from the desert blew in— 


Khamsin, 


The wind from the desert blew in! 
It blew from the heart of the fiery South, 
From the fervid sand and the hills of drouth, 
It kissed the land with its scorching mouth; 
The wind from the desert blew in ! 


It blasted the buds on the almond bough, 
And shrivelled the fruit on the orange-tree ; 
The wizened dervish breathed no vow, 

So weary and parched was he. 

The lean muezzin could not cry ; 

The dogs ran mad, and bayed the sky ; 
The hot sun shone like a copper disk, 
And prone in the shade of an obelisk 

The water-carrier sank with a sigh, 

For limp and dry was his water-skin ; 
And the wind from the desert blew in, 


The camel crouched by the crumbling wall, 
And oh, the pitiful moan it made! 
The minarets, taper and slim and tall, 
Reeled and swam in the brazen light ; 
And prayers went up by day and night, 
But thin and drawn were lips that prayed. 
The river writhed in its slimy bed, 
Shrunk to a tortuous turbid thread ; 
The burnt earth cracked like a cloven rind; 
And still the wind, the ruthless wind, 

° Khamsin, 


The wind from the desert blew in. 

Into the cool of the mosque it crept, 
Where poor sought rest at prophet's shrine ; 
Its breath was fire to the jasmine vine ; 

It fevered the brow of the maid who slept, 
And men grew haggered with revel of wine. 
The tiny fledglings died in their nest ; 

The sick babe gasped at the mother’s breast. 


Then a rumor rose and swelled and spread 
From tremulous whisper,faint and vague, 
Till it burst in a terrible cry of dread, 
The plague! the plague! the plague! 
Oh, the wind, Khamsin, 
The scourge from the desert blew in! 


BACCHUS AND THE GRAPE 
Charles Swain..o.ee.....c00..+0++2+Meehan’s Monthly 
At the purple closeof evening 
Careless Bacchus sleeping lay— 
Pirates from the coast of Naxos, 
Bore him to their deck away ; 
When the slumb’ring god awakened, 
Wond’ring he beheld the deep, 
While the Pirates laughing told him, 
Boys should ne’er be caught asleep ! 
Ha! ha! Bacchus!—ha! ha! Bacchus! 
Boys should ne’er be caught asleep. 


As they jeered green vines ke pt springing 
Rich as fed by southern gales ; 

From each plank their broad leaves flinging 
Mingled with the cords and sails ; 

Circling mast and spar, like Beauty 
Round the neck of warrior brave ; 

Whilst the ship, unfit for duty, 
Lay all helpless on the wave ; 

Ha! ha! Bacchus!—ha! ha! Bacchus! 
Who’s the captor ?—who's the slave? 
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All amazed the Pirates gazing, 
Watched the clustering grapes ascend—- 
To the topmost spar aspiring, 
As their richness ne’er would end; 
Then the Pirates, lowly kneeling, 
Strove to turn the boy-god’s frown ; 
But the ship, like drunkard’s reeling, 
With a sudden shriek went down; 
Ha! ha! Bacchus!—ha! ha! Bacchus! 
Fathoms deep the traitors drown. 


THE JERSEY ROAD 
Washington's Retreat Good Roads 
It was years ago. Two armies lay 
Camped at night near ‘‘king’s highway ” 
Leading from Princeton to Trenton town, 
When Whigs fought fierce the British Crown. 
’Twas a Winter thaw—’twas rawand damp 
To the Yankee council in Trenton camp. 


Washington’s veterans shook their heads; 
‘‘We are trapped, itseems, by cursed ‘reds;’ 
We must fight—there’s no other way todo!” 
But the general calmly around him drew 
The great gray cloak that they so well knew, 
And into the outer darkness strode 


Till he reached the fence by the Jersey road 


The Jersey road! ’Twas a sight to see! 
The mire was up to a horse’s knee, 

As the British knew, when on yonder steep 
In their tents they sank into peaceful sleep 
And dreamed of victory won with ease 

On the morrow with raw recruits like these. 


In front—the enemy, fixed and fast; 
Around—-deep roads could not be passed; 
Behind—the Delaware, wild and black, 
Like an angered snake, was in his track. 
The patriot army could not go back! 

Was Washington crushed by theawful load? 
Nay. He kneltand prayed by the Jersey road. 


History tells what happened then ; 

How right in the view of his anxious men 
The sleet storm ceased, the stars came forth 
With asharp wind outof the icebound north; 
How almost before the prayer was done 
The answer came and escape was won! 
How out of reach of the frowning hosts 
The handful of patriots moved like ghosts, 
Leaving their fires to burn till day, 

The British thinking the rebels lay 

In the jaws of battle, an easy prey ; 

Nor dreamed the truth the morning showed 
How heaven had hardened the Jersey road ! 
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Thus God with his children in peril deals, 
Their forty cannon with muffled wheels 
Over the hard ground safely roiled, 

And never a sound their passing told! 


When the light of that bitter morning broke, 
Amazed Cornwallis from sleep awoke 

To find the ‘‘ foxes” had made their flight 
Like phantoms borne on the wings of night, 
While the distant guns on the frosty air 
Bade him for rescue at once prepare, 

For all his forces were needed there! 

They plied their horses with whip and goad 
In their headlong haste o’er the Jersey road! 


Side by side in the dust they lie, 

For Whig and Tory and War must die! 
The heroes of old would oft declare 

That opened way was an answered prayer. 
Do not you see in the episode 

The favor of God for the perfect road? 


A SONG OF THE LILAC 

Louise Imogen Guiney A Roadside Harp 
Above the wall that's broken, 

And from the coppice thinned, 
So sacred and so sweet 

The lilac in the wind. 
And when by nightthe May wind blows 

The lilac-blooms apart. 
The memory of his first love 

Is shaken on his heart. 


In tears it long was buried, 
And traces wrapt it round; 
Oh, how they wake it now, 
The fragrance and the sound. 
For when by night the May wind blows 
The lilac-blooms apart, 
The memory of his first love 
Is shaken on his heart. 


NEPTUNE’S FLOCKS 
Helen Maud Wartham 
Verdant prairies of the ocean, 
Where old Neptune’s herds are tended, 
And his white flocks go a-straying 
Far as ever eyes can see ; 
Where the dim and utmost distance 
With the sky to one is blended ; 
Where the way is wild and trackless 
And the wind goes roving free. 


Charybdis 


On the wide and rolling pastures 

Who shall count the flocks and tend them ? 
Does some shepherdess mermaiden 

Drive them onward through the night? 
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Or some Triton, rudely blowing 
On his shell, affrighted send them 
Rushing madly into shoreward 
With their fleeces soft and white? 


We will shear the silver fleeces ; 
We will sit and swiftly spin them 
Into cloudy dreams of tissue, 
Such as veil the virgin moon ; 
We will leave them fine and filmy 
With the dyes of sunset in them, 
And will spangle them with star-drops 
Reft from out the nights of June. 


Then with deft and dainty touches 
We will delicately shape them 
In‘o hangings rich and splendid 
As no earthly house may hold. 
Round life’s sordid things and mean one’s 
We will softly twine and drape them, 
And all rugged edges soften 
"Neath the mystery of their fold. 


A PLEDGE TO SORROW 
Be Fs  ctacavenewswieesiced Early Prose and Verse 


Come, fill a pledge to sorrow, 
The song of mirth is o’er, 
And if there’s sunshine in our hearts, 
‘Twill light our theme the more. 
And pledge we dull life’s changes, 
As round the swift hours pass— 
Too kind were fate, if none but gems 
Should sparkle in Time’s glass. 


The dregs and foam together 
Unite to crown the cup— 

And well we know the weal and woe 
That fill life’s chalice up! 

Life’s sickly revellers perish, 
The goblet scarcely drained; 

Then lightly quaff, nor lose the sweets 
Which may not be retained. 


What reck we that unequal tides 
In varying currents swell! 

The tide that bears our pleasures down, 
Buries our griefs as well. 

And if the swift-winged tempest 
Has crossed our changeful day, 

The wind that tossed our bark has swept 
Full many a cloud away! 


Then grieve not that nought mortal 
Endures through passing years-- 

Did life one changeless tenor keep, 
’Twere cause indeed for tears. 
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And fill we, ere our parting, 
A mantling pledge to sorrow; 

The pang that wrings the heart to-day 
Time’s touch will heal to-morrow. 


ONE DEED MAY AR A LIFE 
Richard Watson Gilder The Great Remembrance 
One deed may mar a life, 
And one can make it; 
Hold firm thy will for strife, 
Lest a quick blow break it! 


Even now from far on viewless wing 
Hither speeds the nameless thing 

Shall put thy spirit to the test. 
Haply, or e’er yon sinking sun 

Shall drop behind the purple West 
All shall be lost—or won! 


BURNING DRIFTWOOD 


John Greenleaf Whittier At Sundown 


Far more than all I dared to dream, 
Unsought before my door I see ; 

On wings of fire and steeds of steam 
The world’s great wonders come to me, 


And holier signs, unmarked before, 
Of love toseek and power to save,— 

The righting of the wronged and poor, 
The man evolving from the slave ; 


And life, no longer chance or fate, 
Safe in the gracious Fatherhood, 

I fold o’er-wearied hands and wait, 
In full assurance of the good. 


And well the waiting time must be, 
Though brief or long its granted days, 
If Faith and Hope and Charity 
Sit by my evening hearth-fire’s blaze 


And with them, friends Heaven has spared, 
Whose love my heart has comforted, 
And, sharing all my joys, has shared 
My tender memories of the dead ,— 


Dear souls who left us lonely here, 

Bound on their last, long voyage,to whom 
We, day by day, are drawing near, 

Where every bark has sailing room. 


I know the solemn monotone 
Of waters calling unto me ; 

I know from whence the airs have blown 
That whisper of the Eternal Sea. 
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Gilbert Parker, in his 
latest novel, The Trans- 
lation of Savage, tells the story of 
a young Englishman of aristocratic 
birth and education, who in a mo- 
ment of pique, marries an Indian girl 
of the Hudson Bay country, and sends 
her home to his family. The Chicago 
Lamp gives this gossip of the author: 

Until Gilbert Parker, in his re- 
markable short stories published un- 
der the title of ‘‘Pierre and His Peo- 
ple,” indicated the undeveloped mine 
of material for romance that lay 
buried in the records and traditions 
of British America no writer of note 
had expected its existence, and 
Canada was almost an unknown land 
to readers of fiction. When he be- 
gan working that mine fame followed 
his efforts as quickly as wealth ever 
came to the accidental discoverer of 
a mineral bonanza. His rise was 
rapid, and his stories were soon in de- 
mand everywhere by publishers. 

The delightful Parables of a 
Province quickly followed Mr. Par- 
ker’s first group of stories, and soon 
he issued a novel, The Chief Fac- 
tor, in which he invested the early 
history of the Hudson’s Bay company 
with the glamor of romance. The 
Illustrated London News is now 
publishing another novel of his, The 
Trail of the Sword, and The English 
Illustrated Magazine will soon pub- 
lish still another, A Pardonable 
Liar. Besides these romances he 
has done work in the field of dramatic 
literature, wherein he has achieved 
more than ordinary success. 

Mr. Parker is but thirty-two years 
of age, and was born in Canada. His 
father was a British artillery officer 
who went to the Dominion in the 
early thirties with Sir John Colborne. 
The son was educated at Trinity col- 
lege, Toronto, and at one time 
thought seriously of entering the 
Episcopalian ministry, but gave up 


GILBERT PARKER’S 
SHORT STORIES 


the idea to follow his bent for litera- 
ture. He lectured for a time on liter- 
ary subjects at Toronto University 
and then went to Australia, where he 
spent several years in the employ of 
the Sydney Herald, traveling about 
among the islands of the South seas, 
and studying the conditions of life in 
the Southern hemisphere. The re- 
sults of his travels he embodied in 
two books, Round the Compass in 
Australia, and Below the Sun Line. 

Three years ago Mr. Parker went 
to London, where he has since de- 
voted himself almost entirely to fic- 
tion. He has not permitted himself 
to be carried away by his sudden 
popularity, but keeps ever in view the 
value of quality as distinguished from 
quantity in his literary work. After 
having written a story ‘‘in the heat,” 
as he expresses it, he lays it aside un- 
til he has grown cool and cynical in 
regard to it, and then goes over it 
ali again with an unsparing pen. 


In Humanity and Health, 
Kate M. Bostwick gives 
this sketch of Mrs. Haryot Holt 
Cahoon, author of a recent bright, 
clever volume of social papers, en- 
titled, What One Woman Thinks. 

Mrs. Cahoon is a womanly woman 
with a sensitive retiring nature, great 
strength of character, original and 
individual in thought, a winning man- 
ner and a sympathetic smile; she is a 
true friend to her sex. 

Mrs. Cahoon was born in Michi- 
gan, and received a thorough educa- 
tion, standing high in the classical 
department. She has resided for 
several years in the South, where she 
entered largely into journalistic work, 
contributing regularly to the Chicago 
Herald, writing special Sunday ar- 
ticles; also many fine works from her 
pen were published in America, the 
Chicago weekly. 

While living in Little Rock, Ar- 


MRS. HARYOT HOLT 
CAHOON 
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kansas, Mrs, Cahoon became asso- 
ciated with Kate Cunningham and 
Mrs. Mary Brooks in editing and 
publishing the Woman's Chronicle, 
which was devoted to the interest of 
women, and was an advocate for 
Woman Suffrage. It was the first 
periodical in that section that pro- 
claimed equal suffrage for women, 
and was a great success. 

About four years ago Mrs. Cahoon 
located in New York City, writing 
special articles for the Evening Sun 
and Recorder, taking the editorial 
charge of the Woman's Page about a 
year ago of the latter paper. She is 
a member of several women’s clubs, 
being on the executive committee of 
the Woman’s Press Club of New York. 


Among the men of 
the present genera- 
tion, who by force and breadth of in- 
tellect, have won the respect of 
scholars and the admiration of the 
public, says the Chicago Post, few, 
if any, Americans stand higher than 
John Fiske. 

Possessing a mind of extraordinary 
strength and clearness, a tenacious 
memory that places everything that 
he has ever read at hisimmediate dis- 
posal, and catholic and highly culti- 
vated tastes, his equipment for the 
work of original investigation in 
history or philosophy is complete. 
Added to these is astyle of marvelous 
flexibility, simplicity and lucidity. 

Mr. Fiske is now in his fifty-second 
year. His father was a journalist. 
He died in 1852, and in 1855, when 
her son was thirteen years old, the 
widow married Edward W. Stoughton, 
once United States minister to Rus- 
sia. Up to this time the lad’s name 
had been Edmund Fiske Green, but 
he now took the name of his maternal 
great-grandfather, John Fiske. He 
early showed that he possessed an ex- 
traordinary intellect, and a strong 
taste for science and the languages. 

Before he was eight years old he had 
read all of Shakespeare’s plays. At 
eighteen, besides his Greek and Latin, 


JOHN FISKE» ESSAYIST, 
HISTORIAN AND LECTURER 
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he could read fluently French, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Italian and German, 
and had gained a fair command of 
Dutch, Danish, Swedish and Anglo- 
Saxon, besides making a beginning in 
Icelandic, Gothic, Hebrew, Chaldee 
and Sanskrit. In college his favorite 
studies were history, philosophy and 
comparative philology. He was grad- 
uated from college in 1863, and from 
Harvard law school two years later. 

Mr. Fiske opened a law office in 
Boston, and found it a convenient 
place for studying history while he 
waited six months for clients. Then 
he made up his mind to devote him- 
self exclusively to literature. He had 
already done something in that line. 
In 1861, when he was a junior in col- 
lege, he contributed to the National 
Quarterly Review an article entitled 
Mr. Buckle’s Fallacies, now included 
in his Darwinism and Other Essays. 

Mr. Fiske’s first book, which was 
preceded by many essays in reviews, 
magazines and newspapers, was Myths 
and Mythmakers, published in 1872. 
This was followed two years later by 
a work which immediately attracted 
the notice of many of the keenest 
minds in England and the United 
States—Outlines of Cosmic Philoso- 
phy, a singularly lucid and interesting 
exposition of the new philosophy 
founded on the doctrine of evolution. 

Other volumes of essays on philo- 
sophical, historical, religious, artistic, 
scientific and literary topics followed 
—The Unseen World and Other Es- 
says, Darwinism and Other Essays, 
and Excursions of an Evolutionist. 
The pair of little books entitled The 
Destiny of Man, and its sequel, The 
Idea of God, may be recommended as 
an epitome of Mr. Fiske’s general 
philosophical views. 

During the last ten years Mr. Fiske 
has devoted his time almost exclusive- 
ly to American history, and the beauty 
of his style and the philosophical spirit 
with which he traces cause and effect 
in the development of political ideas, 
give a fascinating interest to his his- 
torical works. These are four in num- 
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ber—American Political Ideas, The 
Critical Period of American History, 
1783-1789, The Beginnings of New 
England, and in the Riverside Library 
for Young People The War of Inde- 
pendence. Since 1881 Mr. Fiske has 
delivered an annual course of lectures 
on American history at Washington 
University, St. Louis, and these lect- 
ures he has repeated in many cities 
before publishing them in book form. 


Of Mrs. B. M. Croker, 
whose recent volume, 
To Let, a collection of stories of India, 
has been highly praised, the New 
York World says: 

Over in Ireland there is sojourning 
just now a woman who has been a 
literary success and who began her 
literary work ‘‘for fun.” As am- 
bitious young writers who have toiled 
painfully over their work say, she 
‘* wrote it entirely for her own amuse- 
ment during her idle hours.” She is 
Mrs. Croker, tne author of Diana 
Barrington, A Bird of Passage and 
several other stories. 

She was an Irish girl, and married, 
when very young, Lieutenant Croker. 
He was promptly sent to India, where 
most of his life has been passed since. 
There Mrs. Croker gained a reputa- 
tion as a charming hostess and a 
pretty, brilliant woman, but no one 
suspected her of literary leanings. 
Eleven years ago, when she was find- 
ing an India Summer very dull, she 
wrote Proper Pride to relieve the 
tedium and sent it to England. After 
two years of lying idle among manu- 
scripts, it was published. Then, one 
night during a heated debate. Mr. 
Gladstone was seen reading it, and 
—Mrs. Croker became famous. 


MRS, B. M. CROKER’S 
INDIA STORIES 


magne emmare 1° @0 interviewer of 
HaBits oF worK the Westminster Budget, 
Daudet talked freely of his life and 
works. ‘‘My way of working,” hesaid, 
‘tis irregularity itself. Sometimes I 
work for eighteen hours a day, and 
day after day. At other times I pass 
months without touching a pen. I 
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write very slowly, and revise and re- 
vise. I am never satisfied with my 
work. My novels I always write my- 
self. I never could dictate a novel. 
As to my plays, I used formerly to 
dictate them. That was when I could 
walk. I had a certain talent in my 
legs. Since my illness I have had to 
abandon that mode of work, and I 
regret it. Iam an improvisator, and 
in this respect differ from Zola. I 
am now writing a novel about youth, 
called Soutien de Famille, and these 
notebooks of mine will show you my 
way of work. This is the first book. 

‘It contains, as yousee, nothing but 
notes and suggestions. The passages 
which are scratched out with red or 
blue pencil are passages of which I 
have already made use. ‘This is the 
second stage. You see that only one 
page is written upon, the opposite 
one being left blank. Opposite each 
first composition I write the amend- 
ed copy. The page on the right 
is the improved copy of the page 
on the left. After that I shall re- 
write the whole. So that, leaving 
the notes out of consideration, I 
write each manuscript three times 
successively, and, if I could, would 
write it as many times more, for I 
am never satisfied with my work. 

‘‘T am a feverish and spasmodic 
worker, but when in the mood can 
work very hard) When the fit is 
upon me I allow nothing to interrupt 
me, not even leaving my writing 
table for meals. I have my food 
brought on to my desk, eat hurriedly; 
and set to work before digestion be- 
«gins. Thus I anticipate the drowsi- 
ness that digestion always brings 
with it, and escape its consequences. 
As to my literary career, it is one 
of absolute independence for the 
writer. I have always rebelled 
against the three classic traditions of 
French literature—that is to say, the 
French academy, the French theatre, 
and the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
I consider the Academy a collection 
of mediocrities, and would hold my- 
self dishonored to be one of them. 
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‘*‘T am very, very nervous. There 
are times when I feel that if a light 
were set to me I should blaze up in 
red flame. Sometimes this nervous- 
ness of mine plays me bad tricks. I 
remember that it cost me a large sum 
of money one morning recently. A 
kind of dramatic agent, accompanied 
by his wife, came to see me to ask 
me to sell them the rights of transla- 
tion of my play, Lutte Pour la Vie, and 
they bothered and irritated me so that 
in order to get rid of them I sold them 
this right for four thousand francs. 
The woman told me how handsome I 
was, and said that the ladies must 
have been very fond of me when I 
was a young man. She had a hat 
with feathers in it, and was altogether 
a most extraordinary person. An 
hour later I heard that these people 
had sold a part of the right I ceded 
to them for 30,000 francs, so that my 
nervousness cost me about £1,000. 

‘*In my literary work I owe nearly all 
tomy wife. She rereads all my books 
and advises me on every point. She 
is all charming, and has a wonderful 
mind, entirely opposed to mine, a syn- 
thetic spirit. I married at the age of 
twenty-six, and, strangely enough, I 
had always vowed that I never would 
marry a woman with literary tastes,” 


REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN’S R ev. Washington 

SOCIOLOGIC BOOKS Gladden’s Cosmop- 
olis City Club, a series of practical 
papers on vital social questions, has 
just been issued by the Century Com- 
pany. Of the author, the Chicago Post 
says: He stands in the forefrout 
among those ministers who practice 
and advocate practical Christianity. 
Perhaps the fact that he has had ex- 
perience in journalism has something 
to do with this. He was for a time 
on the staff of the New York Inde- 
pendent. While pastor of the North 
Congregational Church of Springfield, 
Mass., he edited Sunday Afternoon. 
He is now and forten years has been 
pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Columbus. He has been 


a frequent contributor to papers and 
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periodicals and a_ successful public 
lecturer. He has written a number 
of books, among them Plain Thoughts 
on the Art of Living; Workingmen 
and Employers; and The Young Men 
and the Churches. 

Dr. Gladden is most broad and lib- 
eral in his views and a firm believer 
both in the desirability and the prac- 
ticability of co-operation among 
churches of different belief. ‘‘ The 
church in any community,” he said 
recently, ‘‘ includes all the Christian 
people in that community.”’ He be- 
lieves that this municipal church 
should be responsible for the Christian- 
ization of its municipality, all the 
congregations being for this purpose 
one body. The municipal church, 
Dr. Gladden says, is founded upon 
the idea that the primary business of 
the Christians in any community is to 
Christianize that community,and their 
obligation to co-operate for this pur- 
pose is a great deal stronger than the 
obligation of any of them to co-oper- 
ate with other congregations in distant 
cities for the propagation of theologi- 
cal or ritualistic fads of their own. 


wes. auexanoer, Mrs. Alexander, who 
THE ENGLISH NOVELIST wrote The Wooing O't 
and other well-knewn stories, at one 
time, says the London Literary 
World, gave up writing to please her 
husband, who, according to her own 
statement, thought a literary woman 
an abomination. ‘The death of Mr. 
Hector—for ‘‘Mrs. Alexander” is 
only a nom de plume—removed the 
necessity for keeping her pen idle, 
and she has since become one of the 
most prolific story-tellers of her sex. 

The only child of Mr. French, of 
Dublin, she came to England when 
she was nineteen, and as maid, wife 
and widow has spent most of her 
time in or near London. For the 
benefit of her children’s education 
she went for a short period to Dres- 
den and Paris, and even set up house 
for a time at St. Andrews, but she 
soon returned to the metropolis, 
where she declares she can always 
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write better than anywhere else. Her 
husband’s connection with the East 
led her into frequent intercourse 
with Legard, Burton, Rawlinson, and 
others, and turned her tastes in a 
direction not usually followed by lit- 
erary ladies. As a story writer she 
began in The Family Herald, and 
soon afterwards had a novel pub- 
lished by Bentley. A second work 
followed, but it was not until she 
published The Wooing O’t that she 
came into notice, as a real success. 


wun @ wean, lve recent congress of 
THE THEOsoPHist the theosophists at Chi- 
cago brings again into notice Will- 
iam Q. Judge, the editor of The 
Path, and the author of some excel- 
lent works on theosophy. Mr. Judge, 
says the New Orleans Picayune, is 
the most prominent of the theoso- 
phists in America. He is president 
of the Aryan Theosophical Society in 
New York, general secretary of the 
American section of the Theosophical 
Society, and vice-president of the 
Theosophical Society all over the 
world. He is a lawyer, author and 
thinker, and through his remarkable 
fortitude the first theosophical society 
in America was established. 

At one time, about eighteen years 
ago, he was the only theosophist in 
New York, in fact, he was about the 
only man in the metropolis who knew 
that a philosophy of that name ex- 
isted. He was a firm believer in the 
theosophical doctrines, and figuring 
on the principle that faith would 
move mountains, he determined to 
hold meetings by himself until in 
some way or another he would get an 
audience. Day after day he held 
meetings in his law office in Nassau 
street, and sat there thinking and 
wishing for somebody to come in. 
Strangely enough, and in a way diffi- 
cult to account for, people did grad- 
ually drop in, and without knowing 
why. It was slow work making con- 
verts, but with his rare persistence 
he kept on until a sufficient number 
of persons were won over to permit 
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the organization of a branch. The 
branch he started now has a $40,000 
headquarters on Madison avenue, one 
of the most fashionable parts of the 
city, and from this branch have 
sprung into existence two others— 
one in Harlem and the other in 
Brooklyn, across the river. 

Mr. Judge is the translator of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, the great Bible of the 
Hindoos, said tobe over 10,000 years 
old. It is a peculiarly interesting 
work, because although it is currently 
supposed that the law of evolution 
was first discovered by modern scient- 
ists, the Bhagavad-Gita is found to 
contain an exposition of this law. 
The ethics of this work are practically 
the same as those contained in the 
Christian Bible, but the doctrine of 
reincarnation or of successive rebirths 
on earth of the human soul is taught. 


The Birmingham Post 
tells this story of Ghis- 
landoni, the Italian poet: 

A discussion had arisen recently 
among the learned societies of Milan 
concerning the number of students of 
English literature capable of reading 
and translating the works of Tenny- 
son into elegant Italian. 

In order to arrive at a solution of 
the question, a leading Milanese 
journal, The Corriere della Serra, 
offered a prize for the best transla- 
tion of four lines from Tennyson’s 
Princess. The prize was not to be 
given in money, but totake the shape 
of a pair of beautiful Japanese vases, 
which were on exhibition for some 
time at the office of the journal. The 
number of competitors was no less 
than 720. The prize was awarded 
to Ghislandoni, the oldest poet in the 
country, who had earned a meagre, 
attenuated poetical fame by furnish- 
ing the libretti for Verdi’s operas. 

Poor Ghislandoni, for whom a great 
public triumph had been prepared, 
and a gala reception at the Scala in 
his honor, lived but a short time, 
however, after the attainment of his 
success. Overcome by the unwonted 
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enthusiasm his poetic illustration of 
Tennyson had produced, he sank 
under the weight of the responsibility 
of his long retarded fame and died 
with his gaze fixed in admiration and 
delight upon the two Japanese vases 
which had been placed by his bedside 
on the very day of the award. 


One day in Paris, in 1872, 
Francis S. Saltus, thepoet, 
sat in a café with some 
friends, when he became greatly an- 
noyed by the constant stare of a 
stranger. He left the café and 
the man followed him to another, 
taking a position wherein he 
could continue to observe him. 
Saltus sought another resort with the 
same result, and finally the stranger 
approaching him explained his action, 
‘*You have,” said he, “the most 
perfect ideal Greek face I have ever 
seen. If you will allow me to paint 
your picture for myself I will paint 
one also for you.” He presented his 
card. The name upon it was Cabanal, 
the court-painter of Europe, whose 
price for a head was never less than 
five thousand dollars, and even then 
he would not accept a commission un- 
less the subject was to his liking. 


FRANCIS SALTUS'S 
MEETING WITH 
CABANAL 


LUDOVIC HALEVY, THE Ludovic Halévy, the 
FRENCH orAMATIST noOvelist-dramatist, who, 
says the Home Journal, was spoken 
of as possible successor to M. Jules 
Claretie at the Comédie Frangais, is 
one of the most striking literary per- 
sonalities of modern Paris. As a 
writer he has been all things to all 
men—or perhaps it would be truer to 
say to all women. Subscribers to 
Mudie know him as the author of that 
jeune fille idyl, L’Abbé Constantin, 
while his Mme. Cardinal and Les 
Petits Cardinals, have made him a 
household word in somewhat differ- 
ent spheres, and in Frou-Frou he con- 
tributed a valuable addition to the 
dramatic répertoire of the world. 

M. Halévy is the son of a one time 
well-known serious writer of that 
name, who had a small post, with 
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apartments attached, in the Institute. 
It was there, in one of the quaint- 
est and most solemn corners of old 
Paris, that Ludovic was born and 
passed his childhood, his chief play- 
fellows being the great statues of 
Richelieu, Bossuet and Fenélon, round 
whom he would play hide and seek 
with that contempt born of familiarity. 
The trace of those early days lingers 
even now in M. Halévy’s somewhat 
stately manner and serious counten- 
ance; and it is difficult to believe, on 
seeing him, that he perpetrated the 
splendid verbal bouffonneries on which 
were broidered Offenbach’s Grande 
Duchesse and La Belle Héléne. 

M. Halévy, who will be sixty next 
year, was elected a member of the 
French Academy in 1884. It is said 
that he has more than once been 
offered the place of administrateur of 
the Théatre Francais, and certainly 
no man, save perhaps Dumas fils, 
would be so fitted for the post. 


ARTHUR ELDER NELSON’S It seems odd, Says the 

Literary tazors §=»- JOurnalist, that aman 
could make $12,000 a year in New 
York, by writing fiction, die and re- 
main as utterly unknown as if he had 
never existed. Arthur Elder Nelson, 
whose death occurred some days 
since, was such a man. He did not 
get even a three line obituary in any 
newspaper. His dealings were mostly 
with two huge New York concerns 
devoted exclusively to the manufact- 
ure of dime and half dime novels, 
and his specialty was the fiction that 
deals with boy pirates, boy highway- 
men, robbers, and other equally inter- 
esting juveniles. He started six years 
ago, when he was twenty-five. Edu- 
cated and refined (he was an Oxford 
man), he came to this country shortly 
after attaining his majority. His 
first effort in the line of blood and 
thunder narrative was made during 
his leisure as a drug clerk. 

The success of his production en- 
couraged him to persevere, and for 
the last two years he had worked 
steadily. His publishers say that his 
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own share of the profits of his pen 
last year were $12,000, and he lived 
pretty weil up to his income. He 
spoke four languages, and his wide 
reading and ripe scholarship enabled 
him to wander at will in the highways 
of. literature, plundering at pleasure. 


cywarman, tHe 4JUlia Ralph, in the Provi- 
western POET dence Journal, gossips of 
Cy Warman, the young poet of Denver, 
whose work has won recognition with- 
in the past few months: 

Warman was born in June, 1855, on 
a farm in Greenup, Illinois—a dead 
little place ina region of clay hills. 
The homestead was one that his 
father got from the Government for 
brave service in the Mexican War. 

The boy became farmer, and so 
remained until he was twenty-four 
years of age, when he _ thought 
he would become a wheat specula- 
tor. He was a speculator just 
a fortnight, after which he retired 
with his experience and half a 
dollar. He went to Colorado and 
worked ina smelter for a while and 
then put in a year as a mechanic in 
the machine shops of the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad at Salida, Col. 
He next began some glorious years 
on a locomotive, first firing an engine 
and then taking command ina cab and 
running on the division that has the 
grand and famous Marshall Pass as 
one of its features. 

**T couldn’t help writing poetry 
with such scenery as that te run my 
engine through,” he says, and truly 
he did then begin to write poetry 
that was published. That was while 
he was “‘ firing,” and he also wrote a 
play that was performed in the Salida 
Opera House for the benefit of some 
poor family whose supporter had 
been killed. The Double-Header, a 
railway paper at Pueblo, had the 
honor of introducing the new poet. 

Butting a snow bank and standing 
in acab that was piled full of snow 
gave Warman sciatic rheumatism and 
obliged him to leave his seat over the 
flying drivers, He started a railroad 
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paper, called The Frog, in Salida and 
presently moved to Denver as head 
of a stock company, and called his 
paper The Western Railway. In 
1892, the excitement over the dis- 
covery of Creede, the famous mining 
camp, tempted him to starta daily 
paper there, and then he lost all he 
had, but became known to the world 
as one of the youngest and brightest 
Western versifiers of our country. 


ceatu ormes. Mrs. Ellen Palmer Al- 
ELLEN P. ALLERTON =Jerton, author of Beauti- 
ful Things, The Walls of Corn (re- 
printed on page 386) and other popu- 
lar poems, died recently. The St. 
Joseph Herald says of her work: 
A few years ago Mrs. Allerton pub- 
lished, through John B. Alden, of 
New York, a volume of Poems of 
the Prairies, in which are many rare 
and beautiful gems. She was a 
singularly retiring woman for one so 
gifted, and never sought compensa- 
tion for her productions. What she 
gave freely to the papers could have 
been sold readily to leading magazines. 
Mrs. Allerton was the wife of A. B. 
Allerton, a farmer residing at Padonia, 
Kansas, and himself an able writer on 
many subjects. She was born in Cen- 
terville, N. Y., in 1835. From the 
home of her girlhood, in Wisconsin, 
she sent her poems to the New York 
Tribune, and Horace Greeley praised 
her work. She was esteemed as a 
wife, a mother, a neighbor. Though 
in failing health fora year or more, 
her thoughts were never gloomy. 
Her eyesight failed her so that her 
husband read to her all that she heard. 
One of her poems, Walls of Corn, 
became famous from its first appear- 
ance. The railroads used it as adver- 
tising to induce immigration to Kan- 
sas. The poem was translated in 
several languages and distributed all 
over Europe. Popular as many of 
her poems became, they made the 
author no money. She gave Walls of 
Corn and other good things to her 
county paper, the Hiawatha World, 
and admirers freely copied from it. 
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THE SECRET OF HIDDEN MAGNETISM 


Personal Fascination The London Queen 


Personal magnetism. What is it? 
Whence does it spring? In what un- 
explored region of the mind or body 
are its roots to be found? We under- 
stand it as a living fact, but of its 
why, its wherefore, and whether it be 
an affinity purely spiritual or partly 
physical we know absolutely nothing. 
Yet it exists, and most of us have 
succumbed to its power. Few indeed 
are so poor in imagination, so arid in 
sympathies, as not to have become 
fascinated by some one or something 
at one time of life. And naturally 


youth is the time most fertile in these 
extraordinary outbursts of self-sur- 
render, when that one special person 
is the center of the universe for the 
fascinated soul, the absolute point of 
perfection, and the flawless being who 


can do no wrong. 

Little children, who are in the men- 
tal condition of savages, find this 
strange property of fascination in 
things more than in persons, To 
them matter has attributes which are 
lost when reason takes the place of 
imagination. A child falls in love 
with a bit of dead material, and will 
not be parted from it. It may be 
a doll or a fur rabbit, a ball or a bit 
of blanket. All who have to do with 
children know that this queer attrac- 
tion exists in lifeless, formless things, 
as well as in those to which it would 
be more easy to give that occult 
grace. One sturdy little fellow, who 
once caught a small silver fish, would 
not let the slippery creature out of 
his chubby hand till sleep relaxed his 
grasp. And then, in the morning, 
when he found that his scaly charm 
had gone, heaven and earth came 
together, and he broke his little heart 
in tears. What did that dead, slimy, 
strong-smelling charm represent to 
him? Something quite out of the 
power of reason to determine. 
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It must have filled his callow soul 
with some strange suggestion of ex- 
quisite beauty—some subtle sense or 
a far-off divinity, for the moment in- 
corporate in those slimy, shiny scales. 
As early civilization goes back for its 
gods to beasts and birds and fishes, 
so children find their friends and 
secret confidants, their loves and merry 
marvels in their hairy playmates or 
their feathered captives. Weare never 
so near to the lower creatures as when 
we are children. We never under- 
stand them so well nor love them so 
much, for the tie of community and 
affection between a child and a dog, 
or a child and a cat, is stronger than 
any made between an adult master 
and a four-footed follower, or a be- 
capped old mistress and a furry favor- 
ite—one of the ‘‘ little lions, small 
and dainty sweet,” for which Arsinoe 
flung over her old lover and took ‘‘far- 
traveled Nicias”’ instead. 

What is it that attracts us in one 
face and repels us in another? We 
might say the plain impress of the 
spirit within if we were all attracted 
by the same person and all repelled 
by the same. But as with that home- 
ly old adage which sets forth how 
‘fone man’s meat is another man’s 
poison,” so the face—the person— 
whom we loath another passionately 
desires, and that which we desire 
another as passionately loathes. The 
cause lies deeper than this. It has 
its beginnings in some secret source 
—some strange, undetected science 
of which we have not got the key. 

These subtle harmonies and no less 
subtle discords have their own ‘‘Un- 
sprung,” and we have to go farther 
yet into the mysteries of psycho 
physiology before we come upon that 
well concealed original cause. ‘‘Mag- 
netic,” some people call it, which is 
merely resting the elephant on the 
back of the tortoise—and the tortoise 
on what? When we say ‘‘magnetic,” 














how much nearer to the absolute cause 
of this harmony—this discord—are 
we? We have given a name, but the 
name wants its definition, and then 
that definition must be reduced to its 
elements; for, after all, what is this 
“magnetism” which we say we see be- 
cause we feel? Is it a chemical affin- 
ity or a geometrical harmony? And, 
in any case, how is it that one person 
can fascinate many, and so prove an 
indefinite amount of chemical affinity 
or a strangely complex geometrical 
arrangement of atoms? 

This power of fascination plays an 
important part in the lives of menand 
women. Too often the effects are 
disastrous, though at times—as in the 
leaders of large and righteous move- 
ments or of purer spiritual aspirations 
—it has been one of the workers of 
salvation for the world. Yet for one 
man who is elevated and made heroic 
by the personal fascination of a wo- 
man, say, thousands are degraded and 
ruined. The George Bardwells of life 
are more numerous than the Orsons, 
and the Omphales and Delilahs are 
more potent to reduce the strength of 
heroes than are the women of heroic 
mind to strengthen and ennoble cow- 
ards. This fascination, to which we 
all more or less at some time or an- 
other yield ourselves, has its terrible 
side as well as its lovely. 

The ‘‘demon lover” of the old 
poem was but another true type of 
the fatal power which can be used by 
a strong mind over a weak, to the 
soul’s perdition and the body’s ruin of 
the one who yields. For, indeed, what 
is love but fascination in its highest 
sense and to the supremest degree? 
If it were not so, how should such 
and such be loved with all the fervor 
of a life? We see honorable men 
fascinated into degradation by an 
utterly unworthy woman—a woman 
without heart, pity, sentiment or mor- 
ality; a woman who knows no more 
of love than she does of virtue. Yet 
she has the power to attract, keep 
and ruin strong men and noble lives. 
We see, on the other hand, women of 
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character and position who lose them- 
selves, body and soul, for some worth- 
less vulgarian who has nothing ap- 
parently torecommend him. Hateful 
to one, he is fascinating to another, 
and the mystery why remains un- 
solved and insoluble. 

A wife clings to a drunken, dissi- 
pated husband not froma sense of duty, 
which is heroic, but from abject love 
—the doglike love of one hopelessly 
subdued and fascinated to the point 
which lies beyond self-respect. A hus- 
band adores a woman who has not a 
charm, physical or moral, that an out- 
sider can discover—and so on through 
the scale of human emotions. We have 
this power as a clew to many strange 
stories in history, which, however, 
does not advance us much. But the 
only practical part which touches our 
daily life is the care we ought to take 
as to the character and nature of 
those to whom we open our own 
house door, for where there are young 
people there will ever be the ‘‘ field” 
whereon the fascinator can work, to 
the harvest of good grain or tares, as 
may be determined by his own nature. 


THE GLADNESS OF THE UNTRIED 


errr Worthington’s Magazine 


There is a certain exhilaration and 
gladness in going out into the untried 
and the unknown future which should 
be inseparable from such excursion 
rather than the fear and depression 
which sometimes attends one who, 
from pressure of circumstances, is 
going forward into new experiences. 
It is singular, when one comes to 
think of it, how we cling to the 
known and the finite rather than to 
trust the unknown and the infinite. It 
is like clinging to the raft when one 
might board the stately ship and sail 
on with favoring skies and quiet seas, 
because, indeed, he is not quite sure 
what life on board the ship may be. 

The hero is he who is not afraid to 
take risks; who by insight and im- 
agination and faith can conceive and 
construct a new future for himself. 
Despair is of the material and the 
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physical plane; faith bears us upward 
and onward to the spiritual. 

Now, in whatever discouragements 
one may find himself there is always 
a way out. But the discovery of that 
way is an affair of his higher faculties. 
It is not tact, or shrewdness, or vio- 
lence, or furious zeal that will reveal 
the way to him—it is all these activi- 
ties that obscure it. To discover it 
is the office of spiritual discernment. 

At any moment the miracle may be 
wrought—the stones may be made 
bread—if one can attain the height at 
which spiritual energy is possible. 
This assertion is not made figuratively, 
but literally. 

A man, we will say, is in financial 
misfortune. He is beset on all sides 
with worry and anxiety. He is fairly 
submerged in perplexities. Heis not 
lacking in courage or determination, 
and if he could see just what todoon 

“thé Thaterial side he would at once set 
about it. He fully accepts the truth 


that the Lord helps those who help 
themselves, and he would help himself 


if he knew how. But ways are 
blocked and means are closed. Now 
what shall he do ? 

The real truth is that instead of 
such a season being one for depres- 
sion it should be one of supremest 
exaltation. All the infinite future 
lies plastic between the soul and God. 
The world, for the moment—all that 
plane of material activities that we 
call ‘‘the world,” and which is the 
plane on which we ‘‘ have tribulation” 
—is shut out. ‘‘Enter into thy 
closet,” says the Spirit. Give your- 
self to generating spiritual energy. 
Come into communion with the in- 
finite and immeasurable forces of the 
Divine. The moment that communi- 
cation can be _ established, all is 
achieved. Then one is inthe current 
of success. 

The law is as sure as is the law of 
gravitation. There is absolutely no 
such complete renewal and wonderful 
regeneration of one’s life as to come 
into a period of enforced inactivity, 
on the outward and visible side, and 
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devote entire thought and purpose to 
reconsecration to the spiritual. 

There can be no more question that 
we possess, within ourselves, some 
mysterious power to act upon circum- 
stances than there can be of any 
demonstrable scientific truth. Its laws 
are still untraced and as enigmatical 
to us as were those of electricity 
before the days of Morse. But re- 
sults of this power seem to be achieved 
by bringing about a relation, or a 
uniting of this spiritual force within, 
with the spiritual force without, thus 
producing creative power. Man’s 
will and God’s will are the two factors, 
and the result seems to be as inevita- 
ble as when one throws a stone—the 
force of the arm and the law of gravi- 
tation unite and bring it to the earth. 

The secret of success lies in dis- 
covering and learning how to exer- 
cise this law. Doubtless we all exer- 
cise it unconsciously to a great 
extent; but if it could be _ in- 
telligently and consciously exer- 
cised, the results would be corre- 
spondingly greater. That there is 
here a psychical law, as real as any 
law of science, is beyond doubt. Its 
scope excludes our present realization. 
The key to the entire problem of life 
lies in its spiritualization. Gaining 
this vantage ground all chaotic ming- 
ling falls into a fine order. ‘‘ The 
great days of life,” said Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, recently, ‘‘arenot the days 
when something happens outside of 
us. They are the days when some- 
thing happens within—days of spirit- 
ual expansion; days of discovery or 
illumination when we gain clearer 
perception of high realities; see 
deeper meanings in life; days of 
moral re-enforcement, when we make 
decisions and are _ prepared for 
worthier achievement. What a day 
for the blind when the scales fall and 
his eyes are opened. A white day, a 
day of light! Our greater birthdays 
are the days when we enter into truer 
life and come into possession of that 
truer good which is our proper inheri- 
tance as children of God.” 
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The periods of darkness and de- 
pression may be thus transmuted into 
periods of the utmost vigor of im- 
pulse and perpetuation of energy. 
Perplexity and tribulation are inher- 
ent in the very nature of material 
things. When Jesus said, ‘“‘In the 
world ye shall have tribulation; but 
be of good cheer; I have overcome 
the world,” He meant something 
deeper than the ordinarily received 
interpretation that tribulation is of 
this present life, overcome by death. 

The world does not refer merely to 
existence on this planet, but has 
reference to condition instead. It 
has reference to all that materiality 
which must be overcome before one 
can enter into that state of mind 
which is the kingdom of heaven, and 
which may be the state in which one 
lives before death as surely as after 
that change. In fact, it isnot merely 
a privilege but a duty to live in the 
kingdom of heaven now. 

Were we to adjust ourselves in per- 
fect harmony with the spiritual laws 
we should be able to command the 
powers of earth and air. Right pur- 
pose is power; and so, in the de- 
pressed periods of dark days we have 
but to cling unfalteringly to a pure 
purpose and demand our union with 
the divine energy. The most intense 
spiritual potencies may be generated 
during such seasons. ‘‘ He restoreth 
the soul.” The soul has lapsed into 
doubt, depression, into the negative 
region. He restoreth it. 

If the depression of dark days is 
but a darkness shot through with 
radiant gleams of celestial faith, it is 
only the darkness of the midnight 
when the oncoming hours bear their 
prophecies of the dawn. The dark- 
ness is a mere fact; but the truth is 
that the light breaketh. And so one 
may hold himself in confident antici- 
pation, and while gaining the strength 
of repose receive, also, the message 
of the silent hour. ‘‘ What I tell thee 
in the darkness that speak ye in the 
light,” saith the Spirit. And we 
know, even when far out at sea, that 
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Hath set behind us and will rise before. 


The elements of success and happi- 
ness are all in the air, so to speak. 
The conditions of achievement are 
in selection and grouping—we pos- 
sess that which we attract. Accord- 
ing to our own condition—in exact 
correspondence with our spiritual 
state—do we draw, select, and group 
the primary factors of successful 
achievement. The result is the sum 
total of our lives—in their environ- 
ment, occupation, social rank, and 
spiritual state. The key is on the 
invisible side of life. 

And so, when dark days come, lift 
up your hearts. Seek for vigilance, 
energy, for vision, for faith. Above 
all things is faith, for faith, united 
with love, produces the magnetic at- 
mosphere full of creative power. 

The great problem of life is, after 
all: How shall one grow in sympathy, 
and tenderness, and generosity, and 
consideration? how shall he feed on 
high thought and noble aims? how 
shall he be swift to discern and to 
avail himself of those opportunities 
for usefulness to others which are 
the best channels of his own growth? 
how shall he hold clear and close re- 
lation with the divine energy. 

‘*Be one of the conquerors!” said 
Balzac. ‘*The universe belongs to 
him who wills and loves and prays; 
but he must will, he must love, he 
must pray! In a word, he must pos- 
sess wisdom, force, and faith!” 


DOES HUMAN NATURE ALTER ? 
Andrew Lang 


The first of modern historians, 
Thucydides, remarks that his study 
of events in Greece will illustrate 
human nature ‘‘as long as the nature 
of man is the same.” It is tolerably 
clear that, in his opinion, human 
nature will always be the same, and 
every one who reflects at all must 
often ask himself, Was Thucydides 
right? The great political and social 
changes of the world do not disprove 
his theory. Men revered the chief 
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or the king, were loyal to the clan or 
the nation. Now the clan, as an 
ideal, is dead, the nation is dying; it 
is to the trades union and the class 
leader that the majority are loyal. 
But this shows no change in human 
nature; it only shows a change in 
men’s views of their own interest; a 
change in organization. 

Again, nothing is more common or 
apparently more just than the asser- 
tion that we must judge the people of 
the past by the current morality and 
practice of their age. It is added 
that morals and practice have now 
altered, and have improved im- 
mensely. The two chief points in- 
sisted on by advocates of the notion 
that human nature has altered are 
the idea of cruelty and the idea of 
honor and good faith in politics. 

Yet, even in these obvious matters 
it is most difficult to come to a con- 
clusion. Take the case of cruelty: 


you have Assyrians, Romans, Red In- 
dians, massacreing and torturing their 


captives taken in war. Assyrians, 
civilized men, and Pawnees, uncivil- 
ized men, are ona level of abomin- 
able wickedness; David of Israel was 
as bad (he could not be worse), ac- 
cording to sacred history. The 
Roman treatment of prisoners— 
‘*How cold are thy baths, O, 
Apollo!”’—turns us chill with horror. 
The Middle Ages show an improve- 
ment here. Captives in war are held 
to ransom, and are treated with cour- 
tesy. But were the Middle Ages less 
cruel than Pawnees, Hebrews, 
Romans or Assyrians? Obviously, 
the medieval tortures inflicted on 
political prisoners, witches, and here- 
tics were as nefarious as any known 
to ancient or savage conquerors. 
Nothing is changed but the victims. 
Then you find Covenanters torturing 
Jesuits, wizards, or Catholics. 

You find Covenanters burning 
naughty little boys alive; you find 
William and Mary just as ready with 
the boot as James II. was. Then the 
burning of witches slowly dies out, 
as the educated class becomes scepti- 
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cal. Political torture hardly lasts 
much beyond the atrocities committed 
on the Jacobites in 1746. But the 
hangman still flogged men and women 
through the streets, and the pillory 
endured. As late as Moliere’s day it 
was a holiday to see a criminal put to 
the question. The cruelties of the 
French Revolution prove that the rack 
might have gone out, but human 
nature had not become _ milder. 
Then think of the horrors’ of 
our jails and Australian penal settle- 
ments! These abominations and those 
of American slavery do not suggest that 
man is really of milder mood. Here, 
too, came humane reform; the pillory, 
the flogging of negroes, the rack, 
disemboweling of political opponents 
are all extinct for the moment, but 
mobs still occasionally burn a negro 
criminal alive. Then consider the 
records of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Children. These awful pages 
prove that human nature is now 
rather below the Pawnee or Assyrian 
level. The facts about bullying at 
school are unfit to be told. ; 
One is reluctantly driven to believe 
that there is only a thin veneer of 
humanity, that the brute in mankind 
is what he always has been. An 
educated minority has shifted the 
scene cf cruelty; has removed some 
classes of victims, captives in war, 
poor old women, political adversaries, 
from the sweep of whip, flame of 
fire, from the torture-pole, and the 
rack. So far, well; but it does not 
follow that men’s hearts are altered. 
The gladiatorial games would be as 
popular to-day as before the monk 
Telemachus died if it were not for 
the sensative minority who preach 
and print and palaver in Parliament. 
After all, one would liefer see a Zulu 
fight a Maori in acircus than scald or 
beat or starve a poor little child, as 
many do. The Zulu and the Maori 
would enjoy the contest; so would the 
spectators. The great fond of human 
nature is really unaltered as far as 
cruelty goes; we can only do our 
infinitesimal best to keep altering it. 





RANDOM READINGS : 


If we turn to political morality, we 
see no great cause for exultation. 
Take the case of Marlborough, who 
is generally held up as the ideal 
traitor. It may fairly be argued that 
he was merely a man of his age, who 
now shows worse than most, merely 
because his genius was more splendid 
and his opportunities were greater. 
He was King James’s creature, his led 
captain, and he deliberately demoral- 
ized James's army, corresponded with 
James’s son-in-law, perhaps, or prob- 
ably, conspired to hand the king bod- 
ily over to his rival, certainly deserted 
him in the night, after making profes- 
sion of fidelity. 

William was not firm on the throne 
before Marlborough was intriguing 
with James, probably meaning to 
throw him over again in the interests of 
Anne and of his own advancement; 
and after Anne was queen he intrigued 
with the Chevalier de St. George. 
As a man, a subject, a soldier, a 
statesman, he was false to the core, 
but que voulez vous? He was not 
more deeply and more often stained 
in falsehood than Charles II., James 
II., William of Orange; and beside 
Sunderland he seems a Bayard. But 
can we say, in face of the memories 
of Dundee, Montrose, Locheil, 
Wogan—nay, of the honest troopers 
who left their traitor leader with 
William and returned to James—that 
all men were traitors, that loyalty 
was dead ? Clearly we cannot say so: 
politicians were false—and what are 
politicians to-day ? Give them Marl- 
borough’s opportunities, and we shall 
see if human nature has altered. 


THE IDEAL OF TRUE WOMANHOOD 
Paul Sieguvolk 


Perhaps it is a sort of unconscious 
personal equableness ;—the exquisite 
balance of a character, giving assur- 
ance of a well-poised physical, moral 
and spiritual nature. As among men, 
we finda philosopher when we en- 
counter one in whom equanimity al- 
ways prevails, so of the lady in her 
ideal perfection, can we be sure of 
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our model, unless in her there be this 
unwavering equability? 

If we draw aside for a moment the 
veil of serene yet blithesome manner, 
that time, training, and custom 
have thrown around our subject, and 
look once more into the deeper wells 
of her nature, we shall see a brilliant 
point of light, floating in clear space, 
as one may see a planet mirrored in 
a telescope. Call it rectitude. She 
is upright in all things, from the core 
of her heart to her finger tips. She 
never does wrong consciously during 
her whole life. She never tampers 
with her inbred sense of right. She 
never puts conscience to test of mere 
reason—much less of convenience. 

She never sets up her will against 
the common religious or moral senti- 
ment of the day. She is conventional 
and model, not so much by calcula- 
tion as by intuition. Nor can she 
ever be abashed, or do anything of 
which she may feel ashamed. In- 
deed, she is wholly unconscious of 
personal error in the sight of man 
in any respect. And while neither 
arrogant nor pharisaical, it has never 
occurred to her august mind that she 
could wittingly neglect a duty, tres- 
pass upon rights of a fellow-being, or 
violate a rule of social propriety. 

As she was born and grew, as she was 
bred and taught, there arose and devel- 
oped in her mind and heart this ex- 
quisite moral sense—a clear idea of 
something more far-reaching, higher 
and broader than any mere 
rule of right and wrong as 
measured by the artificial standard of 
a Puritan conscience—a notion of 
some inexorable law of her individual 
and social being touching the fitness 
of things, natural and artificial, human 
and divine, material and spiritual, 
moral and religious, that has always 
been her unbroken support. ‘To such 
ideas she has been constantly true— 
never, even in thought or fancy, 
swerving to either side of the clear 
and straight pathway before her. She 
mutely obeys a law of rectitude as in- 
exorable as gravitation. 





AT THE SIGN OF “THE FRIENDLY CUP”* 





It’s a simple enough tale to tell, 
so far as the story goes. It is about 
a great, big, fat, good-natured, 
gluttonous, simple-minded inn-keeper 
who kept a famous little tavern in the 
town of Tournevent, in Normandy. 

Far and wide in the valley in which 
it nestles, the tavern, which bore the 
sign of ‘‘The Friendly Cup,” was 
known for its honest wine and its 
marvelous hot-spiced dishes, delicious 
concoctions, but so hot with pepper 
and all manner of hot things that 
they brought tears to the eyes. 

But Tony himself was almost as 
much of an attraction as his wine 
and his deviled dishes. He was so 
fat, to begin with; he had such a 
great round dumpling of a face on 
top of his great round pudding of a 
body; he looked at you with such an 
innocently roguish, yet kindly eye, 
that you could not help feeling you 
were enjoying the society of a freak 
of nature and acomedian put together. 

For Tony had a most delightful 
way of making fun of people without 
offending them, and you could make 
all the fun of him you pleased with- 
out disturbing in the least the un- 
ruffled serenity with which he took 
life and all that life brought—fat, for 
‘nstance, an unquenchable thirst, and 

shrewish wife. 

Old Ma’am Tony, as she was called 
in the neighborhood, was all that 
Tony was not—shriveled and thin, 
wrinkled, sour, unblessed with even 
the most rudimentary sense of humor, 
the most sordid and narrow type of 
French peasant-woman, without an 
appetite in the world, unless avarice— 
biting, gnawing, cankering avarice— 
can be called an appetite. Ma’am 
Tony’s chief business in life was the 
raising of plump chickens for market. 

Outside of this, her one avocation 


*From ‘‘Madein France,” French Tales 
Retold with a United States Twist. By 
H. C. Bunner (Keppler and Schwarzmann), 


was making herself disagreeable to 
her husband. In this business, how- 
ever, she was neither expert nor 
successful; for, although Ma’am 
Tony was far-and-away the most 
disagreeable woman in the country- 
side, and had a manner of language 
that would curdle milk, nothing that 
she could say or do could disturb the 
genial, over-fed placidity of that pleas- 
ant mountain of flesh. 

The mere thought of him was an 
offence to her soul—mainly because 
she had such a mean little soul. She 
hated him for his fat, which seemed 
to her miserly mind a waste and ex- 
travagance—something which some- 
how might have been reduced to good 
silver coin and hoarded away in her 
old blue woolen stocking. She hated 
him for his good nature and pleasant 
humor, which were vanities she could 
neither enjoy nor understand, She 
hated him for his friends, who were, 
of course, the idle drinkers of the 
village ; she hated him for his elephan- 
tine capacity for drink. 

Although each glass he drank sold 
two more, Ma’am Tony could never 
bring herself to see that it was only 
one way of turning over capital, and 
a bitter rage burned in her heart. 
She scolded in language too hideous 
for transcription. He laughed until 
his fat cheeks swallowed up his eyes, 
and guyed her with great coarse, 
hearty, good-natured jokes, which 
his boon companions greeted with 
roars of merriment, although the 
jokes were the same day after day. 

“You wait!’’ his wife would shriek, 
her throat husky and dry with scold- 
ing. ‘You wait, you puff-ball! 
You'll burst some day; you’ll burst 
like a bladder! You're a wind-bag, 
you are; you’re no man!” 

‘*Good, solid meat, old woman; 
good, solid meat,” Tony would 
chuckle; and then, baring an arm as 
big as a trooper’s thigh, he would hit 
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it a resounding slap, and _ shout: 
‘*Put some of that on your blamed 
old poultry! How's that for a 
chicken-wing, hey?” 

The tavern roysterers pounded the 
table in their delight, and the old 
woman would back off to her poultry- 
yard, furiously sputtering with the 
last remains of her breath: 

‘** You'll burst, you beast!” 

* * * . * 

Tony did not burst; but something 
else happened to him that was almost 
as horrible, in its way. A stroke of 
paralysis rendered his huge form as 
helpless as an overturned turtle. 
They put him to bed in a little closet 
next to the public room of ‘‘ The 
Friendly Cup,” and it was not many 
days before all the town knew that 
Tony would never more move the 
gigantic legs that had been his pride 
and the jest of the neighborhood. 
Inert, struck with the immobility of 
a living death, yet clear of mind and 
lusty of appetite as of old, this huge 
man lay in a narrow, bunk-like bed. 

It was Tony still, but Tony with a 
difference—Tony helpless and afraid 
before the she-devil of a wife with 
whom his fate was cast—the same 
fun-loving, thirsty Tony, now com- 
pelled to listen in abasement to her 
vile abuse, and to be the patient and 
uncomplaining victim of her incredi- 
ble meanness and stinginess. She 
cut him down to an ordinary man’s 
allowance of wine, and she counted 
every spoonful she put into his mouth; 
and while she fed him she taunted 
him with his utter uselessness. 

Yet he was content enough when 
she would let him alone, lying in his 
little bed, making from time to time 
one of the few motions that was left 
to him—a slight shifting of his pon- 
derous body to the right or to the left 
—and listening to catch, through the 
partition, the sound of familiar voices 
in the tavern room. 

‘Hi, Pierre!’’ he would shout; 
‘*that you?” And Pierre would answer: 

‘*Aye, aye, old man; how are you 
getting along?” 
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‘*Oh, I’m settling down, settling 
down,” Tony would reply, cheerily. 

‘* Losing any flesh?” 

‘* Not a pound; I’m making.” 

After a while he began to have more 
companionship. First it wasa young 
rooster that came from the poultry- 
yard and sat upon the window-sill 
and crowed. Then some little 
chickens got into a way of wandering 
in through the open door to pick up 
crumbs of bread near his bedside, and 
he took great pleasure in their little, 
aimless flights. Then his old friends 
began to drop in and chat. 

Tony learned what it is to bea pro- 
fessionally funny man; for his enter- 
tainment of his friends was the price 
of their society, and his humor was 
his sole stock in trade. They played 
backgammon among themselves, and 
surreptitiously treated him to his own 
wine. But there were days when his 
wife, passing by and casting her eyes 
upon this picture of simple content- 
ment, would be seized with an un- 
speakable rage, and would knock the 
backgammon board into the air, and 
drive his cronies out of doors at the 
point of hertongue. Then she would 
tell her husband he was a good-for- 
nothing and expensive beast, and go 
grumbling back to her poultry-yard. 

Of Tony’s three closest compan- 
ions, the long cabinet-maker, the 
little apothecary, and the crooked 
watchmaker, only the third dared 
stand up against the rages of Ma’am 
Tony. He was an untamed and fear- 
less bachelor, with a spirit of deviltry 
in him as curiously warped and 
crooked as his physical frame. Pros- 
per Horslaville was his name, and he 
was the acknowledged leader and 
chief of the trio. He did not hesitate 
to chaff Ma’am Tony to her face, and 
to make her literal dullness the butt 
of his ingenious malice. 

‘*See here,” he said to the old 
woman one day, when she had more 
viciously than usual bewailed her 
hard lot in having to take care of 
what she called her paralyzed pig ; 
**see here,” he said, ‘‘do you know 
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what I’d do with that old man of 
yours if I had him? There he is 
lying in bed all day doing nothing, 
and as hot as a furnace. Why don't 
you make him hatch eggs ?” 

Ma’am Tony stared, uncertain 
whether he was making fun of her. 

‘“*That’s what I’d do,” went on 
Prosper, without the slightest move- 
ment of his facial muscles that could 
detract from his aspect of perfect 
seriousness, ‘‘I’d make him hatch 
eggs. Now, you take a setting of 
eggs the same day that you set a hen, 
and put half-a-dozen alongside of 
him, under onearm, and half-a-dozen 
alongside of him under the other ; 
and then, when the chickens hatch 
out, you may just give em to the hen; 
she can just as well take care of two 
broods as one.” 

A light of sordid speculation began 
to glitter in the old woman’s eyes. 

** Do you think it could be done ?”’ 
she asked, thoughtfully. 

‘*Could be done ? Why, certainly. 


If you can hatch out eggs in a box 
with a lamp, you can hatch ’em out 


easy enough in a bed. Make the old 
man earn his living.” 

A week later Ma’am Tony entered 
her husband’s room with an apron 
full of eggs. 

‘*T set the yellow hen to-day,” 
said she, ‘‘ on twelve eggs, and here’s 
twelve for you. Now, see you don’t 
break ’em.” 

Tony stared at her in astonishment. 

‘*What — what — what do you 
mean ?”’ he stammered. 

‘*T’m going to set you, you good- 
for-nothing !”’ 

At first he merely laughed, for he 
could not believe her. Then when he 
realized that she was in earnest, he 
remonstrated against the indignity 
that she offered him, growing as 
angry as it was in him to be, and 
showing the sulky petulance of an 
offended child. He rolled his great 
body right to left, positively refusing 
to perform the functions of a hen. 

‘* All right,” said his wife, dryly ; 
‘*no eggs, no dinner! Nota bite or 
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sup, but bread and water do you get 
until you hatch those eggs.” 

Noon-time came, and the steam of 
Tony's favorite soup spread its per- 
fume upon the air, rich with spicy, 
enticing hints of garlic, bay-leaf, 
sage and tarragon. By his side were 
a crust of stale bread and a cup of 
water. In the kitchen, hard by, 
Ma’am Tony moved about preparing 
the dinner, silent, obdurate, deaf to 
his remonstrances and_ entreaties. 
Tony held out until he heard the 
grit of her chair upon the floor and 
the clink of her spoon in the soup- 
plate ; then he succumbed, sold his 
manhood for a mess of pottage, and 
became a human hen. 

In the afternoon his companions 
looked in as usual. 

‘* You don’t seem to be lying right 
comfortable,” said crooked Prosper, 
casting an observant eye upon him. 

“No,” said Tony; ‘‘I’ma bit stiff.” 

“Let me give you a rub down,” 
suggested Prosper, pleasantly, ad- 
vancing a horny hand. 

‘*No, no,” cried Tony, and in a 
nervous agony of dread he drew 
away, half rolling over. 

There was a faint sound of crush- 
ing shells, and as the preliminaries 
for an omelette declared themselves 
under his left side, Tony cried out 
impulsively and unguardedly: 

‘*Oh, my! Now I’ve done it!” 

His wife heard him, and rushed 
into the room. In her first fit of rage 
she broke the backgammon-board 
over his head, and then, further mad- 
dened by this catastrophe, she fell 
upon him and beat him with her 
skinny hands until her withered mus- 
cles could no longer-act, while Tony 
lay helpless, for fear of breaking the 
six eggs that yet remained with him. 

* * * * * 

The era of henhood had set in for 
Tony; his life was now given over to 
hatching. Rigid and still he lay, 
stretched upon his back, his eyes fixed 
upon the ceiling, breathing softly, and 
even speaking low, as though he were 
afraid of prematurely waking his lit- 
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tle charges. Once he broke an egg, 
and that day he had no dinner. This 
was unnecessarily severe punishment. 
The pangs of conscience troubled 
Tony quite enough. For he had be- 
gun to take a strange interest in his 
new occupation, and before long he 
was even a little jealous of the yellow 
hen who was setting out in the barn- 
yard. Tony’s lot in life was now 
humble, it is true, but in some re- 
spects it was happier than before. 
He now received the consideration 
due to a setting hen, and he was 
better and more abundantly fed. 

To some extent he resumed his old 
position as an attraction to custom. 
The news of his new field of useful- 
ness spread far and wide, and people 
came from everywhere to make the 
purchase of a drink an excuse fora 
peep at the colossus of eggs, as Pros- 
per now christened him. They came 
into the room on tiptoe, as you enter 
the chamber of sickness, and asked 
after his health in whispers, to which 
he responded with the patient but 
reassuring smile of an invalid who 
does not wish to waste his strength. 

One day his wife came in to tell 
him that the yellow hen had begun to 
hatch out. She had three little chick- 
ens already. A thrill of delightful 
anxiety ran through Tony’s frame. 
How many would he have ? 

‘* I’m doing my best,” he whispered 
meekly to his wife. But she turned 
her back on him scornfully, saying: 

‘* You never were any good.” 

But Tony was not long behind his 
feathered rival. Just about supper- 
time a little faint, far-away sound of 
tapping caused Tony to cry aloud in 
uncontrollable glee. The news began 
to spread instantly. It went from 
house to house like wildfire. In five 
minutes the streets of Tournevent 
were full of people hurrying to the 
tavern, and in a short time the one 
public room was crowded with ex- 
cited drinkers, chattering, laughing, 
and betting bottles of wine and 
glasses of brandy on the relative suc- 
cess of Tony and the yellow hen. 
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It was just six o’clock when the 
expected announcement made a hush 
fall upon the house. As many as 
could get in Tony’s little room 
pushed silently in. Others poked 
their heads in at the doors and 
windows, or stood on chairs to look 
over the heads of those in front. 
With infinite precautions Ma'am Tony 
drew from under the arm of the big 
man a tiny, downy little ball of 
yellow and black, that uttered a 
feeble and plaintive ‘‘peep!” Tears 
of joy and relief coursed down 
Tony’s fat cheeks as his first chicken 
was gently passed from hand to hand. 

As time passed on, inquiries and 
reports went forward and _ back 
between the throng in the tavern and 
the watchers in the little chamber. 

** How many is it now?” 

‘* This one makes six.” 

Then arose a sound of laughter 
and applause and the clinking of 
glasses. Ma’am Tony pushed her 
way out into the yard, and delivered 
the six new arrivals to the yellow 
hen, who chuckled a hearty welcome, 
and spread her broad wings. 

It was a beautiful April evening. 
The soft warm air hardly stirred. A 
tender twilight haze lent ghostly 
vagueness to the faint tints of the 
young vegetation. At the far end 
of the poultry-yard a young cockerel, 
alarmed by the distant noise of the 
applauding crowd, crowed defiantly. 

The evening bells began to ring. 
‘*Seven!” announced Tony; ‘‘in my 
right elbow.” 

But a greater triumph awaited him. 
Four had hatched out at once, and 
as the last was lifted to the air Tony 
kissed it passionately and almost de- 
voured it with his beaming eyes. 

‘* Let me have it,” he pleaded with 
his wife; ‘‘I’ll be so careful of it!” 

But the old woman was stony- 
hearted. She bore the chicken away 
to its foster-mother; and then, re- 
turning, drove the crowd out of 
Tony’s room, and, shutting the door 
on him, left him to rest, exhausted, 
but triumphant, proud and happy. 








CHORDS IN A MINOR KEY 


THY WILL BE DONE 


Harper’s Magazine 


No lip to fawn, no hand to beg, 
No brow to seek the dust. 

Wherever man oppresses man 
Beneath Thy liberal sun, 

O Lord, be there Thine arm made bare, 
Thy righteous will be done! 


John Hay 


Not in dumb resignation 
We lift our hands on high; 
Not like the nerveless fatalist 
Content to trust and die. 
Our faith springs like the eagle 
Who soars to meet the sun, 
And cries exulting unto Thee, 
O Lord, Thy will be done! 


SYTIPATHY 
Elizabeth Tousey New York Ledger 
As light as the stirring of angel's wings, 
As softas the clouds in a Summer sky, 
As sweet as the sound of a bird that sings, 


Beautiful, wonderful sympathy. 


When tyrant feet are trampling 
Upon the common weal, 

Thou dost not bid us bend and writhe 
Beneath the iron heel. 

In Thy name we assert our right 
By sword or tongue or pen, 

And even the headsman’s axe may flash 
Thy message unto men. 


The link between heaven and earth it seems 
The ache of the heart for another’s cry, 

The solace for loss of our fairest dreams, 
Beautiful, wonderful sympathy. 


Hearts that throb with life’s pain and woe, 
Bowed with a sorrow that ever is nigh, 
For thy dear presence shall heavenly grow, 

Beautiful, wonderful sympathy. 


Thy will! It bids the weak be strong; 
It bids the strong be just; 


WEIGHING THE WORLD 


Ellen P. Allerton Annabel and Other Poems 


I weighed the world to-day—its golden treasure, 
Its gleam and glitter, all its splendid show, 

Its pride, its fame—in most unstinted measure— 
Allits allurements that do tempt me so. 


I put them in a balance, all together, 
Against one heart—but one, yet surely mine. 

I wished for once to know for certain whether 
This way, or that way, would the scales incline. 


Then slowly rose the piled-up, shining masses; 
As slowly, surely did that one thing fall. 

So have I weighed, and thus the verdict passes: 
I find that your true heart is worth them all. 


DO NOT FORGET ME 
Love’s One Desire St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Do not forget me— 
Hours full freighted with a joy too deep 


Think of the happy days when we first 
met, 


For words have flown tooswiftly by; oh keep 
That joy undimmed ; 
An’ tho’ henceforth we two should dwell 
apart 
Let no sad memory linger in your heart 
Or cloud your brow with care; 


Their golden radiance is round us yet— 
The after-glow 
Of that blest time when earth, sea and skies 
Revealed new glories to our wondering 
eyes— 
Transfigured by love’s power. 
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Do not forget me— 
Go where you will, you are not farfrom me; 
My thoughts will follow o’er land and sea 
Unceasingly; 
And in the stillness of some lonely hour 
Your soul and mine, by some magnetic 
power, 
Shall hold communion sweet. 
Think of the love that patient waits for you; 
Think of the heart that ever clings to you 
All trustingly; 
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Content, if sunshine falls around your way 
To brighten every path wherein you stray, 
In loneliness to dwell. 


Do not forget me— 
A kind remembrance is not much to ask; 
Surely it will not be too hard a task 
Sometimes to think 
Of one for whom the world can yield no bliss 
So deep, so true, so exquisite as this— 
To love and care for you. 


HER BEAUTIFUL HANDS 


Frank L. Stanton 


Songs of a Day 


God’s roses are sweet and His lilies are fair 
As they bend ’neath the dews from above ; 
They are splendid and fair—but they cannot compare 
With the beautiful hands of my love. 
No jewels adorn them—no glittering bands— 
They are just as God made them, these sweet, sweet hands ! 


And not for earth’s gems, or its bright diadems, 
Or the pearls from the depths of the sea, 

Or the queens of the lands with their beautiful hands 
Should these dear hands be taken from me. 

What exquisite blisses await their commands! 

They were made for my kisses, these dear, sweet hands. 


Ay, made for my kisses ! 


And when, some day, 


My life shall be robbed of its trust, 

And the lips that are colder shall kiss them away 
And hide them in daisies and dust; 

I will kneel in the dark where the angel stands, 

And my kiss shall be last on these dear, sweet hands. 


FOR LOVE’S SAKE 
Zitella Cocke Lippincott’s Magazine 
Ay, love me, sweet, with all thy heart, 
Thy mind, thy soul, and all thou art 
And hop’st to be—love me with love 
That naught beneath the heavens may 

move: 

Yet say not wherefore; say not why 
Thou lovest, since in these do lie 
The seeds of death to Love, but say 
Thou lovest, and must love alway! 


For shouldst thou lovesome witching grace 
Of word or manner, form or face— 

Should thy heart’s worship thus be bought 
By any gift that Time hath wrought— 

S» art thou false to Love’s pure creed, 

And like to fail in sorest need ; 

But love for Love’s dear sake, I pray, 
Then shalt thou love me, sweet, alway! 


WAITING FOR YOU 
Arthur T Froggart London Spectator 
As those, on some lonely mountain height, 
Watching thro’ all the weary hours of night, 
Await the pale rose of the morning light, 


I wait for thee. 


As one who, waking on a bed of pain, 

And, helpless in his agony is fain 

To wait the sweet return of sleep again, 
I wait for thee. 


As he who, in some vast cathedral, dim 
With shadows, silent waits, on bended limb, 
The music of the Eucharistic hymn, 

I wait for thee. 


As deaf men crave for song, blind for sight, 

As weary sons of toil long for the night, 

And as the fettered spirit longs for flight, 
I wait for thee. 
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WHEN WOMEN ARE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
The Charm of Maturity Science Siftings 


The physical beauty of women 
should last until they are past fifty. 
Nor does beauty reach its zenith under 
the age of thirty-five or forty. Helen 
of Troy comes upon the stage at the 
age of forty. Aspasia was thirty-six 
when married to Pericles, and she was 
a brilliant figure thirty years there- 
after. Cleopatra was past thirty when 
she met Antony. Diane de Poictiers 
was thirty-six when she won the heart 
of Henry II. ‘The king was half her 
age, but his devotion never changed. 
Anne of Austria was thirty-eight when 
described as the most beautiful woman 
in Europe. Mme. de Maintenon was 
forty-three when united to Louis, and 
Catherine of Russia thirty-three when 
she seized the throne she occupied for 
thirty-five years. Mlle. Marwas most 
beautiful at forty-five, and Mme. Re- 
camier between the ages of thirty-five 
and fifty-five. The most lasting and 
intense passion is not inspired by the 
two-decade beauties. 

The old saw about sweet sixteen is 
exploded by the truer knowledge that 
the highest beauty does not dwell in 
immaturity. For beauty does not 
mean alone the fashion of form and 
coloring, as found in the waxen doll. 
The dew of youth and a complexion of 
roses sometimes combine ina face that 
is unmoving and unresponsive, as 
though lacking utterly the life spark. 
A woman’s best and richest years are 
from twenty-six to forty. It is arrant 
error for any woman to regard herself 
as passée at an earlier day. 

In the course of years, however, a 
time arrives when the coming of age 
must be recognized, when the muscles 
begin to relax, the skin to lose its pol- 
ish and roundness and softness give 
place to angles. Contentment and 
good humor willstill outrival all med- 
ical inventions as a preservative of 
youth. A woman, beautiful in all else, 


but wanting mirth, will grow old, sour, 
thin and sallow, while the merry, fun 
loving woman will be fresh and sweet, 
despite life's happenings and sorrows. 


EVOLUTION OF A SUSMER RESORT 
A. 8. Northcote 


The result of the absence of in- 
dividual country houses in America 
has led to the growth of a system 
without parallel, I believe, in the 
world. I refer to the country re- 
sorts. Of these resorts, or spots 
chosen for the gathering together of 
several families, there are many kinds. 
They may be divided, so far as we 
are at present concerned, into three 
varieties: the suburban, the health 
and the pleasure resort. A brief de- 
cription of them may be interesting. 

First, let us take a sample of the 
suburban resorts, which may be found 
surrounding all the great American 
cities, and which correspond largely 
to the suburbs of English towns. 

A suburban resort usually originates 
as follows: Some wealthy man, ora 
syndicate, usually of friends, de- 
cides that it will be very pleas- 
ant to live in the country within easy 
reach of their places of business. 
Accordingly they sally forth and pur- 
chase at some point near the city, 
possessing generally some natural 
attractions, a considerable piece of 
land. A fine name, chosen for its 
sound, not for its sense, is then given 
to the new acquisition ; the manage- 
ment of the nearest railway is per- 
suaded to stop certain morning and 
evening trains at a new station, and 
the syndicate commences to lay out 
good roads, which form an oasis in 
the mud-covered country trails, to 
plant trees, to form little parks, and 
to improve their new property in 
every way. At the same time they 
select certain spots for their own 
homes, and then begin to recoup 
themselves for their outlay of money 
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by selling sites for houses to their 
friends. Usually care is exercised 
at first, and only people acceptable to 
the founders of the colony can gain 
admittance to it. That is the palmy 
and attractive season of the resort. 
In the meanwhile a few tradesmen, 
dealers in the more bulky necessities 
of life, settle on the outskirts of the 
charmed circle. The United States 
Government locates a post-office, a 
rapacious livery stable locates itself, 
and ‘‘ Mountain Glen” is in the full 
swing of success. More dwellers in 
the adjacent city pour in to seek for 
homes, the price for lots goes up, 
and their size inversely diminishes. 
The original syndicate sells out ata 
large profit, and seeks a new field 
elsewhere. More people flow in. 
Electric lights and tramcars appear. 
A municipality is formed, which at 
once goes into debt for so-called 
public improvements, and a full- 
fledged city is the final result. Or 


the process of deterioration goes the 


other way. Instead of the original 
syndicate selling out and small house- 
holders being introduced the early set- 
tlers of the colony hold on to their pos- 
sessions, and, wealthy in land, assume 
social pretensions. The colony be- 
comes fashionable. To be the pos- 
sessor of a cottage at ‘‘ Mountain 
Glen” proves the owner a man of 
good social standing. And at last, 
though the fresh air of the country 
cannot be vitiated, yet in every other 
respect the settlement takes on, in 
a short time, the customs and hours 
of the more fashionable city. 

One or the other of these endings 
is the eventual fate of most suburban 
settlements; but, though to English 
ideas such a settlement during the 
earlier and later part of its existence 
is not attractive, yet during the mid- 
dle of its career there is much that is 
pleasant in life in it. Let me try and 
paint a very common type of these little 
colonies. Imagine, then, a consid- 
erable piece of land, usually lying in 
some situation more or less favored by 
nature. Cut up this tract into little 
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parks well wooded with young trees, 
and divided from each other by well- 
kept roads penetrating in every direc- 
tion. On each little islet of green, 
bounded by roadway and sidewalk, 
place a trim, well-kept house, often 
of wood, gaily painted and built in 
every conceivable style of architect- 
ure. Let each house be surrounded 
by pleasant lawns, flower gardens, 
etc., and have in its rear _ its 
stables and _ perhaps __ kitchen 
garden. Place every house stand- 
ing open to the public highway, 
with no vestige of fence or wall to 
denote which is private and which 
public ground, and at some con- 
venient distance put a little railway 
station, neatly kept, and for the 
greater part of the day entirely de- 
serted, while clustering around it let 
there be a few small shops and a 
livery stable or two. Several 
churches, of which the best kept and 
most imposing belongs to the ruling 
denomination, complete the picture. 
Viewed from a balloon the whole 
must resemble the toy villages of my 
infancy, where the brightly-painted 
houses, trees, shops, men and 
animals could be moved about at will. 
During the greater part of the day 
the little village bears an aspect of 
solitude. All the male members of 
the population have left for their 
places of business on the early morn- 
ing train, and the ladies have followed 
on one an hour or so later, bent on 
shopping or other city pleasures, 
There is something humorous in 
the sacred light in which this early 
train is regarded by the American 
business man. He will leave his 
breakfast untasted rather than miss 
it. Poorly is he regarded who comes 
into town with the ladies. Only a 
few weeks ago I was seriously in- 
formed that young So-and-so would 
never be a success. ‘‘He doesn’t 
take the 8.15,” said my informant, 
‘*but comes in on the 9.30.” About 
five o'clock in the evening the stillness 
that has existed during the day 
throughout the village begins to be 
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broken. Vehicles of all descriptions 
congregate at the railway station, the 
evening train from the city rolls in, 
and the various male suburbanites 
are whisked away to their homes to 
enjoy the pleasure of sleeping in the 
country after living in the town. 


POPULARITY OF THE BARE FEET FAD 


Marianna F. McCann Pioneer Press 


We are offered by the end of our 
century a goodly harvest of so- 
called fads; but many of these ‘‘ ap- 
plied theories” deserve -a less ephe- 
meral title as they are grounded in 
sound common sense and are the 
blossoms, as it were, of laborious re- 
search. Who starts the ‘‘ fads?” 

Many of them pass through either 
the laboratory, the physician’s study, 
the scientist’s brain, before in any 
more frivolous aspect, they arrive at 
currency. The fad for bare feet when 
‘‘resting off” is pretty generally 
hooted at by the slow coaches; yet it 
is doubtful if any other one fad is 


more directly regenerative. 

Get off your shoes and stockings 
for a couple of hours each day and 
‘* give the toes a chance to breathe” 
—as one woman expressed it—and to 


exercise themselves. You will find 
that a delightful change is taking 
place in your tired and torpid shell— 
and do not our spirits‘respond with 
awful precision to the physical states ? 
The liberated feet will repay you in 
any one or all of the following ways: 
The unfailing ache that for a long 
time has each day taken possession of 
your head will—unless other factors 
than ‘‘nervous ” and depletion are at 
work—make its final adieu; heart 
beats will grow stronger and more 
regular; the ‘“‘sinkimg spells” will 
gradually disappear; the wan look and 
pale lips will respond with roseate 
tintings to fuller and freer respiration; 
the very carriage of yourself will un- 
dergo rejuvenation, for the muscles of 
foot and ankle—sadly lacking in 
mobility with us in our careless inat- 
tention—will as fast as they gain 
elasticity lend it to the entire body. 
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The feet themselves grow in beauty 
—rather, grow beautiful; for the un- 
dressed foot that boasts a vestige of 
beauty is rare indeed. Your feet 
coming daily under your inspection 
will be fairly disagreeable to you un- 
til something is done to make them 
more shapely. You will hesitate, 
brought face to face with the penalty, 
to crowd and cramp your toes in short 
narrow shoes; you will appreciate the 
enormity of protruding joints and dis- 
figuring bunches—you will be ready 
to do almost anything to rid your feet 
of these disfigurements. 

Next you will wonder why the toe 
tips are faintly saffron instead of 
‘*faintly pink” like your pretty finger 
tips, and you will soon make up your 
mind to give the toes an energetic 
rubbing every day until they come 
into some resemblance of the ‘* pet- 
aled toes"’ of poetry. Not even the 
toe nails can escape your awakened 
attention—you will trim and care for 
them with a new interest, even to rub 
them, it may be with a bit of chamois 
occasionally; and the rubbing with 
chamois will not contribute to rarity 
alone—normal circulation, excited by 
rubbing beneath the nails, will avert 
many of the painful and expensive 
caprices of nail-growth that send 
some of usin torture to the pedicure. 

Lighter spirits, improved digestion, 
cleared heads and clearer vision will 
wait on the daily rest from shoe and 
stockings. Indeed doctors now make 
a special point of the salutary effect 
of the bare feet on the eyesight. 

In Cambridge— that hotbed of wis- 
dom and enlightenment—it is quite the 
thing for the young professors to 
keep their little ones unshod till the 
days of kindergarten come. 

There is a doctor high in repute in 
one of our northern seaboard States, 
whose only son—a healthy, jocund lit- 
tle chap of ten or twelve—never, Iam 
told, has worn shoes and stockings ex- 
cept to church.or dancing class. 

While you are giving your gasping 
feet their daily air bath, pirouette’ 
about on your toe tips for fifteen min- 
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utes orso. Or if this light, fantastic 
tripping seems to you beneath your 
age or dignity, depend on the massage 
you give your feet to establish good 
circulation. 
ous Circulation immediately the feet 
are bared; otherwise chilled feet and 
a cold may result. 

‘*Go barefooted now and then,” 
should not be disregarded by even 
that rara avis, the perfectly healthy 
and perfectly happy woman; for, as I 
have said, the carriage cannot be 
truly free and graceful until the feet 
have had an entirely unimpeded 
chance to try their paces. 


FASHION’S DECREES IN PORCELAIN 
English China ls Now Popular Washington Star 


Fashion rules in faience as in every- 
thing else, and now English china is 
in favor and has superseded to a great 
extent the thinner French porcelain, 
so long the first choice. Certainly the 
fine display of English potteries at the 
Columbian Exposition will increase 
this already discernible taste in Amer- 
icans as to their table ware. 

Durability is one of the first char- 
acteristics of English porcelain; we 
all know the proneness to chipped 
edges our delicate French china ex- 
hibits, and one of the recommenda- 
tions of irregular edges on plates 
and platters has been that nicks are 
less noticeable on them than on per- 
fectly even ones. Therefore the 
heavier weight and thicker edges of 
English china are welcomed as prom- 
ising a longer life of unimpaired 
beauty, while the shapes and decora- 
tions are everything that could be de- 
sired for use or ornament. Coalport 
china has perhaps the best showing at 
the Fair, though it may be invidious 
to choose between that display and 
several others grouped around it. The 
gold ground studded with turquoises 
isa familiar decoration of this pottery, 
but many rarer designs are shown 
here, arranged so as to beseen to 
the best advantage. 

The Cauldon china is another por- 
celain which is becoming well known 


It is well to start vigor-. 
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here. The pottery is one of the old- 

est in England, and its shapes are par- , 
ticularly pretty. Flaring cups and 

other open dishes, irregular edges and 

gay decorations are some of its char- 

acteristics, and one of the favorite 

colors is bright green. 

Royal Worcester has been so popu- 
lar here for some years past that the 
country has been overrun with it, and 
the delicate cream groundand designs 
in pale coloring are too well known to 
need further description. It has had 
its day for the present and compara- 
tively little is bought now, though 
some time ago it was the leading por- 
celain in ornamental shapes, and 
brides were deluged with it in the form 
of wedding presents. 

Quite similar in coloring is much of 
the Burslem Doulton, and there are 
some beautiful pieces displayed. Far 
surpassing this is the Lambeth Doul- 
ton, whose little pavilion is delightful, 
with the dark rich coloring and fine 
ornamental forms of its faience. The 
Centennial at Philadelphia first made 
this pottery known to the majority of 
Americans, and it has grown in favor 
ever since, though it will probably not 
become as common as Royal Worces- 
ter, as it does not appeal so much 
to the general taste. The collec- 
tion is a beautiful one, though 
it does not represent any one pot- 
tery like most of the others. It 
ranks with the Coalport as one of the 
best displays at the Fair. 

Copeland, the modern name for 
Spode ware, is well-known to Ameri- 
cans, and well liked, in both its 
coarser and finer grades. ‘‘ King 
George” and ‘‘ Queen Charlotte” are 
the names of another decoration in 
favor in their time, gorgeous with 
much gold and quite large roses of a 
very deep pink; the handles of the 
cups are of the old “swan bill” pat- 
tern. Another cup, little festoons of 
flowers, with quaint little bows of rib- 
bon holding them up, and there are 
several designs besides in this inter- 
esting little collection. 

Much of the English china at the 
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Fair is in white and gold, which has 
lost none of its recent prestige, the 
decoration being mainly on the edges 
or as borders just within, leaving the 
center of the plate the shining glaze 
of the porcelain alone, which some 
people declare to be more appetizing 
to receive food than any decoration 
can be. In some of the most elabo- 
rate of the gold borders, on plates 
costing a hundred dollars or more a 
dozen, there is much raised work, and 
the edges follow the finishin the shape 
of old silver plate, being rather thick 
like that. Minton in white and gold 
has often an ivory ground with a de- 
sign in relief, uncolored, and only a 
narrow gold edge as further ornament. 
One charming set of plates in the large 
size—so much affected now in every 
course at ameal—has festooned in re- 
lief a real colonial design, with only a 
gold edge asa finish, of finest scallops, 
such as is seen on Dresden china. 

At a recent luncheon the china was 
gold and white exclusively, the deco- 
ration being merely in border designs. 
One beautiful set of Minton plates 
the hostess had bought in England 
years ago, and there was the same in- 
ner band of relief—a sort of basket 
work in this instance, with a narrow 
border outside of engraved gold, and 
then the edge of bright gold beyond, 
that seems the acme of desirability at 
present. If color is wanted, green is 
coming to the front as the fashion- 
able tint in porcelain, rather bright 
green at that, a fancy for which the 
Cauldon potteries are responsible. 

One may have all the world to 
choose from in buying china at Chi- 
cago, and if the gay flowers of Berlin 
and Dresden, or the time-tested onion 
pattern in blue and gold still attracts 
the most of anything—there are fine 
selections to select from. If delicate 
texture does not affright, and one 
can shut out visions of the wreckage 
to come, there is the beautiful dainti- 
ness of French ware, while Copen- 
hagen has the lovely blue and white, 
and pink and white with its open work 
edges, and also the gay bouquets on 
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pretty characteristic shapes, rivalling 
Dresden coloring. 

In the French section is one fish 
service which is particularly notice- 
able for its beauty. As a general 
thing suggestive designs are not 
pleasing, but here is one used with 
discretion. The platter is the usual 
long, narrow shape, the ground color 
of a peculiar and exquisite deep blue, 
over which a mermaid and fishes are 
sporting, the forms in white, with 
misty waves encircling them, the gra- 
dations of white from the opaque 
figures to the transparent water giving 
a cameo effect and conventionalizing 
the natural forms to the rules of per- 
fect decorative art. The border is of 
dull gold, put on heavily in a wavy 
pattern which is shell-like in its lines, 
giving an appropriate finish and en- 
riching the more delicate tones of the 
blue and white. The plates have a 
similar design, though there is slighter 
scope for decoration on their smaller 
surfaces. There is nothing prettier 
in the French exhibit than this. 

American pottery cannot compete 
with foreign as yet, though the Rook- 
wood of Cincinnati is something to be 
proud of, and Trenton has made a 
name; still the tend of fashion, as 
given in its latest decrees. is strongly 
toward English china for table use. 


PARISIAN SOCIETY TURNED RELIGIOUS 
French Spiritual Fervor San Francisco Argonaut 


One of the remarkable features of 
the present year at Paris is the re- 
vival of religious fervor in society. 
Piety has now grown to be regarded 
as chic, and atheism, or even in- 
difference to the teachings of the 
church, as bad form. In the days 
of our forefathers the professed un- 
believers and atheists were dandies 
and exquisites of the type of Voltaire 
and of the Regent. Atheism was the 
height of don ton, and piety was con- 
demned as bourgeois. 

To-day this state of things is 
reversed. It is piety that has become 
fashionable and incredulity plebeian. 
You would be astonished to see the 
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number of well-known clubmen and 
members of the sewnesse dorée present 
at mass on Sunday and even on week 
days. Probably one of the things 
that have contributed as much as 
anything else to bring about this 
novel state of affairs is the increased 
luxury of churches, chapels, and 
places of worship. ‘‘ Attendance at 
mass or vespers,’’ writes a corre- 
spondent, ‘‘no longer involves sitting 
on uncomfortable chairs at the cost 
of two sous or kneeling on hard 
benches in a chilly, dreary-looking 
edifice, where both the surroundings 
and the services are calculated to 
give the worshipper the blues fora 
week afterwards. 

‘‘Instead thereof we are now 
called upon to perform our devotions 
in chapels that are furnished and 
arranged as charmingly as_ the 
boudoir or salon of a duchess. The 


temperature is warmed to the right 
degree, the air is rendered fragrant 
by a wealth of flowers and incense. 


The floors, no longer bare, are 
covered with soft and thick carpets 
into which the foot sinks tothe ankle. 
The walls are decorated with lovely 
embroideries, beautiful pictures, and 
graceful statuary. The priests and 
clergy are arrayed in gorgeous vest- 
ments; the musicand singing could not 
be surpassed at the Grand Opera.” 


MEN’S FICKLENESS IN DRESS 


Celia Logan American Press Association 


Men make chronic complaint that 
women are always changing the fash- 
ion of their clothing, whereas the 
truth is that ever since women, emerg- 
ing from the primitive times of the fig 
leaf, have worn drapery, the manner 
of making it has varied little. They 
have always worn a skirt and waist. 
The width, shape and ornamentation 
of these have altered from age to age, 
and even from season to season, but 
however cunningly woman might, for 
the sake of variety, change the details 
of her attire, the basic principle has 
always been a skirt and waist, and so 
probably it will always be for the ordi- 
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nary and universal dress of the female 
sex. ‘The marked and radical changes 
in clothing have been in that of men, 
not of women. 

Examine any book of costumes 
and you will be surprised to see 
through how many changes of garb 
man has passed before the present 
practical, but ugly costume of the 
‘‘lordly” sex in civilized lands evolved 
itself from his multifarious tentative 
moltings. Of course such vast 
changes—far beyond woman’s fanci- 
ful freaks in mere decoration—took 
time for their accomplishment. 

How long was he in getting from 
the fig leaf and bearskin to the tunic 
and tights, from tights to knee 
breeches, and in elongating these into 
the trousers of the presentday? Let 
men read up a little on this subject, 
and they will have to admit that while 
they from the beginning have been 
boxing the compass in a sartorical 
way, women’s garments have in prin- 
ciple remained the same. The sleeve 
has undergone more mutations in 
shape than any other article of femi- 
nine attire. Take, for instance, the 
mutton leg, or gigot sleeve, the full- 
ness of which has traveled up and 
down the arm, now being worn at the 
shoulders as at present, and again at 
the wrist and other parts of the arm. 

The French zouaves when in Algiers 
adopted as part of their uniform the 
loose jacket of the Algerine women. 
Right here I wish toimpress upon the 
reader that I am not tracing old-time 
fashions in strict chronological order, 
but am merely darting here and there, 
picking out from the past such modes 
as will sustain my assertion—i. e., that 
we of the nineteenth century have in- 
vented nothing new in feminine ap- 
parel. However odd and original our 
styles may appear to be to us, research 
will show somewhere in the civilized 
world they have been worn before. 

In the portraits of the beauties of 
the court of Charles I. the manner of 
wearing the hair is similar to that of 
the present. Another picture (in the 
Louvre), sometimes called ‘‘Titian’s 
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Love,” shows that the laced bodies 
worn by American women a season or 
two ago are a style dating back tothe 
time of that great painter. 

En passant I may remark that the 
old masters usually painted female 
saints and even the Madonna in the 
prevailing costume of the women of 
their own time and country; hence 
the Holy Marys of the Flemish paint- 
ers are very Dutch—those of Rubens 
very fat. In a Madonna in the cos- 
tume of the fifteenth century is the 
puff around the elbow we have been 
wearing, but now out of fashion. 

For many years American ladies 
have, in full dress, worti no sleeve but 
that which they appropriately calleda 
‘* shoulder strap.” It was worn last 
Winter. The original shoulder strap 
was worn by Rubens’ ‘‘ Mary Mag- 
dalen.”” Still another picture by an 


old master of a saint is, with the ex- 
ception of the headdress, almost 
identical with the costume worn by us 
until the introduction of hoopskirts by 
the Empress Eugenie in 1853-4. 


In the beginning of this century the 
gifted and beautiful Lady Blessington 
was the leader of London society. 
She was not tall and in middle life 
became stout. In a portrait of her 
by Lawrence the shoulders appear to 
be at least three-quarters of a yard 
wide, but in those days there was not 
such a rage for slenderness as now. 
Banting had not been born, and 
women believed in keeping themselves 
warm, and todo so usually wore, in 
addition to muslin undergarments, a 
couple of ‘‘ flannel petticoats’’ and a 
** quilted” or *‘ wadded outer skirt.” 

A more ugly and dangerous thing 
than the hoopskirt was never worn by 
women. It has been shown by vari- 
ous names, the ‘‘fardingale” being 
among the earliest. The difference 
between the fardingale and the crino- 
line or hoop of Eugenie’s days was 
that the skirt worn over the hoop of 
the nineteenth century was full, while 
over the fardingale the skirt was 
stretched without a fold or gather, as 
will be observed in this portrait of 
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Jeanne d’Albert, mother of King 
Henry of Navarre (time 1500), to- 
ward the close of the present century. 
There used to be worn with this style 
of dress a fall of lace called a bertha. 
It was pinned on to the shoulders. 
What becomes of such things when 
they go out of fashion? I do not 
think a ‘‘bertha” could now be pur- 
chased anywhere. 

The Bloomer dress was not adopted 
in England, but it led to a very seri- 
ous discussion throughout that country 
as to the advisability of wearing a 
‘* double skirt,” as it was then called, 
patterns of which were brought from 
wherever the double skirt was then 
worn. The double skirt of the Mity- 
lene women was favorably thought of, 
but it went no further, and the sub- 
ject was shelved until the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

We all know, of course, where our 
Gainsborough hat came from, but not 
that the Eastlake style of wearing the 
hair is derived from the same source. 
These large hats are much com- 
plained of, especially when worn in 
public places, but what would be said 
if the monstrous ancient headdresses 
should come into fashion again? 

The high heel of the Gainsborough 
era, called the ‘‘stick”’ heel, went out 
about the middle of the last century 
and was not again worn on women’s 
shoes until Eugenie began to set the 
fashions for the civilized world in the 
fifties. The first heels then intro- 
duced into this country were exactly 
like those worn from time imme- 
morial by peasant women of Greece. 

Having shown that “‘there is noth- 
ing new under the sun” in clothing, 
there remains but to add that the anti- 
corset wearing is only a little less 
antique than the article itself. It is 
singular that now when the rising 
generation of women have been per- 
suaded to discard corsets, gentlemen 
of fashion are wearing them. Against 
this unsightly and unhealthy distortion 
of their form the female sex should 
raise its voice in protest, even as the 
male tongue so long clanged. 





MEDICAL, SURGICAL AND SANITARY 


STUDYING MAN BY ELECTRIC LIGHT 
Modern Surgical Progress........The Washington Star 


Electricity is finding a wide field of 
usefulness in surgery. By its aid the 
interior of the human body is actually 
illuminated, so that the physician can 
gaze upon the internal mechanism of 


the patient and find out what is the. 


matter. For example, suppose that 
the digestive organs of a child go 
wrong. Perhaps the difficulty may 
be due to some object swallowed, like 
a penny. It is an easy thing to settle 
the question by lighting up the stom- 
ach from within. 

The instrument devised for this 
purpose is as simple as it is ingenious. 
It looks like an ordinary rubber tube, 
to the end of which a bulb of glass is 
attached. This, with the bulb end 
first, is passed down the throat of the 
patient, just like an ordinary stomach 
tube. There is no difficulty about 
swallowing it, as one who has never 
made such an experiment might im- 
agine. A loop of copper wire extends 
through the entire length of the tube. 
Its two ends, projecting from the 
other extremity of the rubber worm, 
are attached to the battery. 

It is but the work of a minute to 
pass the rubber worm down the pa- 
tient’s throat. The electric current 
is turned on, and a light equal 
in power to two candles appears 
within the glass bulb. This light 
illuminates the inside of the stomach 
so brightly that it can actually be 
seen through the front wall of the 
body, which exhibits a rosy glow. If 
any foreign body has found lodgment 
in the organ it will appear by an 
opaque spot. In this way it is often 
possible to find out what ails a person 
whose illuess might remaina mystery. 

The digestive fluids act so power- 
fully as decomposing agents that or- 
dinary substances are quickly dis- 
solved by them. Thus most foreign 
_ bodies that find their way into the 


stomach, and cannot pass out through 
the intestinal canal, are soon eaten 
up. Accordingly, the notion com- 
monly held by ignorant people that a 
frog or a lizard can live and grow in 
a person's stomach is a very ‘funny 
one. Nor need anybody entertain a 
dread lest a cherry tree or other 
vegetation develop in his inside. 
Another interesting operation is 
called ‘‘translumination of the 
larynx.” It isapplied in cases where 
something is supposed to be the mat- 
ter with that organ. An electriclamp 
somewhat resembling a dark lantern 
with a powerful lens is pressed against 
the outside of the throat in front, di- 
rectly over the Adam’sapple. Every- 
body has an Adam’s apple, which is 
the voice box, containing the vocal 
cords, though in women it is usually 
smaller and does not make an ugly 
projection. Close against this organ 
from the outside the lens of the lan- 
tern is pressed, so the concentrated 
light is shed through the throat wall. 
So thin is this wall that the rays 
pierce it and illuminate the voice box 
within, enabling the physician by 
looking down the patient’s throat, to 
examine its interior and to see if any- 
thing is wrong with the vocal cords. 
Just as this important organ of speech 
is examined by electricity so likewise 
the surgeon lights up the inside of the 
ear and investigates the condition of 
the apparatus of hearing. For the 
same purpose with the eye the opera- 
tor is satisfied to use gas light, throw- 
ing areflected ray into the dark cham- 
ber of the organ of vision by means of 
a disk-shaped mirror, through a small 
hole in the center of which he sees 
the retina brilliantly illuminated. 
Inside of the cheekbone on each 
side is asmall cavity known to medical 
science as the ‘‘ antrum of Hymore.”’ 
Sometimes, owing to  inflamma- 
tion caused by an abscess of a tooth 
or bya blow, this cavity becomes 
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filled with pus. To find out if such 
a thing has happened the physician 
puts intothe mouth of the patient a 
small electric lamp, which has an at- 
tachment of gutta percha, so con- 
structed as to push down the tongue. 
The light, which has a power equal to 
three candles and is produced bya 
current of three volts, illuminates the 
whole face, just asa hollow pumpkin 
is lighted up by a candle. If there is 
pusinthe ‘‘antrim” it will show black. 

In the bone of the skull on either 
side, just behind the eyebrow, is a 
cavity called the ‘frontal sinus.” 
These two cavities are examined in 
like manner by means of an electric 
light inserted between the ball of the 
eye and the upper rim of the bony 
orbit. Thus the rays are made to 
pass through and transluminate the 
bones above the brow. Another sort 
of electric lamp is employed for look- 
ing through a finger which may have 
aneedle init. Having found out ex- 
actly where the needle is located, it 


is easy for the surgeon to cut it out, 
otherwise it might be quite the re- 


verse. By holding such a lamp at 
the back or palm of a person’s hand, 
the structure of that wonderful piece 
of mechanism can be clearly seen. 
Within a very short time the opera- 
tion for cutting out and removing the 
so-called vermiform appendix has be- 
come a very common one in surgery. 
The little attachment to the human 
intestines frequently makes trouble. 
Something gets into it and lodges, 
the result being an inflammation 
which is apt to be fatal. The only 
thing to do in such a case is to cut 
open the wall of the abdomen and re- 
move the appendix, which is of no 
use whatever to the human economy. 
Incidentally, the surgeon must ex- 
amine the intestines to see that they 
do not require mending. He must 
have plenty of light, and so he has 
fastened to his forehead an electric 
lamp like a dark lantern, which pro- 
jects its rays through alens into the 
abdominal cavity of the subject. 
Electric motors are utilized in 
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surgery for various purposes. One 
of these is to drill away a diseased 
growth of the dividing wall of the 
nose. A saw driven by electricity is 
similarly employed for operations on 
the bones of the jaw. But perhaps 
the most remarkable novelty in this 
line is the telephonic bullet probe. 
To one end of the wire is attached a 
nickel-plated bulb of metal, at the 
other end is a steel probe. The bulb 
is put into the patient’s mouth. Ac- 
cordingly when the probe enters the 
wound, the circuit is completed 
through the body of the patient. To 
the wire is attached a hearing cup 
with a diaphragm and a horseshoe 
magnet inside. This the surgeon puts 
to his ear while he probes for the bullet. 
When the latter is touched the contact 
is made known by a distinct sound. 

Within the last ten years there has 
been a complete revolution in the 
manufacture of surgical instruments. 
Antiseptic methods now govern all 
operations. Not only are wounds 
kept free from bacterial germs by 
spraying them with preparations of 
carbolic acid and other substances 
destructive to such life, but all the 
tools employed by the surgeon are 
sterilized by heat. Even the dress- 
ings are cooked in an oven before 
they are applied. By such means 
many operations are now performed 
with almost invariable success which, 
until recently, were nearly always 
fatal. For instance, operations, such 
as laparotomy—lately performed on 
James Gordon Bennett—requiring the 
cutting open of the abdomen, now 
succeed in ninety-five cases out of 
every 100, while formerly only five 
persons in 100 recovered. This result 
is wholly due to the discoveries of 
the bacteriologists. 

A few years ago surgical instru- 
ments were commonly made with 
handles of ivory, ebony and rubber. 
These materials will not stand the 
heat of sterilizing ovens, and so such 
tools are now made of metal wholly, 
and always in one piece if practicable. 
It is not desirable that they should 
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have joints, because corruptible and 
germ-breeding matter might get into 
the cracks. Knives for amputating 
have aluminum handles, but the 
handles are cast on. Aluminum is 
coming into use extensively for sur- 
gical instruments, because of its light- 
ness. Spinal supports of this metal 
weigh only two or three pounds. 
The same articles of steel weigh from 
six to nine pounds, Aluminum weighs 
only about as much as common chalk. 


THE NATURE OF CAISSON DISEASE 
Dangers of Compressed Air...........-London Tit-Bits 


‘*Caisson disease’ could not very 
well have existed many years ago, as 
caissons are air-tight chambers, sup- 
plied with air by means of pumps, 
and used in building and tunneling 
operations under water. The air in 
them is at considerable pressure, the 
effect of which upon the lungs and 
small blood-vessels is to produce a 
perfectly well-marked disease, often 
fatal,and in any case difficult to cure. 

It may be explained that the tran- 
sition from a compressed atmosphere 
into ordinary air would probably be 
fatal in numerous cases, if not in all, 
were it performed quickly. But for- 
tunately provision has to be made in 
every instance to avoid the escape of 
air from the caissons, and when the 
workmen enter or leave them they 
have to pass through what is called 
an air lock—a room with air-tight 
doors at each end, one door commu- 
nicating with the caisson and the 
other leading to the open air. 

On leaving the caisson the latter 
door is, of course, closed by an 
attendant before the caisson door is 
opened. The people wishing to go 
out then enter the air lock and close 
the caisson door, after which air is 
suffered to escape gradually until the 
lock is at the same pressure as the air 
outside, when the exterior door is 
opened and the party emerges. A 
workman who has been for a few 
hours in the caisson will experience a 
loud ringing in the ears as this takes 
place. Now and then, after being in 
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the open air a quarter of an hour or 
so, he will suddenly become insensi- 
ble, stricken with caisson disease, and 
very careful medical treatment is 
necessary to restore the body and air 
vessels to their healthful state. 


INFINITESIMAL COURIERS OF DISEASE 


Bacteriologic Marvels The Independent 


When you tell a man that the ba- 
cillus of consumption has to be mag- 
nified 700 times to attain the dimen- 
sions of a piece one-eighth of an inch 
long, cut from a number ten sewing- 
needle, and that one of these tiny 
organisms lodged in the lung may 
develop into a destructive multitude 
of similar creatures that can kill the 
relatively gigantic human organism 
that has become its ‘‘ host,” he will 
very likely refuse to believe you, and 
ten to one will say in his heart: 
‘* These scientists have gone crazy 
over microbes and germs; for my part, 
I think we were far more comfortable 
before we knew about them.” 

Notwithstanding which, if you have 
a fine microscope and have acquired 
the skill needed in the manipulation 
of ‘‘ cultures,” and the educated eye 
with which to discriminate between the 
microbe sought and certain extraneous 
matters that will sometimes insinuate 
themselves where least wanted, you 
can show him that the different dis- 
ease-producing microbes are as unlike 
each other and as easily recognized as 
a Congo Negro, an American Indian 
and an Englishman, though all belong 
to the genus homo. 

It is only since we have begun to 
appreciate the power of the infinitely 
small that we have begun to under- 
stand the true causes of what are 
known as the contagious diseases 
which pass from person to person by 
invisible seeds. In order to appreci- 
ate the minuteness of the amount of 
material necessary to inaugurate pro- 
found changes in the system, let us 
cite a few familiar facts. Elderly 
people, and sometimes those not so 
very old, are suddenly seized with 
vertigo; they become dizzy, sometimes 
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cannot see, and ‘‘ cannot put one foot 
before the other ”—in short, are for 
an instant partly paralyzed. What 
has happened? Something has for 
the time destroyed the normal rela- 
tion between the amount of blood to 
be forced onward—the size of the 
channels through which it must pass 
—and the propelling power of the 
contractions of the heart. 

The condition produced is de- 
scribed as ‘‘tension,” and it may 
arise from many causes; but in the 
very old the caliber of the arteries is 
often diminished, and a class of com- 
pounds known as_ nitrites—and es- 
pecially amyl-nitrite—are found most 
valuable in these attacks. To <de- 
scribe their action in untechnical 
terms, they ‘‘relax,’”’ or widen, the 
channels in which the blood flows, 
and thus produce immediate relief— 
not a permanent cure in many cases, 
but their action may be compared to 
that of a man who snatches one back 
from the edge of a precipice; and the 
surprising thing is the very minute 
quantity required. A fraction of a 
drop taken internally, or the inhala- 
tion of a drop or two, will affect the 
circulation so as to aid in restoring 
the normal balance. One-eighth of 
a grain of sodium nitrate will affect 
the entire circulation ofa large man. 

When M. Tyndall tells us that he 
dipped a filament of spun glass in a 
culture full of microbes, and infested 
a large culture-tube so that it was 
presently swarming with that pattern 
of microbe, we can see how the dust 
in the streets can cause all manner of 
ailments. The Croton water in New 
York City has never been used to 
better purpose than in wetting down 
the streets before sweeping this Sum- 
mer, andin flushing the gutters; and 
the lowered death-rate, though 
justly attributable to a compara- 
tively comfortable Summer, in part 
certainly should also be credited 
to the great diminution of the death- 
dealing dust. Take a single breath 
in the vicinity of a smallpox patient, 
and if your system is in the right con- 
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dition to be affected in two weeks you 
will learn that the invisible something 
that entered your blood has produced 
such a change that no smallest space 
on your surface will escape the dis- 
figurement of the loathsome eruption, 
and an examination of adrop of blood 
under the microscope shows that 
some change has happened, such that 
the ‘‘corpuscles,” instead of arrang- 
ing themselves like rouleaus of coin, 
aggregate in irregular masses. 

To show the magnitude of the effect 
of planting the first infinitesimal seed 
in the system we can get no more 
graphic picture than this from Dr. O. 
W. Holmes. He calls the blood 
globules ‘‘swimming glands,” solid, 
organized, regularly formed, rounded 
disks taking a part in all your vital 
processes. Theyare whirled along 
like pebbles in a stream with your 
blood, anda noted German physiolo- 
gist spread out a minute drop under 
a microscope in narrow streaks; he 
counted the globules. The counting 
by micrometer took a week, and you 
have, my full-grown friend, of these 
little couriers in crimson and scarlet 
livery running on your vital errands, 
day and night, as long as you live, 
65,750,000,000 separate individuals. 


EPILEPSY CURED BY SURGERY 
Locating Cerebral Disease 


San Francisco Examiner 

Epilepsy is a queer and, in a man- 
ner, an inexplicable ailment. It 
catches a strong man and stretches 
him out a frothing, semi-corpse on the 
pavement, and no layman can tell you 
why. As a matterof fact, the doctors 
of to-day can explain nearly all (only 
nearly, mind you) about it, and though 
they don’t know exactly the where- 
fores they do know epilepsy is begot- 
ten of a disordered state of the brain. 

More than that, they premise that 
every epileptic attack is caused by 
some irritating matter in some speci- 
fied motor center of the brain, and at 
this point it is that the science of 
crano-cerebral topography and the 
other things subservient thereto come 
in useful to the modern surgeon. 
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When a man is going to have an 
epileptic fit he, nine times out of ten, 
has a premonition thereof, by a numb- 
ness or twitching of some muscles. 
By observing these premonitory symp- 
toms the expert in crano-cerebral 
topography can tell almost to a T 
exactly where the center of brain irri- 
tation is which causes the subsequent 
fit and utter unconsciousness. 

For instance, if such and such a 
man invariably experiences a twitch- 
ing or numbness of the fingers before 
the attack comes on, the expert in 
the science of crano-cerebral topo- 
graphy can diagnose the exact part of 
the skull under which the diseased or 
irritated portion of the brain lies. 
Every center of force in the brain 
controls its own set of muscles, and 
by studying the books and by obser- 
vation the expert surgeon or physician 
can tell to a hundredth of an inch 
under what portion of the brain the 
seat of such a patient’s ailment lies. 

It was nearly ten months ago that 
the first experiment in prodding a 
man’s brain to cure epilepsy was at- 
tempted. The experiment was based 
on an accident that had been duly re- 
corded—the case of a man who had 
suffered from epilepsy all his life, and, 
in one of his attacks, fell down and 
fractured his skull. The force of the 
fracture drove a small splinter of 


bone into the side of the man’s brain. - 


The center it happened to punctuate 
was the one which contained his dis- 
ease. The usual operation of tre- 
phaning was performed; the irritating 
splinter removed, and the man never 
knew another attack of epilepsy in 
his lifetime. One. day, about ten 
months ago a man fell down ina San 
Francisco street in an ordinary epi- 
leptic fit. He was carried into the 
nearest hospital, where in due time 
herecovered. Then the doctors—ever 
pining to chop up the human frame 
d vine—explained to him that his 
malady was easily curable. 

They say that he had probably suf- 
fered from some injury of the skull in 
his youth and that the blow had 
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broken the meninges, or skinny cov- 
ering of the brain, and that it on 
healing had formed a cicatrice, which, 
by pressing down upon the delicate 
matter of the brain proper, had set 
up an irritation which caused the 
awful spasms. Of course, as they ex- 
plained, no such lesion might exist, 
but, on the other hand, a wart or ex- 
crescence of bone might be pressing 
down and thereby tormenting the 
cerebral center, which was the axis, 
so to speak, of his ailment. Failing 
these two very plausible theories there 
might exist injury to the brain itself. 

Then it was a mere bagatelle to 
excise the diseased brain tissue, and, 
though temporary or even permanent 
paralysis of one or more stated 
muscles might ensue, such paralysis 
would be far preferable to recurrent 
epileptic fits, which endangered the 
patient’s life perpetually. The patient 
listened to all this, and when the doc- 
tors assured him that there was prac- 
tically no risk whatever attached to 
the operation he told them to go 
ahead. So it was that one afternoon 
they located, by crano-cerebral pho- 
tography, the locality of the brain’s 
disorder. It was a little bit back of 
the left ear and about an inch anda 
half above it. They shaved his head 
and washed it carefully. Then they 
treated it with antiseptic dressings, 
then they wrapped it in a towel 
saturated with an antiseptic solution. 

The next day he was operated on 
by having a portion of the back of 
the ear removed and the pricking 
with a needle of the soft surface of 
the meninges, which was exposed to 
the depth of an eighth of an inch, 
thereby setting up an artificial counter 
irritation to the possible irritation ex- 
isting in the brain center itself. 

After a good course of pricking he 
pulled over the flap of the scalp again 
that had been removed, and having 
neatly bound the several bits of skin 
together with sutures he considered 
himself through with the work. That 
was ten months ago, and the patient 
has had no attack of epilepsy since. 
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A MAPLE DINNER IN JAPAN 
At the Maple Club, Tokio. ... «.- 


Japanese club men have some things 
to be thankful for. Ata dinner re- 
cently at the Maple Club, in Tokio, 
both members and guests arrived in 
jinrikshas. They sat down on the 
entrance stairs and removed their 
boots. On entering, the guests were 
presented with art books bound in 
yellow silk. The Maple Club they 
found to be very much maple; ceil- 
ings and floors were of the wood; 
white silk panels, and the little char- 
coal stoves were all ornamented with 
maple leaves. One dado had them 
in Spring tints, another in Autumn 
colors, and even the balcony had a 
maple leaf balustrade. 

The dining-room was carpeted with 
thick, soft matting, but was quite in- 
nocent of furniture. Big silk cush- 
ions were the substitutes for chairs. 
The guests did their best to sit down 
on their heels, native fashion, and 
were then served with washy-looking, 
but wormwood-tasting, green tea. 
Fascinating girl attendants—the pret- 
tiest to be found in Japan—served, 
one girl to each diner. They made 
waiting as picturesque as a dance. 
They entered without a sound, glided 
up to the guests, dropped on their 
knees, and continued kneeling, with 
downcast eyes, until those they were 
serving were ready to be helped. 

After the tea they brought white 
cakes wrapped in delicate rice paper 
and flanked with sweetmeat maple 
leaves. These are said to keep four 
months, but they last Europeans 
longer. Then came live fish, white 
and red seaweed, raw spinach, and 
raw shrimps mixed in a sauce; black- 
fish broth, prawns in batter, served 
on a plate with quail, which might 
have been prepared with a blacksmith’s 
hammer; crystalized oranges and wal- 
nuts; fish cakes made into a paste 
which looked like pork-fat; Japanese 
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potatoes beaten up with bean flour 
and sugar till they tasted like mar- 
rons glaces; then more fish, served 
with salted plums and sweet potatoes 
syruped. All the time the guests 
were stared in the face by bottles of 
sake, a straw-colored liquor tasting 
like dishwater. 

Suddenly the notes of a Japanese 
guitar were heard, and the doors of 
the dancing room were flung open 
disclosing women playing on the koto, 
an instrument six feet long, with 
violin strings. The dancers were 
dressed in scarlet brocade, made 
with long sleeves and two tunics, the 
under one very light, disclosing white 
satin trousers, which terminated in 
white linen tabi—shoes and stockings 
allin one. The dancing was more 
like posturing or dumb acting. The 
writhed attitudes showed extraor- 
dinary muscular training. After 
the first dancer had swept from the 
room, more courses followed—soup 
and, again, fish. A new dancer enters! 

After more edibles came the tour 
de force of the whole thing, the 
maple dance. Everywhere was the 
sign of the club; in their hair, on 
their fans, on every particle of their 
exquisite dresses, constantly coming 
to light in the swaying of their 
graceful bodies, the flutter of fans 
on the floor, the gleam of dark 
heads bending over them. 

At the end of the feast whatever 
food was unbroken was carefully 
packed in white wooden boxes and 
given to the guests to carry home. 


IN OCEAN-STEAMER DINING-ROOMS 


Restaurants Afloat The Home Journal 


Sometimes it is a gong with a stri- 
dent, sometimes a_ brazen-throated 
bugle playing military calls or na- 
tional airs; in old times it was a 
jangling, weak-voiced bell. ‘The sum- 
mons is the same in all cases, to food 
in the saloon below; to an ample, 
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various meal, set forth with all the 
pomp and circumstance of a high-class 
restaurant, with certain additions pe- 
culiar to the place. 

The ‘‘fiddles,” perhaps, are upon 
the tables; those simple, rudiment- 
ary contrivances, a mere network 
of wooden frames, intended to 
keep (if possible) the plates and 
dishes out of one’s lap and the food 
and drink off the floor. Perhaps the 
ancient practice still prevails of the 
glass-rack overhead, in which rattling 
decanters, wine-glasses and tumblers 
make a perpetual jingling accompani- 
ment to the movements of the waves 
and the music of the screws. The 
waiters are not of the tail-coated, 
white-aproned sort, but nimble, sure- 
footed ‘‘salts’—stewards who have 
learnt to carrya pile of plates without 
accident, sauce-bowls without spill- 
ing their contents when the deck 
is at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

All around there hangs an acrid, 
pungent odor of the kitchen; an odor 


compounded of fifty distinct smells— 
of meats braized and meats boiled, of 
fowls roasted and fish fried, of salads, 
Savorings, sweets, of cabbage, po- 


tatoes, butter, cheese, and of all 
things esculent, raw and cooked—the 
whole blended into a rich, full- 
blooded amalgam that is perilous to 
weak stomachs. 

Yet is there any one who, after a 
varying period of probation, does not 
eventually find an appetite on board 
ship? See the languid, suffering 
wretch, to whom the very sight of 
food is at first pure torture, rivalling, 
before the voyage is ended, the hardy 
veteran who has never missed a meal. 
There are no vacant places at table 
when port isapproached. Ocean-bred 
ozone is the enemy of ship victuallers, 
and careful navigation companies are 
by no means pleased when voyages 
are unduly protracted or the weather 
is too propitious. 

I have often gone down to the sea 
in ships, voyaged on many different 
waters, eaten, sooner or later, of 
various kinds of food afloat. I can 
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well remember the weary days’ wait- 
ing upon an ancient trooper for the 
signal to disembark upon an enemy’s 
shore ; the descent so long delayed 
that the diet grew more and more 
spare, and was presently limited to 
salt meats from the barren cask, eked 
out with vinegar and served up with 
ship's biscuit fried in pork fat. 

I have relished with all the gusto 
of a true gourmet the fish stew pre- 
pared by Spanish boatmen under Apes 
Hill, a species of barbaric bouilla- 
baisse, composed of a dozen different 
fishes, and eaten after a long night’s 
vigil in an open falucha; a stew 
yellow with saffron, redolent of garlic, 
and succulent as terrapin or turtle; 
rye bread, Dutch (or Edam) cheese 
and raw schnapps, on board a trek- 
schuyt, in Holland; smergas, again, 
the preprandial Scandinavian whet to 
the appetite, eaten standing at a 
buffet near the companion-ladder, 
and consisting of pickled herring, 
salted goose leg, or raw lax (salmon), 
and washed down by throat-scorching 
corn brandy; bread and grapes on 
board an _ Italian lake steamer, 
followed by minestra soup and risotto 
of rice and liver; fresh doughnuts 
and cod steak on a Nantucket 
schooner—all these I have tried on 
various occasions and generally en- 
joyed them all. But with these I 
have recollections of meals less 
appetizing, where the mere invitation 
to feed was an offense; of ‘‘ ordinaries” 
on channel or coasting boats, where 
the boiled mutton lay bleeding in a 
yellow sea of grease; where the beef 
and pudding were of the same 
wooden order, and the salt butter 
carved out of a crock tasted of 
turnips, and very nearly related to 
that understudy of butter—margarine. 

In marked contrast to these com- 
paratively simple and unpretentious 
repasts have been the opportunities 
offered to gourmandize upon the 
great ocean steamship lines. No one, 
for instance, without Indian ex- 
perience, can know the true flavor of 
a currie, who has not eaten it on 
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board one of the great ships of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Line. On 
them this succulent and not always 
digestible dish is produced at every 
meal; a regiment almost of colored 
cooks, natives of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras or Ceylon, is maintained, 
each to prepare his own peculiar kind 
of curries, for curries are as numerous 
as religious sects, and, like them, 
range between the mildly stimulating 
and the hot and highly spiced. 

What the Peninsular and Oriental 
does with curries other lines do 
with other dishes. Each has some 
specialty of itsown. Does not every 
voyager by the Cunarders know their 
barley broth, their baked potatoes 
and their Cumberland hams. Their 
suppers of anchovy toast, welsh rare- 
bits, their gingerbread crackers, their 
lemonade? The French Compagnie 


Transatlantique are famous for their 
coffee, their cutlets and ragouts. It 
is not necessary to hail from the 


Vaterland to enjoy the somewhat 
strange and incongruousculinary con- 
trasts of the North German Lloyd; 
the potato pancakes, the pigs’ feet 
and sauerkraut; the eels in aspic; the 
roast goose and cranberry sauce; the 
boiled mutton, ‘‘ English fashion,” 
which has the peculiar recommenda- 
tion of being unlike any fashion ever 
seen in England at all. 

The great lines have their specialty, 
too, as regards the hours of meals and 
the manner of serving them. On the 
French ships the French custom ob- 
tains, early café au lait and midday 
déjeuner; on the German, meal hours 
are somewhat different, the meals 
themselves much the same and for- 
mally regulated, course after course, 
each coming in a turn at the signal of 
the captain’s bell. It is something 
fine to see the stewards march in with 
the precision of trained soldiers, for 
one and all have no doubt done their 
turn of military or naval service, and 
they show it in their manners. 

On the Cunard line again the prac- 
tice is easier. After the soup and 
fish entrées and joints come in to- 
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gether, so that the fastidious feeder 
has more abundant choice, while those 
whose nausea reminds them they 
should not linger, can thus abbreviate 
their stay in the saloon. 

All lines alike are liberal in their 
supplies. Some, perhaps, more so 
than others, but nowhere in these days 
of keen competition is there any stint 
of food. A captain, should he have 
been unduly delayed by weather, will 
press on post haste to save a day, 
a meal even, and this anxiety to be 
well rid of many ravenous mouths 
and relieve the chief steward’s vic- 
tualling accounts is not the least of 
the goads that drives the steamer to 
quickly make its port. 

Certainly while the voyage lasts 
extravagance rather than economy is 
the nearly universal rule. What can 
be more splendid than the show on 
the night before reaching port on 
board a German Lloyd, when the sa- 
loon lamps are turned down so that 
the blue flames of the burning plum 
pudding may produce a proper effect, 
with the lights so cleverly introduced 
inside great blocks of ice cream? 

There is no more hospitable, albeit 
more wasteful, method than is that of 
the Cunard Company, which purveys 
unlimited alfresco meals to those who 
hesitate to go below. The decks of 
the Etruria or Umbria, in the busy 
season, when some six hundred saloon 
passengers are carried in one ship, 
have all the appearance of a clam 
bake, a barbecue, or a picnic on a 
gigantic scale. Probably enough 
broken victuals from this source alone 
are daily thrown overboard to feed 
the fishes or the seagulls tireless on 
the wing to support a small town. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ABSINTHEUR 
A Slave to the ‘** Green Fairy’’ London Answers 
Iam an absintheur. This bare ac- 
knowledgment should make you loathe 
me one minute and pity me the next. 
But you Britons do not understand 
the real meaning of the word absinthe. 

The French know what it means ! 
Whisper ‘‘ absinthe” quietly, mys- 
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teriously, into a Frenchman’s ear and 
await the result. The answer he will 
give you will be either a bright smile 
and a twitching of the lips or a ghast- 
ly look of horror, loathing, and pity. 
That will be according to whether he 
has tasted absinthe or not. 

I know what absinthe means! Mad- 
ness and death! 

Absinthe is a liquid—of pale, sickly, 
greeny hue—a poison! A magician’s 
potion. ‘Ten times more terrible in 
its effects than brandy or any poison 
used by Cesar Borgia. Iam a drink- 
er of absinthe, an habitual drinker, a 
drunkard. You must pardon me if I 
ramble in my narrative, for my brain 
is tottering under the tentative influ- 
ence of the drink. It seems to rest 
on a pivot and rises and falls period- 
ically. One minute my spirit is car- 
ried high into heaven, the next it is 
plunged deep into despair. 

Time is when I sit and wring my 
hands in despair, and tears flow; for 
whatamI? I was one of God's noblest 


creations—a man—but Iam degraded 
to the level of an animal, and the 
cause of my fall has been absinthe. 
But I must not brood over the past. 


Iamamanstill! As good aman as 
any, thanks to absinthe! ‘This is how 
absinthe makes you think—makes you 
contradict yourself! You curse it 
and praise it alternately. 

Absinthe in taste is slightly bitter; 
how I love it—hate it! There is no 
drink in the world that can be called 
its equal; no medicine that can cure 
such ills as this cures. 

It has its enemies, of course. The 
world is full of cynics and pessimists, 
who growl and sneer and war with 
everything. They will tell you that 
absinthe is poison, deadly poison; 
that it is a magnet, a will-o’-the-wisp 
that draws you on and on until it 
draws you to destruction. They will 
liken it to your fabulous mermaid, 
who, charming your sailor with her 
wiles, leads him to his death. 

And they will be right. It is a 
poison, a pleasant poison, a fearful 
poison. It does allthey assert. First 
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it befriends, then mocks you, and 
lastly kills you—it will kill me by and 
by—and drags you to the river’s 
edge, and in you drop. 

We have been friends, absinthe and 
I; now we are enemies! But it has 
conquered my will. I have no will. 
Absinthe stole it—took it in exchange 
for the pleasure it gave me when we 
first became great friends. It is a 
wretched, horrible liquid! It is a 
traitor, most insidious! 

I said absinthe was a medicine. 
This is what it cures—no, not cures, 
but for a while prevents: sorrow, de- 
spondency, unhappiness, and misery! 
What doctor’s stuff can cure those? 
A physician will give you a tonic to 
brace up the nerves, but he cannot 
drag you from the awful depths of 
despair. Absinthe can. 

Absinthe is the best friend to a 
friendless man—and his bitterest, 
cruelest enemy. Doubly paradoxical? 
Well, when all your friends have lost 
sight of you, when you have lost 
everything but manhood, when mor- 
bid thoughts crowd upon your mind 
and embitter your soul, when your 
heart seems as if it would break with 
grief—absinthe is your friend! 

You drink it—forgetting its evil 
propensities—and you forget you 
ever had friends. Pleasant thoughts 
will scatter your morbid ideas; your 
soul will be etherealized, and grief— 
‘* What is the meaning of that strange 
word?” you will laughingly ask. 

Why did I become an absintheur? 
When did I first taste it? Never 
mind why; that is my business. I 
took my first glass in a Parisian café 
—how often have I regretted that 
hour with useless regret—and now I 
drink it in a dirty little restaurant 
near Leicester Square, London. Why 
do I drink it? Because I am power- 
less to help myself, but I can tell 
others of its horrors! I live only for 
absinthe—presently I shall die for it! 

I like to think of that first night. 
Green! Green as grass or emeralds 
and dancing in the gaslight like a 
heap of seething gems! You mix 
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water with absinthe not as you do 
with whisky; you let it drip slowly, 
gently, into the glass, and thus it 
thoroughly mixes as the liquid pales. 
First I sipped it curiously, half afraid, 
then I drank deeper. 

I took more than one glass that 
night, and when I started for home I 
felt that I must shout and sing, must 
run, must fly or jump. Jump! I 
could have sprung over the moon, 
shining so quietly, peacefully in the 
sky, for my legs were so buoyant. 
What sights I saw that night as I lay 
in my bed! Dreams you call them! 
Bright palaces, beautiful angels and 
sweet voices! Bitter wailing and 
visions of dead men! 

But I felt no fear at all these sights 
—only an indescribable joy and great 
contempt. I knew that they were 
but dreams—productions of absinthe 
—and harmless! Harmless, did I 
say? Thatis a mistake. See their 
effect—the effect of absinthe drink- 
ing in me! But I forget; beyond 
looking strange and bloated, I am 
the same as other men—it is my 
brain! You cannot see that! O, if 
you could, how you would pity me! 
But I want none of your pity! Cal- 
lous? No! Resigned! I am wait- 
ing my end! The price has not been 
paid yet! The worst is to come! 

It is not death; that is easy. It 
is that which drives you to your 
death! It must come sooner or later, 
and I am indifferent! Before long I 
shall develop the last phase of the 
disease. Others have told me so. 
Something hideous will always be on 
my track, always in my sight, sleep- 
ing and waking—that is, when 
absinthe turns traitor. I know not 
what shape it will take, but it will be 
hideous! ‘This fearful brain picture 
always precedes the grand finale. 


TRUFFLE HUNTING IN FRANCE 
Assisted by a Pig....Wanderings by Southern Waters 
While in the South of France I en- 
gaged an old man to show me how 
truffles were gathered. At the ap- 
pointed hourthe man appeared with 
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a pig walking by his side—an ugly 
looking beast, with an arched back 
and along, turned-up nose. It was 
four years old, and in the language of 
the place was quite ‘‘serious.” Asa 
mark of distinction it wore a leather 
collar. The three of us hunters— 
two men and the pig—climbed the 
rocky side of a steep gorge and came 
out upon a plateau. Here, under the 
oak trees, we were to find the truffles, 
which grow only near oaks or _ hazels. 

Ata sign from the old man the pig 
began sniffing about the roots of a 
little tree, and then proceeded to dig 
with her nose, tossing up the larger 
stones as if they were feathers. She 
had smelt a truffle, and the man 
seized her by the ear, for her manner 
was suspicious. This was the first 
time they had been out together since 
the last season, and the pig had for- 
gotten part of her education. 

She manages to get a _ truffle 
into her mouth. He _ tugs at 
her ear with one hand and uses 


his stick up on her nose with the 


other. The pig screams with anger, 
but will not open her jaws wide 
enough to let him slip the stick in- 
side and hook out the truffle. 

The prize is swallowed, and the 
old man, forgetful of all decorum, 
calls his assistant a pig, which, in 
France, is always an insult. 

In a few minutes, however, a sec- 
ond truffle is found, and this time the 
old man delivers a whack on the pig’s 
nose at the right moment, and, seizing 
the mushroom, hands it to me. Then 
he takes from his pocket an ear of 
corn, and picking off a few grains, 
gives them to the pig by way of 
soothing her injured feelings and en- 
couraging herto go on with the hunt. 

We move about in the dry, open 
wood, keeping always near the trees, 
and truffle after truffle is turned up 
from the reddish light soil. Her for- 
gotten iraining soon comes back to 
the pig. At a mere twitch of the ear 
she retires at the right moment and 
waits for the corn, given her in ex- 
change for the captured truffle. 
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The dog chases out the quail, but 
the eagle claims it. 


A woman with a three-inch tongue 
can slay a giant. 


Patience is the rope of advance- 
ment in all lines of life. 


The bat, hanging upside down, 
laughs at the topsy-turvy world. 


The ignorant are never defeated in 
any argument. 


Before trying horseback, one 


should learn to ride on oxen. 


It is more easy to evade the trouble 
which heaven sends us than that 
which we bring upon ourselves. 


If the water be too pure, fish can- 
not live in it; if people be too ex- 
acting, fellow-beings cannot stand 
beside them. 


With a mote in the eye, one cannot 
see the Himalayas. 


The collector of mummies will in 
time be one. 


If the mind is clear, even in a dark 
room there will be radiance; if the 
thought is dark, at noonday there will 
be demons. 

Be not lenient to your own faults; 
keep your pardon for others. 


When the sense of shame is lost, 
advancement ceases. 


Who steals goods is called a thief; 
who steals dominions, a ruler. 


Sit in quiet and consider your own 
faults; do not spend your time in dis- 
cussing those of others. 


It is easy to get a thousand sol- 
diers, but difficult to find one general. 


A thousand-foot embankment will 
be broken by the hole of an ant. 


*From ‘“‘ Japanese Proverbs.” Compiled, 
translated and published by Ota Masayoshi. 


ORIENTAL WISDOM* 





Genius hears one individual and 


then comprehends ten. 


Negligence looks at the battle- 
field, then makes its arrows. 


The fish which escapes from the 
hook seems always the largest. 


Give to the hero the jeweled 
sword; to the beauty, perfume. 


Where there are no birds, the bat 
will be king. 

Seeking information is a moment’s 
shame; but not to learn is surely a 
lasting shame. 


A woman adorns herself for one 
who admires her; a man will die for 
one who understands him. 


A woman without jealousy is like a 
ball without elasticity. 


A gentleman will be careful not 
to stop to retie his shoe-lace beside 
another’s watermelon field. 


Stronger than a yoke of strong oxen 
is the drawing power of a single hair 
of woman. 


Even the devil is interestine 2t sev- 
enteen years, as peasant’s tea is fra- 
grant at the first drawing. 


Unless blind and deaf, one cannot 
be impartial. 


In trying to straighten her horns, 
the cow was killed. 


The bee stings a weeping face. 

Doubting minds will ever bring a 
swarm of demons. 

Proof is better than theory. 


The escaping warrior, after defeat, 
fears the trembling of the grass. 


Everybody has eight eyes for his 
neighbor’s business. 


Without shoveling the snow from 


their own door-steps, some people are 
ever gazing at the eaves of others. 
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LARGEST SEARCH-LIGHT IN THE WORLD 


A New American Triumph Chicago Evening Lamp 


To America belongs the honor of 
constructing the largest and most 
powerful electric search-light in the 
world, now at the World’s Fair. It 
stands about ten feet six inches high 
to the upper side of the ventilator on 
the top of the drum, and the total 
weight is 6,000 pounds, but so per- 
fectly is it mounted and balanced 
that a child can move it in any direc- 
tion. It was built by the General 
Electric Company. 

The reflecting lens mirror used in 
this projector is 150 centimeters, or 
sixty inches in diameter. It is acon- 
cave spherical mirror of the Mangin 
type, free from spherical aberration, 
reflecting a sensibly parallel beam of 
light. It was manufactured espe- 


cially for this projector in Paris, 


France, and is a most perfect speci- 
men of optical work, three and one- 
fourth inches thick at the edges and 
one-sixteenth of an inch thick at the 
center, and weighs about 800 pounds. 
The metal ring in which it is mounted 
weighs about 750 pounds, and- the 
total lens, ring and cover, weigh 
about 1,600 pounds. 

This great mirror is mounted at 
one end of the big drum, the outer 
end of which is furnished with a door 
consisting of a metal rim in which are 
fixed a number of plate glass strips 
five-sixteenths of an inch thick by six 
inches wide. Inside the drum and 
sliding upon ways arranged on the 
bottom is placed the electric lamp, 
the source of the light which is re- 
flected by the mirror. 

It is entirely automatic in its action, 
is six feet high and weighs about 400 
pounds. The carbons used are also 
made especially for it. The upper or 
positive carbon is one and one-half 
inches long, with a five-sixteenths of 
an inch core of soft carbon running 
from end to end through its center. 
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The lower or negative carbon is one 
and one-fourth inches in diameter, is 
fifteen inches long and also has a core 
of soft carbon running throughits cen- 
ter. In addition its outer surface is 
heavily coated with copper. The 
positive carbon is set a little in front 
of the negative, and thus almost all 
the intense light of the incandescent 
crater is cast upon the reflector. 

The maximum current at which 
this lamp operates is 200 amperes, 
and at this current the lamp has a 
luminous intensity of about 90,000 to 
100,000 candles, the reflected beam a 
total luminous intensity of about 375- 
000,000 candles, an intensity which 
the eye cannot appreciate. In look- 
ing at the side of the beam the spec- 
tator only distinguishes a stream of 
light of comparatively low intensity, 
but in looking at the beam directly its 
brilliancy is fully seen and the effect 
is absolutely blinding. Ventilators at 
the top and sides allowa constant cur- 
rent of air to pass through the drum 
and dissipate the heat generated by 
the arc lamp, and they are so 
arranged that no light can escape 
through them. All the connections 
for adjusting the positions of the car- 
bonsand the lamp are brought through 
the drum to the outside, and are ar- 
ranged in close proximity to one an- 
other at one side, so that all may be 
manipulated by the operator without 
moving from his position. 

It was observed that the space 
within the beam was violently agi- 
tated, and closer observation revealed 
the fact that millions of moths and 
minute insects were hovering in it, at- 
tracted by the brilliancy of the light. 

How far the powerful beam of light 
of this instrument can be seen is diffi- 
cult tostate. The search light set up 
by the General Electric Company on 
Mount Washington, in the White 
Mountains, has a diameter of only 
thirty inches, and a reflected light 
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from the mirror of about 100,000 
candle power, yet the newspaper can 
be read in its beam ten miles away, 
and light can be seen from points one 
hundred miles away. How much far- 
ther, then, could this 375,000,000 
candle-power light be seen in a clear 
atmosphere, free from moisture, if the 
projector could be mounted upon an 
eminence sufficiently high to clear all 
surrounding obstacles? 

A correspondent of the Scientific 
American thus describes the effect of 
the light on the World’s Fair grounds 
when viewed from a height: 

“‘The effect down below was beau- 
tiful. Thousands of electric lights 
glittering. The electric fountains 
throwing up purple, red, yellow and 
green streams of water, which added 
to the scene. A storm was coming 
up in the distance, and I must say I 
felt lonesome upon that roof, a thou- 
sand feet in length. But I had come 
to see the search light, and was very 
anxious to see it and get down as soon 
as possible. When the switch was 
thrown, the beam of light shot forth 
and the scene was more dreamy than 
ever. Gnats, flies, and thousands of 
vermin flying through the rays looked 
like bright pieces of metal. 

“The power of the light being so 
great, when it was thrown on the 
Ferris Wheel, about two miles dis- 
tant, the structure appeared to be like 
white enamel, although it is a dark 
object, the outline of which was very 
sharp andclear. Smaller details were 
distinctly seen. When the beam was 
thrown on a white object close by, the 
effect was surprising. It was likethe 
focus of a sunglass, and seemed as if 
the object must smoke in a few sec- 
onds. Swinging the light on the bat- 
tleship Illinois, it appeared brighter 
than when “een in full sunshine. The 
electric lau: shes and gondolas looked 
like toothpicks floating around in the 
lagoons. People walking along the 
avenues looked about the size of small 
tacks. As it commenced to sprinkle, 
the light was shut off and covered 
up, and then the journey down com- 
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menced, with steady step by step, 
until I reached the ground in safety. 
It was indeed a rare experience.” 


OF THE HALF-TONE 
San Francisco Cal 


INVENTION 
George Meisenbach’s Process 


The name of George Meisenbach 
is known and respected in art circles 
the world over, and particularly 
wherever the reproduction of works 
of art is appreciated. Mr. Meisen- 
bach is the inventor of the process 
known as the ‘‘ half-tone Meisenbach 
process,” by means of which photo- 
graphs may be printed directly on 
book and newspaper presses. 

The invention has almost superseded 
the use of copper-plate engraving, and 
to a great extent engraving on wood 
also, as itis much cheaper and the 
work is more perfect. Fifteen years 
ago Meisenbach had established a 
reputation in Germany as an etcher 
and engraver on copper plates, which 
was at that time considered a perfect 
process for the reproduction of art 
work. The only objection to the 
process was its expense, for to en- 
grave and etch a large copper plate 
of an elaborate painting sometimes 
took a year or two, so tedious and 
difficult was the work. 

But about that time the new process 
was introduced called the photogra- 
vure, and Meisenbach, who had kept 
himself busy and had accumulated con- 
siderable money in his profession, saw 
his business dwindling away under the 
competition of this innovation, which 
gave good results for a small expend- . 
iture of money. Being thus com- 
pelled by circumstances Meisenbach 
began to study out a plan by means 
of which photographs might be pre- 
pared for the printing press directly. 
He knew from the beginning that 
this could be done only by raising 
the shades of the plate, and after 
experimenting for two years and 
spending all the money he had accu- 
mulated he succeeded in perfecting a 
contrivance which would do the work. 

A glass plate was _ prepared 
with lines crossing each other and 
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engraved very closely together. This 
plate was placed against the positive 
of a photographic plate, and the 
shades were raised with the network 
of lines and ready for use. Meisen- 
bach took out patents in fourteen 
European States, and his fortune rose 
again. But, as he says, he failed to 
make millions more because he did 
not take out patents on the subse- 
quent improvements of his invention. 

Instead of using the ordinary 
photograph plate along with the plate 
of engraved glass, he soon began to 
photograph directly on the engraved 
plate, but did not think it possible 
for any one else to discover his im- 
provement, and neglected to have it 
patented. As a result the patent 
stands in some other name and 
Meisenbach does not reap the profits 
of it. Some years ago Meisenbach 
took with him twenty clever artists 
and went to London, where he opened 
an establishment for the reproduction 
of works of art by this process. The 
venture was a very profitable one, 
and Meisenbach recently sold the 
business for $70,000. He has now 
practically retired from business, and 
his son manages two large establish- 
ments—one in Berlin, the other in 
London—in which Meisenbach has 
already invested more than $70,000. 


MAKING THIN SHEETS OF IRON 
Rivalry Among Iron Workers....Paper Maker's Journal 


Among the novelties introduced on 
the continent lately are visiting cards 
made of thin sheets of iron, a revival 
of exhibits made at the first Univer- 
sal exhibition, held in Londonin 1851. 

The French and Spanish journals 
‘ have been lately treating this matter 
of fine rolling of sheets of iron as a 
novelty, but, in truth, the affair re- 
sulted in a competition between 
American and English metallurgists 
arising out of the exhibit of a speci- 
men of iron paper, if it may be so 
termed, madein 1851 by an American 
firm. A lively competition in iron 
rolling then ensued among British 
manufacturers as to the thinness 
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which steel could be rolled cold. Mr. 
Gillott rolled sheets the average 
thickness of which was the eighteen 
hundredth part of an inch. In other 
words, 1,800 sheets piled upon each 
other would collectively measure an 
inch in thickness, while the thinnest 
tissue paper to be purchased in the 
stationers’ or cigarette paper, meas- 
ured thetwelve hundredth of an inch. 

These very thin iron sheets are per- 
fectly smooth and easy to write on, 
although porous when held up to a 
good light. It may not be out of place, 
considering the great interest that is 
taken by those connected with that 
great branch of industry, the iron 
trade, to give a few particulars as to 
the extent iron can be welded and the 
thin sheets that can be rolled out. 

Brother Jonathan little though 
what a hubbub would be created in 
the old country forty-two years ago, 
when from Pittsburg he sent that 
wonderful letter, written on a sheet 
made from iron, which took no less 
than 1,000 sheets to make an inch in 
thickness, the dimensions being 8 
inches by 54 inches, or a surface of 
44 inches, and weighing 69 grains. 
The fact had no sooner made its ap- 
pearance in print than Britain’s sons 
began to work, and soon we heard 
that a sheet containing the same num- 
ber of surface inches, but weighing 
only 46 grains, had been made at the 
Marshfield Iron Works, Llanelly, Car- 
marthenshire, being exactly one-third 
less in weight. 

But soon the Welsh leek had to 
give way to the rose of England, for 
Staffordshire was anxious to take its 
wonted lead. The Hope Iron Works 
succeeded in making a sheet of 119 
surface inches, weighing but 89 grains, 
which, reduced to the American and 
Welsh standard of 44 inches, gives 
about 33 grains ; Messrs. R. Williams 
& Co., 69 inches, 49 grains; reduced 
to the same standard, about 31 grains. 
Fora time Staffordshire wore the belt, 
but Wales became very restless and 
anxious for the honor of St. David, so 
further attempts were made. 
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Marshfield came again into the 
field. They succeeded in making one 
sheet 8 by 54 inches, or a surface of 
44 inches, of the astonishing weight of 
234 grains only, which required no 
less than 2,583 sheets to make one 
inch in thickness. Another sheet 8 
by 6 inches, or 48 surface inches, 
weighed 25 grains, but brought to the 
standard of 44 inches gives but 23 
grains, and requires 2,950 sheets to 
make one inch in thickness. The 
Pontardawe Tin Works next came into 
the field with a sheet 14# by 7 5-16, 
or a surface of 115-17 inches, weigh- 
ing 60 grains, but being reduced to 
44 inches is 244 grains, a trifle heavier 
than the Marshfield, but Pontardware 
claims 3,799 sheets to make one inch. 

We now come to the climax. The 
mill manager of Messrs. W. Hallam & 
Co. of the Upper Forest Tin Works, 
near Swansea, succeeded in making a 
sheet of the finest appearance and 
‘thinness that has ever yet been seen 
by mortal eye. The iron from which 
the sheet was rolled was made on the 
premises. It was worked in a finery 
with charcoal and the usual blast; 
afterward taken to the hammer to be 
formed into a regular flat bottom; 
from thence conveyed to the balling 
furnace, and when sufficiently heated 
taken up to the rolls, lengthened and 
cut by shears into proper lengths, 
piled up and transferred to the balling 
furnace again. When heated, it was 
passed through the rolls, back again 
into the balling furnace, and when 
duly brought to the proper pitch was 
taken to the rolls and made into a 
thoroughly good bar. 

Such is the history in connection 
with the forge department. It was 
then taken to the tin mills and rolled 
till it was supposed to be thinner than 
22 grains, afterward passed through 
the cold mills to give it the necessary 
polish, and it stands on record as the 
thinnest sheet of iron ever rolled. 
The sheet in question was 10 by 54 
inches, or 55 inches in surface, and 
weighed but 20 grains, which, being 
brought to the standard of 8 by 54 
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inches, or 44 surface inches, is but 16 
grains, or 30 per cent. less than any 
previous effort, and required at least 
4,800 to make an inch in thickness. 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS 
George Iles New York Sunday Sun 


In the north gallery of the Mining 
Building at Chicago is one of the best 
exhibits of the World's Fair, that of 
the Standard Oil Company, the con- 
cern which practically controls the 
petroleum industry of the United 
States, by virtue of an organization 
in many respects the most remark- 
able in the world. This exhibit in 
its orderly thoroughness, in being ar- 
ranged so as perfectly to explain it- 
self, takes rank withthe displays of 
national scientific departments in the 
United States Government Building. 

One of its striking features is its 
central window transparency, a photo- 
graph 50 by 84 inches of a relief map 
of the United States, defining the 
oil-producing districts in tinted areas. 
This picture is not only the largest, 
but the most beautiful of the kind in 
existence. Along the gallery wall, 
on the opposite side of the display, is 
an elaborate model showing a cross- 
section of mother earth as_ she 
stretches westward from Olean, N. Y., 
in the richest belt of oil country. 

Here and there in this model glass 
tubes are inserted to show the height 
to which oil rises, making it plain 
how much more valuable is a flowing 
well than a well whose oil must be 
pumped to the surface. What the 
drill of the well sinker finds as it 
penetrates the ground is given in 
several long upright glass tubes, each 
of course on a scale greatly reduced. 
Specimens of sands, gravels, and 
rocks from every typical oil region in 
America fills scores of small jars. 

It was on the r2thof August, 1859, 
that the first well, the Drake, com- 
menced to flow at Titusville, Pa. <A 
little bit of a phial, which a casual 
visitor might easily miss, filled with 
oil from this well, occupies a post of 
honor; the sample is light brown, 
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fairly clear, and very different in 
quality from the ordinary output of a 
well. What that output looks like in 
all its inkiness is shown ina glass 
cylinder holding a barrelful. The oil 
much resembles asolution of tar, and 
apretty strong solution at that. 

The sticky constituents of crude 
oil give rise to a world of trouble, 
clogging, as they do, the tubes of the 
wells, the resource against them is a 
torpedo. Thisis a cigar-shaped can 
of twenty to twenty-five quarts of 
nitro-glycerine, duly surmounted by 
percussion caps and lowered into a 
well; when it has gone as far as it 
will there is dropped upon it a ‘‘ go- 
devil,” a heavy three-winged piece of 
iron, with the effect that some very 
effective scouring takes place. The 
torpedo and its mate of irreverent 
name are often impressed into an- 
other important duty. A drilling for 
oil may fail in that a wall of unknown 
thickness stands between the oil bed 


and the tube; usually this wall yields 


to the torpedo’s persuasions. There 
are cases when the nitro-glycerine 
does not explode and when the well 
sinker does not care to haul up the 
can and investigate the reason why. 
Like the archer in Shakespeare, he 
speeds a second arrow following the 
first. A second torpedo, armed with 
a ten-minute fuse, never fails as a 
discourager of hesitancy. 

With oil duly brought to the sur- 
face of the ground and stored in a 
well tank, the next task is to take it 
to the refinery. For this purpose a 
tank car may be employed, a model 
making its proportions clear to visi- 
tors unfamiliar with the car itself. 
Few people not in the oil business 
would guess that the capacity of a 
tank car is as much as 5,250 gallons. 
But railroads long ago resigned supre- 
macy in the transportation of oil to 
the pipe lines, which carry oil as 
easily over hundreds of miles as the 
Croton system bears water over hun- 
dreds of furlongs. When first pipes 
were laid for the carriage of oil, their 
joints were so leaky that the enter- 
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prise had to be abandoned; to-day, 
with pipes tight and true, and buried 
three feet in the earth to minimize 
their expansion and _ contraction, 
petroleum makes a journey of 250 
miles with scarcely any loss whatever. 

For the work of propulsioa only the 
most powerful machinery will serve, 
the pressure in the pipes often rising 
to 1,200 or even 1,500 pounds to the 
square inch; before being laid the 
pipes are tested to double this pres- 
sure. As the oilrollsalong, it leaves 
on the sides of the pipes an unctious 
deposit, and to remove this a scraper 
is introduced, shaped like the pro- 
pellor of a steamship. This instru- 
ment bears the same name as _ its 
cousin, the striker of torpedos. 
Swiftly rotated as itis by the current 
of oil, it scours a pipe very thoroughly. 
Ocean as well as land transportation 
must be provided, for last year, out 
of its production of 2,268,000,000 
gallons of petroleum, America sent 
abroad 815,000,000. 

The big glass jar, in its forty-two 
gallons of black and ill-smelling oil, 
represents a value at the wells of but 
59 cents; evidently there must be 
elaborate treatment of it before it can 
afford odorless oils, white as water. 
Within twenty years or so the manu- 
facture of petroleum has undergone a 
quiet revolution. In the early days 
of the business the naphthas and 
other volatile products were largely 
sent into the air, and the heavy 
tarry residuals were for the most 
part thrown away. To-day the high- 
est chemical skill is enlisted to get 
everything out of crude oil that is in it, 
at least possible cost, with reduction 
of waste to the vanishing point. 

Glass models, showing the essen- 
tials of the apparatus employed for 
this purpose, fill a large case. Here 
are furnaces controllable in tempera- 
ture by a touch; stills for the distilla- 
tion of crude oil and the redistillation 
of its products; holders for the agita- 
tion of oil with sulphuric acid and the 
other banishers of ill odors, and for 
subsequent washing with caustic soda 
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thoroughly to neutralize the acid, de- 
structive as in weakest attenuation it 
would be to metal surfaces. 

Here, too, are the press houses, 
where the paraffines and waxes are 
separated from the thick residuum of 
a still. Now, as formerly, the princi- 
pal product of petroleum is illuminat- 
ing oil; but to-day the by-products 
are of decided and growing import- 
ance, for the question of the Standard 
Oil Company seems to be: Given 
superabounding by-products, what 
new applications can we find for them? 
The answer is in scores of shelves 
laden with proof that the oil well is a 
formidable rival to the. cotton seed, 
the olive tree, the pitch pine, the as- 
phaltum lake, the gas retort, and 
even to the busy bee. 

Speaking broadly, the treatment of 
crude oil is by distillation, and little 
more. Glance at the products of the 
stills, successively ranked as they are 
from a benzine, two-thirds the specific 
gravity of water, to a carbon pressed 
for duty in anarc lamp. Gasolines 
deodorized fill jar after jar, one par- 
ticularly fine brand being used for the 
intense, clear flamein which the bam- 
boo filament of an incandescent bulb 
unites with the platinum wire to lead 
in its electric current. Other brands 
melt the solder in canning machines. 

Gasoline, we can see, has an ample 
variety of chemical applications; it 
dissolves rubber for waterproof cloth- 
ing; it removes grease from the 
fleeces of sheep; flaxseed, reduced to 
meal, is placed with it ina percolator, 
effectually separating the flax oil. 
With care, gasoline can be made to 
destroy moths in furniture and cloth- 
ing; an entomologist, witha pint of it, 
can painlessly kill a thousand insects, 
with, what is important, the least 
possible distortion of leg and wing. 

In the manufacture of paints, var- 
nishes and lacquers deodorized naph- 
thas have manifold utility. As sub- 
stitutes for turpentine they are used 
as thinning ingredients; in such ja- 
pans as are baked, naphtha is better 
than turpentine, in that it dries 
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quicker and does not run. Naphtha 
goes to form a capital wood stain for 
shingles, and a wood filler serviceable 
as a first coat to the painter and var- 
nisher. Combined with rosin and 
cheap metallic oxides it makes a paint 
good enough for barrels and the like. 

Of oils the chief display, of course, 
is of illuminants. One row bears 
labels declaring that these particular 
brands are up to the fire tests im- 
posed by New York and other States. 
For New York the test is placed at 
150° Fahr. An oil of 175° test is fur- 
nished for locomotive headlights; an- 
other is extensively supplied to light- 
houses, and the simple apparatus 
which keeps the oil at a constant level 
is well worth examination. For lake, 
river and coast steamers, and for pas- 
senger cars, an oil is supplied with 
the extremely high test of 300°. 

Weight for weight, it has twice the 
efficiency of coal. In Russia locomo- 
tives use petroleum,and so do steamers 
on the Black and Caspian seas, with 
much benefit in replacing the frightful 
labor of stoking by the gentle motion 
of an automatic pump. 

When from petroleum all the oils 
have been driven off there remains in 
the stilla residuum which looks about 
as worthless as anything can. And 
yet, plied by modern alchemy, from 
that murky sediment is derived paraf- 
fine, a mineral soap stock, wax white 
as snow, asphaltum for paving, tar 
for roofing, and carbons to shine as 
petroleum's haughty rival, the electric 
light. The paraffine is made into 
candles, and renders leather, wood, 
and paper waterproof, as _ testify cer- 
tain wrappers for cartridges, paste- 
board egg cases, sheets of caramel 
tissue, and butter platters of thin 
veneer. Wax, in its unrefined state, 
is applied to building paper; purified 
and bleached, it is moulded into the 
semblance of fruits and flowers; it is 
even worked up into chewing gum. 
Of kin to all these are the vaselines, 
perfectly deodorized, which never 
grow rancid, and which are here 
shown in a wide variety of emollients, 





TREASURE TROVE: 


OLD FAVORITES 





WALLS OF CORN 
Ellen Palmer Allerton...... Annabel and Other Poems 
Smiling and beautiful, heaven’s dome, 
Bends softly over our prairie home, 


But wide, wide lands that stretched away, 
Before my eyes in the days of May, 

The rolling prairies billowy swell, 

Breezy upland and the timbered dell, 


Stately mansion and hut forlorn, 
All are hidden by walls of corn. 


All wide the world is narrowed down, 
To walls of corn, now sere and brown. 


What do they hold—these walls of corn, 
Whose banners toss on the breeze of morn? 


He who questions may soon be told, 
A great state’s wealth these walls enfold. 


No sentinels guard these walls of corn, 
Never is sounded the warder’s horn. 


Yet the pillars are hung with gleaming gold, 
Left all unbarred, though thieves are bold. 


Clothes and food for the toiling poor, 
Wealth to heap at the rich man’s door ; 


Meat for the healthy, and balm for him 
Who moans and tosses in chamber dim ; 


Shoes for the barefooted, pearls to twine 
In the scented tresses of ladies fine ; 


Things of use for the lowly cot, 
Where (bless the corn) want cometh not ; 


Luxuries rare for the mansion grand, 
Gifts of a rich and fertile land ; 


All these things and so many more, 
It would fill a book to name them o’er, 


Are hid and held in these walls of corn, 
Whose banners toss on the breeze of morn. 


Where do they stand, these walls of corn, 
Whose banners toss on the breeze of morn? 


Open the Atlas, conned by rule, 
In the olden days of the district school. 


Point to the rich and bounteous land 
That yields such fruits tothe toiler’s hand. 


‘* Treeless desert,” they called it then, 
Haunted by beasts and forsook by men. 


Little they knew what wealth untold 
Lay hid where the desolate prairies rolled. 


Who would have dared, with brush or pen, 
As this land is now, to paint it then? 


And how would the wise ones laugh in scorn 
Had prophet foretold these walls of corn, 
Whose banners toss in the breeze of morn? 


THE DEFON OF THE GIBBET 


Fitz-James O’Brien Collected Poems 


There was no west, there was no east, 
No star abroad for eye to see; 

And Norman spurred his jaded beast 
Hard by the terrible gallows tree. 


‘*O Norman, haste across this waste,— 
For something seems to follow me!” 
‘*Cheer up,dear Maud, for,thanked be God, 

We nigh have passed the gallows-tree!” 


He kissed her lip; then, spur and whip ! 
And fast they fled across the lea! 

But vain the heel and rewel steel,— 
For something leaped the gallows-tree! 


“Give me your cloak, your knightly cloak, 
That wrapped you oft beyond the sea; 
The wind is bold, my bones are old, 
And I am cold on the gallows-tree.” 


‘*O holy God! O dearest Maud, 
Quick, some prayer, the best that be! 

A bony hand my neck has spanned, 
And tears my knightly cloak from me 


”? 


“Give me your wine, the.red, red wine, 
That in the flask hangs by your knee; 
Ten summers burst on me accurst, 
And I’m athirst on the gallows-tree.” 


‘*O Maud, my life! my loving wife ! 
Have you no prayer to set us free? 
My belt unclasps, a demon grasp 
Drags my wine-flask from my knee!” 


‘*Give me your bride, your bonnie bride, 

That left her nest with you to flee; 
Oh, she hath flown to be my own, 

For I’m alone on the gallows-tree!” 


‘*Cling closer, Maud, and trust in God! 
Cling close!—She slips from me!”— 
A prayer, a groan, and he alone 
Rode on that night from the gallows-tree, 
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THE STOCK-DRIVERS’ RIDE 


William Sharp.............An Australian Poem Poems of Wild Life 


O’er the range, and down the gully, across the river bed, 

We are riding on the tracks of the cattle that have fled. 

The mopokes all arelaughing, and the cockatoos are screaming, 
And bright amidst the stringy-barks the parrakeets are gleaming! 


The wattle-blooms are fragrant, and the great magnolias fair 
Make a heavy, sleepy sweetness in the hazy morning air; 

But the rattle and the crashing of our horses’ hoofs ring out, 
And the cheery shout we answer with our long repeated shout— 


Coo-ee-coo-ee-cee ! Coo-ee-coo-eee-Coo-ee-Coo-ee ! 

Damnation Dick” he hears us, and he shrills back Whoo-ee-ee ! 
Damnation Dick,” the prince of native trackers thus we call, 

From the way he swigs his liquor, and the oaths that he can squall ! 


Thro’ more ranges, thro’ more gullies, down sun-scorch’d granite ways 
We go crashing, slipping, thundering in our joyous morning race— 
And the drowsy ’possums shriek, and o’er each dried-up creek 

The wallabies run scuttling, as if playing hide-and-seek. 


And like iron striking iron do our horses’ hoofs loud ring 

As down the barren granite slopes we leap and slide and spring ; 
Then one range further only and we reach a moment rein 

Our steaming steeds, as wide before us stretches out the grassy plain! 


And ‘‘ Damnation Dick” comes running like a human kangaroo, 
And he cries, ‘‘ The herd have bolted to the creek of Waharoo!” 
So we swing across the desert, and for miles and miles we go 
Till men and horses pant athirst i’ the fierce sun’s fiery glow. 


And at last across the plains, where the kangaroos fly leaping, 
And the startled emus in their flight go circularly sweeping, 
We see the trees that hide the spring of Waharoo, and there 
The cattle all are standing still—the bulls with a fierce stare! 


Then off to right goes Harry, on his sorrel, ‘‘ Pretty Jane,” 

And to the left, on ‘‘ Thunderbolt,” Tom scours across the plain ; 
And Jim and I, well mounted, and on foot, ‘‘ Damnation Dick,” 
Go straight for Waharoo, and our stockwhips fling and flick! 


Ho! there goes old ‘‘ Black Beetle,” the patriarch of the herd! 

His doughty courage vanish’d when Tom’s long leash cracked and whirred ; 
And after him the whole lot flee, and homeward headlong dash— 

What Lellowing flight and thunder of hoofs, as thro’ the scrub we crash! 


Back through the gum-tree gullies, and over the river-bed, 

And past the sassafras ranges, whereover at dawn we sped; 

With thunderous noise and shouting, the drivers and driven flee— 
And this was the race that was raced by Tom, Jim, Harry, and me! 





THE SLIPPERS OF ABOU-KAREM* 





Once upon a time there dwelt at 
Bagdad a merchant whose avarice was 
something frightful. His name was 
Abou-Karem. Although he was ex- 
tremely rich, his clothes were noth- 
ing but rags, and nobody could pos- 
sibly tell the original color of the 
cloth which formed his turban. 

But the most remarkable thing 
about him was his pair of slippers, an 
extraordinary collection of scraps and 
shreds, which looked like the rem- 
nants of a beggar’s cloak, fastened 
upon soles studded with huge nails. 
For the last ten years these wretched 
shoes had given employment to the 
most patient cobblers of the town, 
and whenever any one wished to de- 
scribe a weighty burden he would 
say: ‘‘It is as heavy as Abou- 
Karem's slippers!” 

One morning the grasping mer- 
chant, who was a keen hand at a 
bargain, went into the public square 
and purchased at a very low price an 
assortment of crystals. A few days 
later he learned that a _ perfumer, 
whose affairs were embarrassed, had 
some attar of roses forsale. Profiting 
by this poor man’s need, he bought 
the precious stuff at half-price. 

Now, it is the custom of Eastern 
merchants, when they have conducted 
an advantageous bargain, to invite 
their friends to a feast. But Abou- 
Karem, although much elated by his 
good luck, did not for an instant 
dream of squandering a portion of his 
profits upon a banquet. 

He decided, however, to take a 
bath, as it was a long time since he 
had permitted himself such a luxury. 
In leaving his house for the purpose 
he chanced to meet an acquaintance, 
who, observing how painfully he 
limped in his horrible old slippers, re- 
marked to him that he really ought 
to buy some new ones. 


*From the French of Xavier Marmier, in 
The Strand Magazine, 


‘* Well, I have sometimes thought 
of doing so,” replied Abou-Karem; 
‘but, upon reflection, I have come to 
the conclusion these are not so bad 
and may serve mea long time yet.” 

When the merchant had finished 
his ablutions, he donned again his 
rags, and wound his filthy turban 
around his head, but instead of his own 
much-mended shoes he found a hand- 
some, perfectly new pair of slippers. 

Thinking that these must be a gen- 
erous gift from the friend whom he 
had met that morning, he coolly 
slipped his feet into them, and re- 
turned to his dwelling in glee at being 
so cheaply and excellently shod. 

Unfortunately for Abou-Karem, 
these beautiful slippers belonged to 
the Cadi of Bagdad, who, almost at 
the same time as the miser, had vis- 
ited the same bathing establishment. 

The wrath of this potentate may be 
imagined when his slaves, searching 
everywhere for his slippers, found 
only those of Abou-Karem. The 
miser was promptly arrested, and 
dragged as a thief before the Cadi. 

In vain he attempted to defend. 
himself; nobody would listen to him. 
He was thrown into prison, and re- 
leased only upon payment of a fine— 
a considerable sum, with which he 
might have bought fine things. 

On his return to his house, Abou- 
Karem, in a rage with his slippers, as 
being the cause of his misfortune, 
flung them into the Tigris, which 
flowed beneath his windows. Several 
days afterwards some fishermen drew 
forth from the rivera heavy net. They 
doubted not but that they had taken 
an exceptionally good haul, and re- 
joiced accordingly. How disgusted 
were they when, instead of fish they 
expected to see, they beheld Abou- 
Karem’s slippers, the nails of which 
had broken the meshes of their net. 

Disentangling them from their in- 
jured property, they hurled them 
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furiously against the miser’s win- 
dows. Falling violently into his 
room, the slippers smashed the bot- 
tles of attar of roses and the crystals 
which he had hoped to turn to such 
profitable account. 

“‘Ah! hateful slippers!” exclaimed 
their owner, as he entered the cham- 
ber, and saw the havoc they had 
wrought. ‘‘At all events, you shall 
harm me no more!” 

Then, taking with him a spade, he 
went into his garden, dug there a 
deep hole, and buried the obnoxious 
shoes. A neighbor, who was his 
enemy, seeing him thus employed, 
hastened to inform the governor that 
the lucky Abou-Karem was digging for 
hidden treasure. The powerful func- 
tionary’s cupidity was at once excited. 

In vain the merchant denied his 
neighbor’s story, and protested that 
his only object in digging had been 
the burial of his slippers. Vainly, in 
order to prove his statement, he ex- 
hibited his fatal property. The gover- 


nor sternly refused to believe him, and 
ordered him to pay a heavy fine. 
Abou-Karem left the presence of 
his implacable judge, bearing in his 
hands the slippers which had failed 
to prove his innocence, and crying in 


his rage: ‘‘I wish never to touch 
them, never to see them again!” 

With these words, he threw the 
slippers into a reservoir which ad- 
joined the governor’s palace. Un- 
happily, they were sucked into an 
already obstructed pipe, and com- 
pletely stopped the flow of the water. 

Then there was a huge outcry. 
The engineers, summoned in hot 
haste to ascertain the cause of this 
accident, discovered, of course, the 
clumsy slippers, and, equally of course, 
were careful to suppress the fact that 
owing to their own negligence the 
pipe had been already partially stopped 
up when the slippers had been thrown 
in. It was Abou-Karem who had 
done all the mischief, doubtless out 
of spite against the governor. 

Again he was arrested and sen- 
tenced to pay another heavy fine. 
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His slippers, however, were scrupu- 
lously returned to him. 

‘* What is to be done with them?” 
said the worried man to himself. ‘‘ I 
have consigned them to the earth 
and to the water, and the result in 
each case has been most disastrous. 
It only remains for me to commit 
them to the flames. But as they are 
so soaked with water and mud, it 
will be necessary first to dry them.” 

Thus cogitating, he carried them 
up to the roof of his house and 
deposited them upon the terrace. 
Alas! a dog,. amusing himself upon 
a neighboring terrace, leaped upon 
that of Abou-Karem, began to play 
with those luckless slippers, dragged 
one of them to the edge of the roof, 
and let it fall upon the head of a 
woman who, carrying a child in her 
arms, was walking in the street below. 

Upon the summons of the woman’s 
husband, Abou-Karem was arrested 
for the fourth time, and punished 
more severely than ever for having 
nearly killed a mother and her child. 

After the sentence had been pro- 
nounced, the merchant, turning a 
rueful face towards the Cadi, ad- 
dressed him thus: 

‘*Most puissant judge! I submit 
myself humbly to your decree. I 
will pay the fine, and undergo my 
chastisement. But I implore of you 
this one favor—protect me against 
my terrible slippers! They have 
caused me to be imprisoned, humil- 
iated, ruined, and have put me in 
peril of capital punishment. Who 
knows to what danger they might not 
yet expose me? Be just and merciful! 
Let me hope that the evils which they 
have brought about may be no longer 
attributed to me, but rather to these 
instruments of wicked spirits!” 

The Cadi acceded to this request, 
promising that he would himself take 
charge of the fatal shoes. At the 
same time, he warned the avaricious 
Abou-Karem that true economy does 
not consist in the continual amassing 
of wealth, but rather in the wise 
regulation of needful expenditure, 
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MY MEPORIES OF THE STAGE 


Ellen Terry The San Francisco Argonaut 


In justice to myself I must say that 
the ambition to become a great 
actress caught fire at a very early 
stage. The first play in which I 
acted was ‘‘The Winter's Tale.” I 
was cast for the part of Mamillius, 
and how my young heart swelled 
with pride—I can recall the sensation 
now—-when I was told what I had to 
do. There is something, I suppose, 
in a woman’s nature which always 
makes her recollect how she was 
dressed at any especially eventful 
moment of her life, and I can see 
myself, as though it were yesterday, 
in my little red and white coat—very 
short—very pink silk stockings, and 
a row of tight, sausage curls—my 
mother was always very careful that 
they should be in perfect order and 
regularity—clustered around my head. 

A small go-cart, which it was my 
duty to drag about the stage, was 
also a keen source of pride and a 
great trouble to me. My first 
dramatic failure dates from that go- 
cart. I was told to run about with 
it on the stage, and, while carrying 
out my instructions with more vigor 
than discretion, tripped over the 
handle, and down I came on my 
back. A titter ran through the 
house, and I felt that my career as 
an actress was ruined forever. 
Bitter and copious were the tears I 
shed—but I am not sure the incident 
materially altered my life. 

Although I was then only about 
eight or nine years old, the wonderful 
fire and genius of Mrs. Kean made a 
strong impression onme. Yet under 
what disadvantages actresses suffered 
in those days! When I think of the 
costume in which Mrs. Kean used to 
play the part of Hermione, it seems 
marvelous to me that she could have 
produced the impression that she did. 
For instance, no matter what the 


character might be that she was 
taking, she always used to wear her 
hair drawn flat over her forehead and 
twisted tight round her ears in a kind 
of a circular sweep, such asa writing- 
master makes when he attempts an 
extra grand flourish. And then the 
amount of petticoats she used to 
wear! Although Hermione is a 
Greek part, and classic ladies were 
not supposed to wear a superfluity of 
raiment, Mrs. Kean used to be 
always bunched out by layer upon 
layer of petticoats. Still, I have 
never yet seen the play which could 
be made or marred by acostume, and 
if the petticoats were ‘‘ full” of plaits, 
the voice was full of pathos. 

The transition, however, from the 
old happy-go-lucky way of ‘‘ staging” 
a piece, with its sublime indifference 
to correctness of detail and disregard 
of archeology, was steadily advanc- 
ing. Charles Kean had been sent to 
Eton by his father, and one of the 
advantages he derived from a class- 
ical education was that he had his 
eyes opened to the absurd anachron- 
isms in costume and accessories which 
prevailed at that period, and when he 
undertook the management of the 
Princess's Theatre he earnestly set to 
work to carry on the good change 
already begun by Kemble and Mac- 
ready. A naturally refined taste, in 
addition to a scholarly sense of ac- 
curacy and refinement, set him on the 
right path, and he it was, in company 
with Mr. Phelps, who firmly estab- 
lished the series of stage reforms 
brought in our day to such wonderful 
perfection by Mr. Irving. 

Very young actors sometimes com- 
plain of low salaries and long hours. 
I wish they could see Mr. Kean’s sal- 
ary list—they would soon cease to 
grumble. Why, a young man to-day 
gets as much for carrying ona Coal- 
box as an experienced actor then re- 
ceived for playing an important part. 
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Then how different the hours are! 
If a company now has to rehearse for 
four hours in the day, it is thought a 
great hardship. But when I was a 
child, rehearsals often used to last till 
four or five in the morning. What 
weary work it was, to be sure! My 
poor little legs used to ache, and 
sometimes I could hardly keep my 
eyes open when I was on the stage. 
Often I used to creep into the green- 
room, and there, curled up in the 
deep recess of the window, forget my- 
self, my troubles, and my art—if you 
can talk art in connection with a child 
of eight—in a delicious sleep. 

One day, as I lay curled up in my 
window, I was the witness of a scene 
which made an indelible impression 
on my mind. I had been asleep, as 
usual, I suppose, when I was awak- 
ened by a sudden noise, and, looking 
up, I saw Mr. Harley stretched on 
the sofa in a fit. One side of his face 


was working convulsively, and he was 
unable to speak; but he held out his 


hand to me and tried to call to me 
‘‘Little Nelly.” Imagine my terror, 
and to heighten the horror of the 
scene, he was still dressed as Launce- 
lot Gobbo, in ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice,” the part he had been playing 
that evening. A doctor was sent for, 
and Mr. Harley was looked after; 
but he never recovered. 

But Mrs. Kean, of course, was my 
principal mistress in the most difficult 
art of clear articulation. Not that 
she took much trouble with me at 
this early stage, but I used to listen 
attentively to her instructions to the 
grown-up ladies of the company. 
**A, e, i, 0, u, my dear,” she used to 
say, ‘‘are five distinct vowels, but 
don’t mix them all up together, as if 
you were making a pudding. If you 
want to say ‘I am going on the river,’ 
say it plainly and don’t tell us you are 
going on the ‘rivah.’ You must say 
‘her,’ not ‘har’; it is ‘God,’ not ‘Gud,’ 
‘remonstrance,’ not ‘remunstrance,’”’ 
and so forth and so forth. 

Nobody ever had a keener tongue 
or a kinder heart than Mrs. Kean; 
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but, where ridicule was necessary, she 
never hesitated to use that weapon. 
“Use your arm from the shoulder, 
not from the elbow,” she would ex- 
plain. ‘‘Get your actions free; don’t 
stand like a trussed fowl.” I did not 
like it at the time, but I am sure it 
did me good. The least among us 
can watch others, and the best 
‘‘school of acting,” it seems to me, is 
to make a good use of one’s eyes and 
ears in a good theatre. 


NATIONAL AIRS OF THE WORLD 
Celebrated Patriotic Songs St. Louis Post Dispatch 


When in 1886 the State Department 
of Washington sent out requests to 
all the countries of the world to 
forward their national airs or songs 
typical of their nations, on John 
Philip Sousa, then leader of the 
Marine Band of Washington, fell the 
task of gathering these airs into a 
volume. In many instances they 
came to the compiler without har- 
monious treatment of any description, 
and he supplied that deficiency with- 
out in any instance altering the 
molodic design of any of the airs. 

It took three years to complete 
the work, which contains nearly 300 
airs. The interesting volume is full 
of musical as well as literary curios. 
Mr. Sousa has divided the airs into 
national, patriotic, and typical songs. 
The first class embraced the airs 
which, either by official decree or by 
the voice of the people, are known 
as the principal patriotic airs of their 
respective countries. The second 
comprises those which embody words 
of a patriotic character or are some- 
times used for patriotic purposes. 
Under the head ‘‘ typical” are placed 
those airs which are indigenous to 
the soil or the people and which 
came as specimens of national music 
in the broad sense of the term. 

It is a remarkable fact that 
although the national songs of 
America are many, only one, ‘‘ Hail 
Columbia,” is of American origin. 
The air was composed by a German 
named Fyles, who was leader of the 
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orchestra of the John Street Theater 
in New York, upon the occasion of 
Gen. Washington’s visit to that play- 
house in 1789. He called it 
‘*President’s March,” and it soon 
became a popular favorite. The 
words ‘‘Hail Columbia” were 
written by Judge Joseph Hopkinson 
of the Eastern district of Penn- 
sylvania in 1789, when a war between 
England and France was thought to 
be inevitable, and it was hoped that 
a patriotic song which made no 
allusion to either France or England, 
or the quarrel between them, would 
conciliate the belligerent factions in 
this country and arouse in them an 
American spirit which would detract 
their attention from their differences. 
The author gained his object, and 
the patriotic feelings of every Ameri- 
can heart responded. 

The ‘‘Star Spangled Banner” was 
composed by Dr. Samuel Arnold, of 
England, for the old drinking song, 
“To Anacreon in Heaven,’ and was 


first used as a patriotic song in this 
country to the ode, ‘Adams and 


Liberty.” The words of the ‘‘ Star 
Spangled Banner” were written by 
Francis Scott Key in 1814, as he was 
detained in his boat, moored from the 
stern of the British flagship, with his 
flag of truce, during the terrible bom- 
bardment of twenty-five hours of Fort 
McHenry. At last, when he saw the 
banner still waving, he snatched an 
old letter from his pocket, which he 
laid ona barrel, and, giving way to 
his delight, wrote the spirited song, 
which he entitled ‘‘ The Defense of 
Fort McHenry,” now “The Star 
Spangled Banner.”’ 

**Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” 
was written and composed by David 
T. Shaw, and set to the English, and 
not American, tune of ‘‘ The Red, 
White and Blue;” and this, again, 
seems to have been taken from 
‘Britannia, the Pride of the Ocean.” 

The martial air of ‘‘ Yankee Doo- 
dle,”” which inspired the hearts of 
the heroes of Bunker Hill, was writ- 
ten by Dr. Shackburg, a British staff 
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physician, in a spirit of levity and 
ridicule of the American forces. But 
even with him it was not original, 
being traced back to the reign of 
Charles I. The first American parody 
upon the French original was entitled 
“Lydia Fisher,” and was sung long 
before the Revolution. It ran thus: 

Lydia Locket lost her pocket; 

Lydia Fisher found it; 

Not a bit of money in it, 

Only binding round it. 

Later on it was sung by the Tories, 
with another version. Some consider 
it an old vintage song of France, and 
the Spanish claim that the first strains 
are identical with those of their he- 
roic ‘‘Danza Esparta.” Louis Kos- 
suth and the Magyars recognize in it 
one of their old national dances. 
England entertains some faint tra- 
dition of its birth before Cromwell, 
and the Dutch claim itasa low-country 
song of Tithes and Bonnyclabber, 
giving the original words: 

Yankee Dedel, doodel down; 
Dedel, dudel, lanter, 

Yanke viner, vooner, vown, 
Botermilk and tanther. 

The origin of the national song of 
Great Britain, ‘‘God Save the Queen,” 
is somewhat shrouded in darkness, 
although MHandel’s amanuensis, J. 
Christopher Smith, vouches for the 
statement that Henry Carey is 
the author of it. It became pub- 
licly known in 1745 by being sung at 
the theatres as a loyal song or anthem 
during the Scottish rebellion, making 
its first appearance at Drury Lane on 
Sept. 28th as ‘‘God Save the King.” 

The German Empire’s great patri- 
otic air, ‘‘Die Wacht am Rhein,” 
(‘‘The Watch O’er the Rhine’’) was 
composed by Carl Wilhelm in 1854, 
but it was little known until the late 
war between France and Germany, 
when it suddenly became the “ battle 
cry” of the latter. 

Germany’s national song ‘‘ Heil der 
in Siegerkranz,” is of Spanish origin, 
and was later adapted for Prussian 
use by B. G. Schumacher. The same 
air is the national song of Great 
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Britain, Bavaria, Switzerland, Bruns- 
wick, Hanover, Norway, Saxony, Wel- 
mar and Wurtemberg. 

‘“The Marseillaise,” the great na- 
tional song of France, was written 
and composed by Cla De Joseph 
. Rouget De Lisle to while away the 
dullness of garrison life. No other 
national air is so jealously loved and 
guarded by the French as this one, 
and it may be said to be the only one 
in which the French people take any 
stock. In Algiers, too, the French 
hymn is the recognized national song. 

Austria’s national hymn was com- 
posed by Haydn after the pattern of 
**God Save the King,” the effect of 
which he watched on the public on 
solemn occasions during his visit to 
England, and with which he was so 
impressed that he determined to pre- 
sent his own country with a similar 
song on his return. The Zanzibar 


national air is also but a slight varia- 
tion of ‘*God Save the Queen.” 
Turkey,althougha great empire, has 


no national hymn. The hymns are 
called the Sultan’s hymn or prayer, 
and, as a gentleman of high Turkish 
rank states, they ‘‘are always buried 
with the Sultan.” 

Syria’s typical air is written back- 
wards, conforming to the Arabic— 
that is, from right to left, not as with 
us from left to right. The Servian 
national and patriotic songs are very 
melodious, and many have the pecu- 
liarity of ending a note above the key- 
note, which is especially prominent 
in the national song ‘‘ Rise Servians.” 
The music has a powerful effect 
upon the natives. 

The Siamese national air was given 
to the compiler by an Englishman, 
who came with the Siamese embassy 
some years ago. He picked out the 
tune on the piano with one finger. 
The following day the Marine Band, 
under the direction of Mr. Sousa, 
played the air at the reception to the 
embassy at the White House. San Mar- 
ino, the smallest republic in the world, 
has by far the longest national song, 
covering ten pages of note paper. 
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The typical airs of the Philippine 
Islands are sung to a text in the 
‘* Tagaloc”’ dialect, and vary consid- 
erably according to the circumstances 
under which the song is sung. The 
words are usually of an improvisatory 
character and chanted without any 
attempt at rhythm, the subject gener- 
ally being of an amatory nature. The 
islands have the greatest number of 
typical songs of any country. 

The following words are usually 
sung to the national air of Jamaica: 

Monkey, monkey play the ficdle; 

Monkey, monkey play the fiddle; 

Monkey, monkey play the fiddle; 
Make de baboon dance. 

The music of the Fiji Islands is 
more rude than that of any people in 
the South Seas. They are absolutely 
insensible to the sweetest notes 
charmed from the violin, accordion, 
flute or music-box, which caused so 
much delight to otherislanders. Lap- 
land has a curious reindeer galop. 


IRVING’S GREAT LOVE FOR HASILET 


Henry Irving The Forum 


For Hamlet I have that affection 
which springs naturally in the actor 
toward the most intensely human of 
Shakespeare’s creations. If Hazlitt 
could have had his way, andif ‘*‘ Ham- 
let ’ had been forbidden to the stage as 
‘*hardly capable of being acted,” 
some of the purest pleasures actors 
have ever known would have been 
denied to them. 

All the striving, all the most lov- 
able weaknesses of humanity, the 
groping after thoughts beyond the 
confines of our souls, the tenderest at- 
tributes of our common nature, fate 
and free will, love and death, passions 
and problems, are interwoven in the 
character of Hamlet, till he touches 
us at every point of our strange com- 
pound of clay and spirit. To achieve 
so complete a command over all these 
elements as to place the impersona- 
tion beyond cavil has been given to 
none of us. But torepresent in Ham- 
let the type of filial love, to suggest 
the sense of the supernatural which 
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holds the genius of romance like a 
veil, and that haunted look of one 
who is constantly with the spirit 
which has ‘‘ revisited the glimpses of 
the moon,” to disentangle the char- 
acter from traditions which are apt to 
overlay with artifice one of the most 
vividly real of all the conceptions in 
art, to leave upon your generation 
the impression of Hamlet as a man, 
not as a piece of acting—this is, per- 
haps, the highest aim which the 
English-speaking actor can cherish. 

This is why one or two Hamlets— 
Edwin Booth, for instance—have an 
enduring hold upon the memories of 
playgoers. Something of the chiv- 
alry, the high-strung ecstasy, the 


melancholy grace of the man clings 
to the mind when the sterner grandeur 
of other magnificent creations of the 
great poet may have lost its spell. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF ART CRITICISS, 
Philip @. Hamerton Contemporary Review 


If we confine our attention to the 
graphic and plastic arts, and leave, 
for the present, music and architect- 
ure out of the question, we find that 
there are two elements in them: the 
representation of nature and the ac- 
tion of human genius. Exactness in 
the representation of nature is what 
is called ‘‘truth’” in art, and human 
genius manifests itself by the powers 
of invention and execution, both in- 
compatible with complete and absolute 
fidelity in the representation of nature. 

The best way to understand truth 
in art is to suppose it generally prev- 
alent above all other qualities, so pre- 
dominant as to stifle or exclude them. 
This would happen in the art of paint- 
ing if it always realized Mr. Ruskin’s 
last ideal of perfection. The best 
picture, according to the most ulti- 
mate declarations of his opinion, is 
that which most nearly resembles 
the reflection of nature in a mirror. 
It would then follow that art would 
be simply nature with inferior power 
of illumination, and the works of dif- 
ferent artists would resemble each 
other as closely as do reflections of 
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the same face in the different mirrors 
in a drawing-room. All the interest 
of individual interpretation would be 
at an end, and in exchange for it we 
should have something like the verac- 
ity of perfectly colored photographs, 
in which the defects of ordinary pho- 
tography would be corrected by an 
eyeas faithful in appreciation of color 
as photography is in form. 

After the general attainment of 
such an ideal as this, all art might 
reasonably be anonymous, as_ the 
authorship of pictures would be past 
recognition. It would signify noth- 
ing to any one whether a Titian ora 
Rubens had applied the color to a 
canvas if both masters had precisely 
the same qualities, and indeed the 
total destruction of all previous art 
would be but a trifling loss if the well- 
trained craftsmen of the future could 
replace its truth with an equally ab. 
solute veracity. We do not regret the 
loss of water flowed away when the 
springs of it are limpid and perennial. 

Again, if this perfect and uniform 
veracity were ever to prevail in art, 
of which there is no danger, the spirit 
of it would become indistinguishable 
from that of positive science. There 
would be no place in it for feeling, no 
liberty for imagination. Painting 
would no longer be the sister of 
poetry and music, but of such 
sciences as anatomy, botany, and 
geology. The painter could not be 
permitted to dream dreams, he would 
have to settle down to copy nothing 
but hard realities. Even in the 
copyism of these hard realities every 
approach to style would be forbidden 
to him, because style can only be cul- 
tivated and practiced at the expense 
of many smaller veracities. Neither 
would emphasis of any kind be per- 
mitted, as emphasis always disturbs 
the balance of equal and absolute 
truth. It is quite possible to see and 
enjoy nature as one thing, and to ap- 
preciate art as something connected 
with nature, yet essentially different. 
There is no reason, for example, 
why acritic should not love nature 
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infinitely, and yet profoundly enjoy, 
as art, the works of Claude, Turner 
and Corot, certainly not nature nor 
anything at all closely resembling it. 

Among critics Mr. Ruskin has been 
pre-eminent by his passion for truth, 
a passion which in his case led to 
endless and admirable labors. At 
the same time he had a passion for 
art, but not in the equal degree, and it 
was hampered in its exercise by the 
English moral prejudice in favor of 
veracity asa virtue, a prejudice of 
the greatest value in ordinary life, 
but which interferes with artistic 
considerations. Instead of confess- 
ing to himself and the world that he 
loved nature and art also, each for its 
own perfections, which would have 
been the simple solution of the diffi- 
culty, Mr. Ruskin undertook the im- 
possible task of proving that Turner’s 
excellence was due to his persistent 
truthfulness. Certainly, Turner had 


great simplicity of purpose, his only 
purpose being what seemed to him 


desirable in art, and to that he sacri- 
ficed the truth of nature and every 
other consideration. He did not 
even respect the general truth of 
character, as he frequently gave to 
humble and simple scenes a sublimity 
which did not belong to them. 

Mr. Stillman says that Turner ‘‘ had 
absolutely no respect for truth,’ yet 
that ‘‘Mr. Ruskin’s conviction that 
Turner was always doing his best, if 
in a mysterious way, to tell the truth 
about nature is invincible.” The 
great landscape painter took an 
artist’s interest in nature, and looked 
at it with his own eyes, thereby ac- 
quiring great knowledge, but he used 
his knowledge always en artiste—that 
is, with a persistent determination not 
to be hampered by it in any way. It 
is quite possible that a too earnest 
desire for truth might lead some 
lovers of nature to a profound and 
permanent dissatisfaction with all art 
whatever, as it can never be wholly 
true, even when nature is imitable, 
and when nature is beyond imitation 
the want of truth in art must be irri- 
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tating if we do not accept artistic in- 
terest as a compensation. Byron 
hated painting, and neither Words- 
worth nor Scott really appreciated it; 
yet all three were true lovers of 
natural beauty, which was one of the 
chief delights of their lives. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS IN OPERA 
Music’s Debt to Fiction....San Francisco News-Letter 


How many operas, and by what 
composers, have been produced on 
subjects taken from the Waverley 
novels? This inquiry is suggested by 
the recent production of Mr. De 
Lara’s ‘‘Amy Robsart” and by the 
promised production next year, of 
Hamish McCunn’s ‘‘ Jennie Deans.” 
‘* Kenilworth,” in the first place, was 
the subject of an opera forty years ago. 

‘*The Heart of Midlothian” was 
treated as an opera, some time be- 
tween the years 1830 and 1840, by 
Carafa, who produced his work at 
Paris under the title of ‘‘La Prison 
d’Edimbourg.”” It was brought out 
in translated form some years after- 
wards under the direction of Mr. 
Maddox at the Princess’s Theatre. 
The music contains many beautiful 
themes artistically treated. 

The first librettist to draw upon the 
Waverley novels was Scribe, who, in 
writing the ‘‘book” of ‘‘La Dame 
Blanche” for Boieldieu, borrowed 
from ‘‘ Monastery” and also from 
‘“Guy Mannering.” ‘‘La Dame 
Blanche,” with its charming music 
based upon an interesting and very 
romantic libretto, is, by the way, the 
most successful and interesting opera 
ever composed. It satisfies musicians 
equally with the general public, and 
it was performed twenty-nine years 
ago, in 1864, at the Opera Comique, 
for the thousandth time. Boieldieu, 
who, as a rule, took years to finish 
an opera, and who anticipated Boito 
in his mania for destroying his own 
music and rewriting it again and 
again, composed, rehearsed and pro- 
duced ‘‘ La Dame Blanche,” his mas- 
terpiece, within three weeks from the 
day on which he received the libretto. 
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The Mississippi in its course of 
4.500 miles drains an area 1,244,000 
square miles in extent. This is 
nearly equal to the basins of the four 
largest Indian rivers—the Ganges, 
the Indus, the Brahmaputra, and the 
Irrawaddi, all put together. The 
largest gold nugget ever known was 
the ‘‘ Sarah Sands,” found in Australia. 
It weighed 233 pounds 4 ounces, 
troy. The United States has pro- 
duced two-thirds of the cotton 
consumed by the world for the last 
sixty-seven years. Of 1,000 men 
who marry, 332 marry younger 
women, 579 marry women of the 
same age, and 89 marry older 
women. It has been computed 
that in a single cubic foot of the 
ether which fills all space there are 
locked up 10,000 foot tons of energy 
which has hitherto escaped notice. 
To unlock this boundless store and 
subdue it to the service of man, is a 
task for the electrician of the future. 


The tromometer is a mechanical 
device of Dr. Quintard, a Frenchman, 
for gauging the trembling of nervous 
people. Since the beginning of 
the century France has fallen from 
the second to the fourth place in 
point of population among European 
countries, Rapid growth of the 
finger nails is considered to indicate 
good health. The Caspian Sea is 
the largest inclosed body of water in 
the world. It varies between 740 
miles in length and 200 miles in 
breadth. The Dajakese, of Borneo, 
never bury a dead member of their 
tribe until a slave can be procured, 
who is beheaded at the interment or 
cremation, to attend the deceased in 
the next world. There are 30 
varieties of bamboo, the smallest six 
inches and the largest 150 feet tall. 


Steel has been used for shipbuilding 
only fourteen years, yetitis estimated 





that 96 per cent. of the vessels built 
at the present day are of steel. All 
the Chinamen in the United States 
came from one of the 18 provinces of 
the Celestial Empire and most of them 
from one corner of that province. 
The notes used by the Bank of Eng- 
land cost exactly 1 cent each.——It 
is computed that the death-rate of the 
world is 67 a minute, and the birth- 
rate 70 a minute; and this seemingly 
light percentage of gain is sufficient 
to give a net increase of population 
each year of almost 1,200,000 souls. 
Belgium is the first country to 
make hypnotism a crime. ——A pneu- 
matic tube connects Paris with Berlin. 
It is used for postal purposes, and 
makes it possible for a letter mailed 
in Paris to be delivered in Berlin in 
35 minutes. We have 60 divisions 
on the dials of our clocks and watches 
because the old Greek astronomer Hip- 
parchus, who lived in the second cen- 
tury before Christ, used the Babylon- 
ian system of dividing time, that sys- 
tem being sexagesimal. The Dead 
Sea loses every day by evaporation sev 
eral million tons of water. 


The points of the compass may 
be determined with the aid of an or 
dinary watch, It is simply necessary 
to bring the watch in such a position 
that the hour hand is directed toward 
the sun. The south then lies midway 
between whatever hour it may happen 
to be and numeral xii. on the dial. 
Suppose, for instance, itis four o'clock, 
and that the timepiece is held in the 
position indicated. The direction of 
the number ii. will then be the exact 
south. If eighto’clock, the numeral x. 
will indicate the exact southerly point. 

India has 132,000 lepers. In 
Moscow the Winter cold is so intense 
that it freezes quicksilver, while the 
Summer temperature is as high as that 
of Naples. Artificial ivory is made 
from condensed skim milk. The 
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surface of a man’s lungs is estimated 
at 150 square feet, ten times the sur- 
face of the external body. Den- 


mark allows every subject, male or fe- 
male, who is sixty years of age, a small 
pension. Only criminals are excepted. 


Life insurance dates from almost 
the year 1650, and was the invention 
of Chevalier de Mere, a Flemish 
nobleman, and Abbé Blaise Pascal, 
the famous Jesuit priest. There 
were but eighty-seven nautical miles 
of telegraph cable in 1862. The 
length of such cable now is no less 
than 130,000 miles. A letter writ- 
ten in London made a tour of the 
world in sixty-two days. France, 
Belgium, Greece, Italy and Switzer- 
land constitute the ‘‘ Latin union.” 
Their coins are alike in weight and 
fineness, differing only in name. 
The same system has been partly 
adopted by Spain, Servia, Bul- 
garia, Russia and Roumania. 
The system of nomenclature in the 
United States navy is very simple. 
The great battleships are named after 
States, and the first-class cruisers after 
large cities. The gunboats are christ- 
ened after smaller towns, where cele- 
brated battles have been fought.—— 
At Wieliezla, near Cracow, an Austro- 
Galician city, there is a salt mine that 
has been worked for 600 years and if 
is still yielding fresh supplies. A 
pair of boots has been made by 
machinery in less than sixteen min- 
utes, the sewing on of the buttons 
and the packing in the box included. 
This was at Lynn, in Massachusetts. 


Dr. Oppel, the great German 
geographer, says that 1,700,000 
square miles of the earth are still un- 
inhabited or ownerless. Two hun- 
dred and forty-two words in five min- 
utes with only two errors was accom- 
plished by the best competitor in a 
recent contest at New York in rapid 
telegraphing. The flags to be 
hoisted at one time in signalling at 
sea never exceed four. It is an inter- 
esting arithmetical fact that with 
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eighteen variously colored flags, and 
never more than four at a time, no 
fewer than 78,642 signals can be given. 

An electrical boat has been con- 
structed for submarine navigation 
which can remain underneath the 
water for two days and descend to a 
depth of 130 feet. In sorting over 
the letters for Chicago a man in the 
Chicago general office has kept an ac- 
count of the number of different ways 
the word Chicago is spelled. Re- 
cently the record showed 197 different 
ways. Some ripe scholar in Finland 
sent a letter to his brother and 
spelled the name ‘‘ Zizzazo.”’ 


Twenty-five years ago electricity 
as a mechanical power was unknown. 
Now $900,000, 000 is invested in vari- 
ous kinds of electrical machinery. 

Qis the letter O witha tail. Hence its 
name, which comes from the French 
queue, a tail. In Austria laborers 
who have passed the age of 60 may 
claim from the government a pension 
equal to one-third of the daily wages 
they received during their working 
years. An adult perspires twenty- 
eight ouncesin twenty-four hours. 

In the United States the average life 
for farmers is 64 years; for lawyers, 52; 
merchants, 48; mechanics, 47; sea- 
men, 46; laborers, 44. Sixty thous- 
and people in Ireland speak Irish only. 


Croton aqueduct is forty miles long, 
having sixteen tunnels and a collect- 
ing reservoir of 3,000,000,000 gallons 
capacity. Over 1,000 steamships 


are traversing the four great ocean 


routes. In Germany, when the 
vote of the jury stands 6 against 6, 
the prisoner is acquitted. A vote of 
7 against 5 leaves the decision to the 
Court, and in a vote of 8 against 4 
the prisoner is convicted. Accord- 
ing to the method which is now 
adopted for reckoning leap years in 
England, December, January, and 
February will be the Summer months 
about 720,000 years hence.. ——The 
Chinese pay smaller taxes than the 
citizens of any other civilized nation. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK: LIFE OF TO-DAY 


JANE’S HOLIDAY 


Valerie Hays Berry Lippincott’s Magazine 


Far into the night Jane patched and 
contrived, with that new, wonderful 
hope of taking the children to the cir- 
cus guiding her fingers. Her hus- 
band, who usually spent all his money 
on drink, had promised to give her 
and the children the first real treat 
of their lives. She even produced 
one or two faded ribbons, relics 
of wedding finery, and sighed as 
she pinned them on, thinking how 
faded, too, was the face above them. 

The day was hot and they left their 
home early, ‘‘so’s to git our money’s 
wuth,” said Jim. The children hud- 
dled around their mother almost stupe- 
fied with admiration at the parade. 

‘* Jes’ wait!” insinuated Jim. 

From the summit of the great 
pavilion to a point within a few feet 
of the ground a rope was stretched 
and a gayly appareled female began 
to descend the perilous causeway. 
Jane watched with painful absorption. 

‘*T’m glad it’s over,” she said. 

But Jim had disappeared. 

‘*Pap’s gone to git us in,” said one 
of the children. 

There was a crash of music inside 
the tent, the crowd began to stream 
upward, the field was deserted save 
fora group gathered around a table 
hitherto concealed from Jane’s bewild- 
ered eyes. She saw her husband. 

‘*Go tell pap it’s time fur us to go 
in,” she said, and, breathless, watched 
the child speed on his errand. He 
returned alone. 

‘* Pap’s treatin’ the crowd,’ said 
the boy, his words drowned in a vocif- 
erous burst of applause from the tent. 

‘*Stay here,’’ commanded Jane, and 
went toward the hilarious group. 

‘*Come, Jim,” she said coaxingly, 
“‘an’ take us into the show.” 

‘* T’ll be along—plenty ’o time,” an- 
swered her husband, with that pro- 
vokingly benignant good humor. 


But he was deaf to her repeated en- 
treaties. She stood silent, watching 
him ‘till the last dime was spent. 
Then she went back to the children. 
Something in her face awed them and 
they whispered among themselves. 

‘“‘Your pap’s drunk and the mon- 
ey’sall gone,” said Jane with an air of 
indifference,and sat down on the grass. 

The people were streaming out of 
the tent; the crowd was dispersing. 
One of the animal vans drew near. 
Jane crept up to the driver. 

“Mister,” she said in trembling 
tones, ‘‘won’t you let the children 
take a peep? They never saw nuthin’ 
in their lives.” 

‘* Boss wouldn’t let me,” answered 
the man, yet not unkindly. 

A white monkey thrust its paw 
through the slats of the cage. 

The children were in ecstacies of 
delight. The driver started his horse. 

‘*Come, children, let’s go home,”’ 
said Jane, in a hopeless voice. 

It was dark when they reached the 
cabin. <A whippoorwill sang from the 
thicket, and its wail was to Jane Shep- 
las the knell of her lost hope. 


PASTOR PETERS’ GREAT SERIION 
Alexander W. Bealer.........+++++-+- Atlanta Journal 


It was a typical negro church on 
the village street, near the depot. 

Its angular roof and bare windows, 
through which the sunshine baked 
and warped the floors, made it none 
the less attractive for Pastor Peters 
and his sable flock. 

Every night for twenty years, rain 
or shine, and three times on Sunday 
for good measure, he had broken the 
bread of life to his people in the stiff 
looking church, and he broke it so 
loud and earnestly he could be heard 
a mile and a half on any still night. 

The little church was well filled, 
upon the front seats being many of 
the old timers who had heard the pas- 
tor every time he had preached for 
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twenty years, including ‘‘de gran 
fun’al discourses” he gave them sev- 
eral times a year when any of the 
members fell out of the flock to enter 
it no more on earth. 

The younger generation, on whom 
Pastor Peters looked with suspicion, 
occupied seats in the rear. 

‘On accounter de finanshul stin- 
gency dats a sweepin’ roun’ de coun- 
ty,” said the aged preacher, adjusting 
his spectacles and looking down upon 
the dusky faces dimly seen beneath 
the flickering waves of light that fell 
from asickly looking lamp on the pul- 
pit, ‘‘we’ll take up de collection fust 
an’ den we'll hab de preachin’, an’ I'll 
excribe de risurrection day.”’ 

Two of the deacons were designat- 
ed to act as general managers of the 
collection. 

A little table was brought to the 
front, and the lamp was moved over 
on the opposite side of the pulpit just 
above it. The two deacons, one on 


either side, sat ready for business. 


‘‘Now,” said the preacher, ‘‘let 
everybody come up an’ drap de nick- 
els an’ de dimes on de table.” 

A song was begun, and then one by 
one the members began coming up 
and dropping their little coins. 

Peering through their glasses the 
old men intently regarded every coin 
that fell and raked it into the pile be- 
tween their fingers. A friend with 
me walked quietly to the front and 
pitched a dollar on the table. 

“Look a dar,” shrieked the two men, 
while four big, horny hands with a 
simultaneous whack fell upon the dol- 
lar, and then it was held up before the 
congregation witha triumphant “look 
a dar,” while cries of ‘‘ umph hugh,” 
‘*you see dat dollar,” came from all 
parts of the church. 

The collection having been counted 
by the deacons and turned over tothe 
preacher, he began his sermon, and 
after touching on everything on the 
earth, above the earth and beneath 
the earth, he came to his “ finally and 
lastly, brederin an’ sisterin’.”’ 

** Oh, I tell you all,” he cried, with 
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a sweeping gesture, ‘‘ w’en dat lass 
great day comes, dars agwineter be 
awful times ‘roun’ dese diggins. 
Dey tell me ole Gabriel's got a trum- 
pet a thousan’ mile long.” 

“* Lord, lemme hear dat trumpet,” 
cried an old sister, clapping her hands 
and patting her feet. 

‘*Yes, dey tell me he got a trum- 
pet a thousan’ mile long, a great big 
golden trumpet wid a dimint mouth- 
piece, an’ a blass sweet as an angel's 
voice. An’ when ole Gabriel steps 
out on der front porch er de man- 
sions in de skies and blows dat great 
trumpet, you gwinter hear him 
give seven long blasses. At de fust 
blass you gwine ter see a trimlin in de 
duss er de yearth, an’ den he gwine- 
ter blow de second blass an’ you 
gwineter see de duss er de earth sip- 
erate fum de duss er de long gone 
daid. At de third blass you gwineter 
see a little quiverin’ in de duss er de 
long gone daid, an’ den de bones 
gwinter drop out fum de duss, an’ 
den ole Gabriel gwinter blow de 
fourth time on dat trumpet a thousan’ 
miles long. Den you gwinter see a 
kinder creepin in de duss, an’ de flesh 
will jump back on de ole dry bones.” 

‘*Comin’ rite along, sister,” cried 
an old man in a frenzy of excitement. 
‘* Yes, brudder, comin’ rite now,” she 
shouted in reply, while a chorus of 
amens shook the shingles on the little 
church and made the lamp flicker. 

‘*When ole Gabriel blow de fifth 
time,” continued the preacher, with- 
out noticing the interruptions, ‘‘ you 
gwineter see de skin comin’ back 
on the risurrected flesh.” 

‘*Come rite along! Come on, I 
tell you!” yelled half a dozen voices, 
while the preacher’s voice like a trum- 
pet note sounded high above the din: 
‘‘An’ den he’s gwineter blow de six 
times, an’ you gwineter see de soul 
so long siperated fum de body come 
flittin’ back home like a snow-white 
pigeon flyin’ home at sundown.” 

‘* Yes, Lord,” ‘‘come rite along,”’ 
‘“‘amen, come now, Lord,” shouted 
the congregation, nearly every man 
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and woman standing and waving their 
hands frantically above their heads. 
It seemed as if pandemonium itself 
was turned loose in the church, but 
the preacher had not concluded, for 
rolling his eyes up, spitting on the 
floor, and wiping it up with his foot, 
he bellowed out: “‘ An’ den he gwine- 
ter blow de seventh time an’ dar’ll be 
a quakin’ er de yearth and you gwine- 
ter see it buss wide open an’ de glori- 
fied an’ risurrected soul er de ole time 
saint will go sailin’ up over the trees, 
makin’ a bee line fur de New Jerusa- 
lem an’ sorrow will fly fur away an’ 
God'll wipe all tears away.” 

‘*Done come,” ‘‘Gone rite off,” 
‘** Glory halleluiah fur de risurrection 
day an’ ole Gabriel’s thousan’-mile 
trumpet,” were some of the exclama- 
tions which filled the church, and 
while” several who had gone into a 
trance were being resurrected into 
life my friend and myself slipped out 
at a side door and left Pastor Peters 
feeling good at ‘‘ de arousement.” 


INTERRUPTED AT A CRITICAL TIME 
Why Miss Landis Failed 


The last of the sunset glow was 
fading from the Western horizon and 
the stars had begun to shine out clear 
and bright on the darkening Septem- 
ber sky. Onacorner of the boarding- 
house piazza, in the light which shone 
from the door, a slender young girl 
with dark eyes, wavy brown hair, and 
wearing a gracefully draped white 
gown, sat in the shadow. The glow 
of the cigarette showed that a Sum- 
mer young man occupied a chair 
slightly in the rear of her. 

Their conversation was intermittent 
and carried on in low tones. 

‘*Ves, I’m glad we’re such good 
friends, Mr. Van de Horn, because I 
—because we're so congenial—and, 
to be frank, because I like you.” The 
girl turned her head and smiled at her 
companion, giving a pretty emphasis 
to the last sentence. 

“But, say, maybe you don’t like 
this smoke—I’ll fire it.”” The cigar- 
ette went whirling out upon the lawn. 


Chicago News 
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**Oh, I wouldn’t have had you do 
that on my account for anything, Mr. 
Van de Horn. And then you are so 
fond of them.” 

‘* Perhaps I ought to have fired it 
before, but I didn’t think ; but, say, 
what a pretty ring that is,” taking the 
hand which rested on the chair arm. 

‘*Did you know we were thinking 
of going away to-morrow?” said the 
girl, pensively, without noticing the 
remark as to the ring. 

‘*No, you don't mean it? Tell us 
all about it,” said the young man, still 
holding the hand. 

‘*There’s nothing to tell except 
how lonesome I’ll be, and x 

A little sigh was all that remained 
of the sentence. There was silence 
for several moments, broken only by 
the scraping sound when Mr. Van de 
Horn’s chair was moved along a little. 

‘*T wish you wouldn’t, Mr. Van de 
Horn; I feel sad to-night, and you 
really know you shouldn’t do that. ” 

‘*But, my dear Miss Landis, I am 
merely comforting you.” 

‘* No—there, there! I shall have 
to gointo the house. No one but— 
that is no one—can give that sort of 
consolation to me. I didn’t think 
you would trifle—I thought you would 
appreciate friendship.” 

The young lady had started to rise 
from her chair and the young man, as 
he dropped on one knee, still holding 
the hand between his own, did not see 
the sight which made her stop. 

‘* You mistake me—you really do. 
Itis more than friendship I offer you—”’ 

But he got no further. In the 
light which streamed from the door- 
way stood a little white robed figure, 
and at the pause a small voice piped :-— 

‘*Sister May, is he doin’ to pop? 
Tell me, cause I went to see it.” 

‘* Child, what are you doing down 
here at this time of night?” said the 
young lady, glaring and rigid. 

‘* Want to see you make him pop,” 
said the tot, in a rather frightened 
tone of voice. 

‘*What are you talking about? Go 
up stairs this minute back to bed.” 
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‘*T didn’t do nuffin,’” came in 
tearful sobs. ‘‘I heard mamma say 
if anybody could make a man pop you 
could, and I never saw nuffin’ pop 
but a cork and a stick, and I jest 
only wanted to see Mr. Horn pop.” 


THE BUSHWHACKER’S FATE 
Charles B. Lewis The Chicago Times 


At eight o'clock the advance picket, 
whose station has been in the woods 
under a great beech tree during 
the day, is moved to the left 100 
feet, where he has the cover of 
the bushes. ‘There are bushwhackers 
and guerrillas about, and they do not 
hesitafe at assassination. It is ten 
o’clock when the relief guard begins 
its round, and ten minutes later be- 
fore I relieve the man on post No. 9. 
As we change places he whispers: 

“Look out to the south! I have 
felt pretty sure, for the last quarter 
of an hour, that some one was creep- 
ing about in search of me!” 

It is a starlight night, but with 
heavy masses of dark gray clouds 
driving across the sky, and now and 
then comes a gust of wind which 
bends the tree-tops and rattles down 
the dead limbs and dying leaves. 

It would be a nervous night for one 
in a great city, while the farmer is 
wakeful as the stronger gusts shake 
the house and whisk away the shingles 
in want of anail. Herein the woods, 
with enemies on every side but the 
north—enemies who will not come 
with shouts and in battle line, but 
creeping and crawling like panthers 
—one feels a chill at every gust, and 
his heart leaps into his mouth at the 
fall of a branch. 

Hist! It isa long half hour since 
the tramp of the relief guard died 
away. My ear has become accus- 
tomed to all the sounds created by 
the wind, and I start as this new and 
strange sound reaches me. 

Most of the leaves have fallen from 
tree and bush, and the scampering 
of a mouse can be heard yards away. 
This sound is more like a footfall— 
like the cautious tread of a man part- 
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ing the hazel bushes and advancing 
slowly step by step. 

Now he stops to listen! Now he 
comes on again. Now I catch the 
breaking of twigs under his feet. 
Now he strikes a spot from which the 
wind has cleared everything. 

When the gusts come, they drown 
the noise. When the wind dies out 
to a low sighing among the branches, 
I can catch almost every footfall. I 
saw pigs in these woods the other 
day, but pigs de not roam about at 
night. There are opossums and 
coons, but they could not crush twigs 
under their feet. 

A horse or mule strayed from 
camp? If so, why so much caution? 
One of our scouts or spies returning? 
If so, he would boldly advance, know- 
ing that he would be challenged be- 
fore being fired upon. 

It is a man moving from east to 
west across my front—from the tree 
to some point 1 know not. It can 
only be an enemy, and that enemy 
seeks to do murder. He may have 
been an hour creeping through the 
forest to the tree under which he had 
learned the picket stood during the 
day. He found the spot vacant. 

He knows the post has been shifted 
to the right or left, and he is search- 
ing for it. I have caught the sounds 
of his approach, and yet he has moved 
with the utmost care. But for the 
warning of the man I relieved I might 
have been thinking of home or catch- 
ing a wink of sleepand heard nothing 
but the dismal winds. 

Step! Step! Step! 

A chill goes over me at each step. 
War means kill, but here is a skulk- 
ing assassin working under cover of 
night, with no greater motive than 
robbery and revenge. 

If I challenge him I must reveal 
my position, and he will perhaps rush 
upon me. If I fire in his direction at 
random the reserve picket will be 
aroused, and I will be reprimanded 
and ridiculed. 

I drop to my knees and noiselessly 
draw back the hammer of my musket. 
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Step! step! step! Now he is just op- 
posite and only ten feet away, and I 
can make out the black figure creeping 
among the bushes. 

Now he has passed; now his foot- 
steps are dying away. I draw a long 
breath of relief. I have escaped him, 
and I have not had to take his life to 
protect my own. The feeling is one 
of glad relief. 

Hark! It isn’t five minutes since I 
lost his footfalls, but now I catch 
them again. The fiend is beating up 
the cover witha grim determination to 
score a victim before he is through. 
This time he must find me. He is 
coming on in astraight line, and in his 
impatience he is not as cautious as 
before. I will not challenge him, but 
fire the instant I can make him out. 
With musket to my face and finger on 
the trigger I am waiting, when a gun 
is discharged back at the reserve. 

A loose mule knocked over a stack 
of muskets, and one of them was dis- 
charged. With the report comes a 
fall, a curse, a groan. The sounds 
are scarcely twenty feet away. There 
are no more footfalls. I wait and lis- 
ten, but only the sounds created by 
the winds reach my ears. 

It seems an age before the relief 
comes up. I tell my story and we 
push through the bushes and find a 
dead man—long haired, ragged and 
wolfish—a_ typical bushwhacker. 
Clinched in his right hand is a mur- 
derous knife; in his left a shotgun. 

From the reserve the bullet found 
its way over bushes and between trees 
to strike him in the heart and lay 
him low as he hunted for a victim. 


AT A TURKISH POSTOFFICE WINDOW 


Oriental Effusiveness The Youth’s Journal 


They do not rush things in Con- 
stantinople as they do in American 
cities. The Turks love ceremony 
and have peculiar notions as to what 
constitutes politeness. We walk to 
the stamp window and ask for a 
stamp of the denomination we require. 
The clerk shoves it out, we put down 
the money and depart. The entire 
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transaction has not occupied a minute, 
and hardly a dozen words spoken. 

But in Istambol a different scene 
would be enacted. Let us stand in 
the post-office corridor a few minutes 
and watch the proceedings. 

Anelderly Turk, -with gorgeous 
turban, approaches the window. 
After a series of very low and 
obsequious salaams, he lays his right 
hand upon his heart and begins: 

‘* May this gracious morn prove a 
most happy one for thee, sir.” The 
official returns the salutation, and 
adds, ‘‘ What commandest thou ?” 

‘*Wouldst thou vouchsafe thy 
servant several stamps with which to 
send letters to America? As thou 
mayest know, my son, Abdullah 
Effendi, the glass merchant of Ak 
Serai, is abiding at this moment in 
Chicago, where he is visiting the 
Grand Bazar, and his family are 
desirous of communicating with him. 
Though I myself know not how to 
write, yet is the son of my brother, 
the pipebow! manufacturer, skilled in 
that art, and he hath promised to 
oblige us in this matter.” 

‘**Very well, O worthy sir! but how 
many stamps dost thou desire?” 

‘* Ah, my precious jewel, how many 
thinkest thou I should take? One 
will hardly suffice, as he doth not in- 
tend to return until the bazar is closed. 
Therefore I pray thee, give me two.” 

‘* Excellent, excellent! Here they 
are. May Irequest the sum of four 
piasters in payment?” 

‘*What sayest thou, 


my gentle 
lamb? Three piasters lalways paid— 
never more. This was but a year ago, 
when Abdullah was at Paris; even at—”’ 

‘*VYou are quite right, Effendi, but 


the prices have changed. They cost 
more to-day.” 

‘In very sooth, O apple of mine 
eye? Then the charge hath been in- 
creased?” With this the Turk produces 
an intricately knotted purse and draws 
forth a bundle of paper money. 

‘Nay, nay, my adorable gem,” 
protests the official; ‘“‘we accept no 
paper, thou must pay in silver.” 
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‘** What, thou refusest paper! And 
wherefore? Is it not good money? 
Doth not the Sultan guarantee its 
payment? Well, since thou declinest 
it I will pay thee in copper.” 

‘* Nay, Effendi; we takeno copper 
either; thou must give me silver.” 

‘*Silver? By my beard I have it 
not. I pray thee take this copper 
and thou shalt have some additional.” 

“‘T cannot do it, Effendi. By Allah 
Icannot. It is forbidden.” 

‘* Well, then, thou shalt have silver. 
Here it is, the latest mintage.”’ 

. “‘Accept my overflowing thanks, 
my exquisite turtle dove.” 

‘* Allah be with thee and increase 
thy shadow mightly! Farewell!” 

‘* Farewell, Effendi; may thy beard 
grow to an exceeding great length.” 


SPOILED A LYNCHING BEE 
Hank Taylor's Last Request Anaconda Standard 


When Hank Taylor was put on 
trial at Strawberry Hill for killing 
Steve Brown, he pleaded guilty, and 
in a speech to the crowd, he said: 

“In course you'll hang me. [ ex- 
pect it, and shall be disappointed if 
you don’t. But I want it understood 
right now that I hev rights.” 

‘*What be them rights, prisoner?” 
queried Bill Totten, who was acting 
as judge, for this occasion. 

“Wall, I want to be hung with a 
new rope. I was brought up respect- 
ably, and I want to die that way. 
Then I want to wear a biled shirt. I 
was brung up to wear biled shirts, 
and I don’t want to disgrace the 
fam’ly. I want to be shaved, to have 
my hair combed and parted in the 
middle, and I insist on Zeke Cooper 
lendin’ me his new butes. Them’s 
my rights, and I shall insist on ’em.”’ 

‘*Prisoner, hain’t you jest a little 
too partik’lar?” inquired the judge. 
‘*Hain’t it puttin’ this ’ere camp to a 
great deal of trouble for no real bene- 
fit? Whar are we goin’ to get a biled 
shirt, for instance?” 

‘*‘T dunno; but we hev got to hev 
one. Do you s’pose I’m goin’ to 
bring up in the other world with this 
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old red shirt on? They wouldn't 
allow me to set up a shanty.” 

‘*How are you goin’ to be shaved, 
when we hain’t got no razor in camp? 
We kin furnish you some grease and 
a comb, but thar can't be no shavin’.”’ 

“*Got to be,” replied Hank. “I 
hain’t goin’ over the divide lookin’ 
like a wolf with his Winter fur on. 
And as fur grease, I want reg’lar bar’s 
ile. I bound to look purty as I kin?” 

“Zeke, will you lend him yer 
butes?” asked the judge. 

‘*Naw! Icould never feel at all 
easy in ’em ag’in!”’ 

‘Then I don’t hang,” retorted the 
prisoner. ‘‘ Mind you, boys, I hain’t 
denyin’ that I killed Steve, whom 
everybody knows was a provokin,’ 
cantankerous cuss and orter been 
killed long ago, and I hain’t kickin’ 
as to what will follow. S’posin’ 
any one o’ you was going to arrive in 
the other world as a_ tenderfoot, 
wouldn’t you want to look decent?” 

“‘That’s so, that’s so,” mused the 
judge. “In course it'll be known 
that you cum from Strawberry Hill, 
and in course we'll hev a pride in fit- 
tin’ you out in decent shape. We 
will now adjourn and hev a talk.” 

We hada talk. We couldn’t get a 
white shirt, anew rope and a razor 
anywhere within 100 miles. And as 
Hank had observed, Steve Brown was 
always saying mean things and pro- 
voking quarrels and wasn’t of much 
account. After discussing the pros 
and cons it was decided to overlook the 
offense and let up on Hank, but after 
telling our decision the judge said: 

‘*But don’t do it again, Hank. It 
air the opinyun of some of the boys 
that you were too darned particklar 
about the biled shirt, and of others 
that you were right about wantin to 
make a decent appearance on the 
other shore, and so we decided to 
call it squar. Next time, we'll hang 
you with a mule rope and in yer old 
duds and let ye run all the chances.” 

‘* Waal, boys, fix it to suit yerselves 
and it’ll suit me,” carelessly replied 
the prisoner,and court was adjourned. 
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THE RACE TO CATCH COLUMBUS'S FLEET* 


Diccon waited until 
ship that carried away the exiled Jews 
up-anchor and spread sail, then he 
ate a meal as well as he could, and 
without a moment's rest set out on 
foot for Palos. It was a weary, 
weary trudge, and as he drew near to 
Palos his anxiety grew and grew, so 
that he would sometimes start up in 
the night and take the road. It was 
this way on the Thursday night when 
he was all but at Palos. He had lain 
down by the roadside tosleep, and was 
so ti-ed that he had gone off to dream- 
land the instant his lids had fallen. 
But his brain was full of the question: 
‘* Shall I reach there in time! ” 

And, in consequence, he had 
dreamed and dreamed, until he woke 
about midnight and jumped to his feet. 

‘IT cannot rest here, so near to 
knowing the truth,” he said, and he 
staggered into the darkness. 

The way was well known to him 
now, and he went with certainty even 
through the darkness of the night ; 
but he was wofully tired and worn, 
and his feet stumbled many times. 

He had intended to make his way 
straight to the: beach, off which the 
ships had been anchored when he 
had left ; but it occurred to him that 
he could reach the convent of La 
Rabida first. Thither he turned his 
steps, and reached the hospitable 
gates before the first streak of dawn 
shot red through the eastern sky. 
He hammered on the gates with a 
stone, knowing everybody would be 
sound asleep. He hammered loud 
and long before anybody came to his 

*From ‘‘Diccon the Bold”; by John 
Russell Coryell (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 
Diccon, a brave, adventurous English boy, 
who has won the friendship of Columbus, 
has the promise of the Admiral to accom- 
pany him on his first great voyage of dis- 
covery. Diccon’s generous help to his 
friends, Jews whom he helpsto escape from 
Spain at the time of their persecution by 


the Inquisition, causes him to almost lose 
his chance of going with Columbus. 


he saw the 


summons. It was one of the younger 
brothers who came and prudently 
cried out from the other side : 

‘Who is it knocks at this hour?” 

‘*It is I—Diccon, the Englishman.” 

*“*Diccon! Alas! we thought you 
had been killed.” 

‘“*But I am not. In mercy open 
quickly. Tell me where the Ad- 
miral is,’ said Diccon, and then 
waited fearfully for the answer. 

‘*Lifted anchor this afternoon—I 
mean yester. I forget it is morning.” 

“**Tis what I feared,” said Dic- 
con, in a faint voice; and the 
strength that had upheld him so long 
gave way, and he sank droopingly 
across the threshold. 

When Diccon fell at the feet of the 
good brother, the latter was much 
frightened, and ran away for the 
prior without stopping to pick up the 
poor lad. And there he lay, with the 
first beams of the morning sun glint- 
ing on the handle of his hunting- 
knife, as it stuck out of his belt. 

But the prior no sooner heard that 
Diccon lay at his gate than he hast- 
ened to him without stopping to make 
his toilet; and presently the ex- 
hausted lad was first lying and then sit- 
ting up onacot. Then the prior said: 

‘*Where have you been? We knew 
not what happened, nor could find out, 
though we scoured the country. And 
your Admiral was sad at losing you.” 

‘*Ah,” said Diccon, faintly, ‘‘if I 
had known he was leaving I would 
have been here, though it killed me.” 

‘*Why,”’ said the prior, carelessly, 
‘it may not yet be too late to join 
him, if you had strength to move.” 

‘*What say you?” cried Diccon, 
springing up from the cot as if he had 
never known a moment’s weakness. 
‘*Nottoo late? How? What! The 
brother told me the ships set sail.” 

‘‘Why, that is true enough, too; 
but only to the bar of Saltes, that little 
island off the town of Huelva.” 
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‘*And he could not cross the bar 
till this morning? Is that it?” cried 
Diccon, his eyes all ablaze. 

‘‘That is truly it. He said he 
would start early this morning.” 

‘‘Let me see,” said Diccon, quiver- 
ing, ‘‘could I not take a horse 
down the river, and a small boat off 
to the ship? Oh, good father, rever- 
end sir, do but help me to this, and 
there is not the thing you could name 
that I would not do for you.” 

‘“‘Why, yes,” said the good prior, 
‘gladly will I help you, as well for 
your own sake as for that of Christo- 
pher Columbus, who was downright 
sad at going without you; but have 
you the strength to ride?” 

‘* Nay, good father,” cried Diccon, 
inan agony of impatience, ‘‘don’t 
stop to talk; but have me a horse on 
the instant. And while we are wait- 


ing for that give mesomething to eat 
—anything. I could eat a bone now.” 
So the worthy prior, in sympathy 


with Diccon’s ardor, hastened away to 
give the order for the best animal in 
the convent stables. It happened to 
bea mule, but it wasa good one. 
Diccon, as he waited the saddling, ate 
a slice of bread and a cut of cold 
meat, and told the reverend father to 
what his absence had’ been due. 

However, it was but a short story 
that Diccon could tell before the mule 
was ready, and he never stopped for 
a pretty ending, but leaped into the 
saddle as if shot into it by springs. 

‘*Go gently at first,” said the prior, 
‘‘and go swifter in the end. I believe 
you will be in time. God speed you! 
Leave the mule to come back.” 

Then witha wave of his hand, Dic- 
con rode out of the court-yard, and 
straight to the beach. He saw the 
tide had turned and was rising. 

He remembered what the prior had 
said about going easy at first, and he 
did so as long as his patience held 
out, which was probably long enough. 
Atany rate the mule took along the 
hard beach with a free stretch, and 
Diccon was soon urging him to his 
best. At another time there would 
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have been a great deal to enjoy in 
that morning ride; but Diccén had 
eyes for nothing but the rippling line 
of water, as it kept washing higher 
and higher, and no thought save for 
the three little vessels. 

Occasionally he studied the wind 
to see if that would be favorable to 
take them over against the tide, but 
got no comfort from it. Then, as 
he drew nearer to the bar, he began 
to strain his eyes to catch a glimpse 
of the vessels, and as moments went 
by without a sight of one of the 
masts, his heart began to go down. 

But suddenly he caught a glimpse 
of the top of one mast through the 
trees on the little island of Saltes, 
and then another, and another, and 
he uttered a cry that must have 
sounded strangely wild had anybody 
heard it; and he dug his heels to his 
mule and went thump-thumping over 
the hard sand, with his heart away 
up in his throat. 

Then he made a curve around an 
indentation in the beach, and there 
lay the three little vessels in full 
sight! He took of his cap and 
whirled it madly around his head and 
shouted like a madman. It was 
indeed too far for them to hear him; 
but they might have seen him. 

He rode as far as he could and 
stopped and looked for a boat that 
should take -him off to them. Not 
one was to be seen, and he sprang 
off the mule in a transport of fear, 
thinking he would rather die than have . 
them go sailing away from him now. 

He never gave a second thought 
to the mule, for it could render him 
no further service; and it stood 
patiently waiting to be mounted 
again, while Diccon went down to the 
water’s edge and waved his cap and 
shouted at the top of his lungs. But 
he received no sign that he was heard, 
and he wrung his hands in despair. 

All at once he saw that the decks 
were alive with moving figures and 
he saw one of them climbing up into 
the rigging. At first he thought he 
had been seen; but presently it was 
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clear preparations were being made to 
weigh anchor and loose the sails. 

At that he was well-nigh frantic, 
and ran down into the water till it 
wet him to the knees, shouting all 
the while and never ceasing to wave 
his cap. But if anybody saw him, 
who was there to suppose he had 
aught to do with them on the vessels. 

Diccon stopped suddenly and put 
his hands to his head. What should 
he do? They would be gone without 
him presently, and all the glory, all 
the wealth, all the exciting adventure 
would be lost to him forever, for he 
very well knew that after it had once 
been done, it would be for any and 
everybody todo. So he thought for 
a few moments, with the water wash- 
ing higher and higher up his legs 
as the tide rose. Then he shut tight 


his jaws, kicked off his shoes, threw 
off his jacket, letting them go into 
the water as things he had no use for. 

‘*T will make a try for it,” he said, 
**Tt will be a long pull, but I may be 


seen and sent for.”’ 

He waded out into the water, 
going so gradually deeper that he 
began to pluck up heart again; and 
he waved his cap continually as he 
went until the water came to his 
waist, when he gave over waving 
and just struggled on. By great 
good fortune the water kept shallow 
for a long distance, so that he was 
not over half a mile from the 
vessels when he was obliged to take 
to swimming. If he had _ been 
fresh it would not have bothered 
him to swim a league. 

But now, as he looked, he saw the 
anchors were up and the sails were 
all set to take the wind, and it was 
hopeless for him to think of catching 
them once they got under way. De- 
spair took possession of him again, 
and with his hope his strength seemed 
to go, too, and yet he kept doggedly 
on, swimming and swimming, and al- 
most, in his wretchedness, thinking 
he would just go on swimming until 
he couldswim nomore. At any rate, 
he knew he could never get back. 
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But, fortunately, he had at last 
been noticed from the Admiral’s ves- 
sel, which was named the Santa Maria. 
A boat was lowered to go to him, and 
everybody wondered who it could be 
and why he was there. He did not 
see the boat go over the side, because 
it had been lowered from the side 
away from him; and the first he knew 
of it, it was not above a hundred 
yards away. Then he gave a great 
cry, which came right up from his 
heart; for he had just been thinking, 
in a dull way, that it was at least 
better to lie in the ocean than to rest 
in an Inquisition cell. 

But the sight of the boat gave him 
courage. He abandoned the idea of 
lying in the water, and stood up and 
treaded water until the boat came 
alongside, when he caught it and 
scrambled in over the gunwale, as- 
sisted by the men who had rowed. 

‘*Well,”” demanded one of them; 
‘fare you crazy?” 

‘‘Not I,” answered Diccon, panting 
and very faint, as over-exertion in the 
water will make one; ‘‘but I had 
something to say to the Admiral.” 

‘‘He might even have gone to 
Cathay, ere I would ha’ swum out to 
him,” growled one of the men, plainly 
not in humor with the enterprise. 

Diccon was in no mood to talk, 
however, and, though the sailors made 
some effort to discover what it was he 
had to say he gave no satisfaction. 

They were not long in returning to 
the vessel, and there stood the Ad- 
miral, waiting. As Diccon was the 
farthest from his mind at the time, 
he looked at him quite without rec- 
ognition, as he sat there dripping with 
water, until he had come almost 
alongside, when he suddenly cried 
out in so joyous a tone that Diccon 
was glad at once: 

‘**Diccon, Diccon! Isit really you?” 

** Yes, my Admiral; ’tis really I,” 
he answered with a smile that he 
tried to make cheery in the old 
fashion; but he had come to the limit 
of his strength, and the first he knew 
he was lying alone in a bunk. 
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MYSTERY OF THE SPHYGNOGRAPH 


Strange Pulse Likenesses The Chicago Tribune 


At the recent congress of Psychical 
Science in Chicago, Dr. John E. Pur- 
don gave an interesting explanation 
of a new instrument designed by Dr. 
Purdon toaid communication between 
spirits and living persons, and which 
he called a sphygmograph. This in- 
strument works by being placed on 
the wrist, the pulsations of the object 
operated on being recorded by means 
of a black ribbon on white paper. Its 
inventor claimed that this instrument 
would faithfully record the changes 
produced in the subject when en rap- 
port with aspirit. It was an immense 
aid to the physiological study of 
mediumship. It has enabled spirit- 
ualistic observers to discover the 
physical basis of sympathy or rapport. 

Dr. Purdon discovered, in June, 
1881, that the sphygmographic traces 
of one person would on certain oc- 
casions resemble those of another. 
It was first noticed in the case of a 
woman. At that time, under the 
very eyes of the observers, her trace 
changed to that of another lady, a near 
relative, who was close to her. Dur- 
ing the four weeks following, no 
special likeness was observed, but at 
the critical time the pulse again 
changed, but this time to that of Dr. 
Purdon himself—an exact likeness. 
At two subsequent periods the same 
circumstance was repeatedly observed. 
It was the left pulse trace, on all oc- 
casions, which showed the likeness. 
The right trace at these times took on 
a characteristic appearance. 

The doctor then handed to the 
audience a number of photographs 
illustrating the working of the 
sphygmograph, dll of which developed 
strongly marked lines. Pulse trac- 
ings, the speaker contended, ran in 
families like handwriting. This dis- 
covery had now risén to the dignity 
of a natural law. Pulse likenesses 


were as well marked as ordinary 
photographs. Experimenting among 
some soldiers in the Channel Islands, 
he had discovered marked cases of 
rapport between several of the men. 
A ripple of astonishment went through 
the audience at this statement, which 
subsided quickly as the speaker con- 
tinued. ‘‘I have taken a patient 
who was thoroughly broken down, 
according to the sphygmograph, and 
almost rejuvenated his nervous sys- 
tem by being placed en rapport with 
him. I was in first-rate nervous con- 
dition at that time.”” The pulse sim- 
ilarities were evidence that the vaso- 
motor center of one individual dom- 
inates that of another. They wanted 
a rational theory of how body could 
act on body at a distance, and mind 
on mind. The sphygmograph fur- 
nished the missing link to this secret 
of nature. Force was the executive 
aspect of cause and design, and the 
inter-action of individualized spirits 
was a living argument for a great 
truth which had been discovered. 


STRANGE DELUSIONS OF IDENTITY 
Diseases of Personality..........The London Graphic 


In all the history of delusion noth- 
ing is stranger than the cases, by no 
means uncommon, where persons, 
often otherwise entirely sane, get an 
idea into their heads that they are 
somebody or something else and live 
and conduct themselves as if they 
were indeed this other person or 
thing. A case noticed in the medical 
press not long ago showed how a 
gentleman, his mind unhinged by 
sudden trouble, fancied he was a 
steam roller, and with his attendant 
used regularly to plod around the 
square where he resided in the idea 
that he was leveling the surface of 
the ground as he passed over it. En- 
deavoring to root out this mania, his 
doctor laid down some large flints in 
his patient’s back garden and asked 
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him to observe that he could not be a 
steam roller, because after he had 
passed over them the stones did not 
sink into the ground. ‘‘That’s be- 
cause I’m not heavy enough,” replied 
the madman, and proceeded to fill his 
pockets with heavy weights and carry 
others in his arms. 

Says a famous surgeon: ‘‘Once 
did I succeed in curing a man in- 
flicted with this sort of mania. He 
had an idea that his nose had grown 
suddenly to an enormous length—so 
long, in fact, that he declared he was 
unable to enter a room except of the 
largest size. Other medical men 
whom he consulted laughed at him 
and endeavored to convince him that 
he was mistaken, but without effect. 
He only got worse and worse, and at 
last declared that he was unable to 
move, his nose had grown so heavy. 
When he applied to me I at once de- 
clared that all he said was true, but 
that if he followed my directions I 


thought I could cure him. 
On a day appointed he came to me 
and I tied a handkerchief round his 


eyes. I had previously provided a 
large basin filled with bullock’s blood, 
and making him stand over it hit him 
a violent blow upon the nose. Then 
saying ‘Take it away’ to my assist- 
ant, as if he were bearing off the sev- 
ered nasal organ, I dabbed some of 
the blood over my hands and patient’s 
nose and removed the bandage from 
his eyes. The plan worked success- 
fully, and the patient was cured of 
his delusion.” 

Strangely enough, with persons 
afflicted with such a mania many of 
the cures are accidental. An old 
lady living in the north of England 
got an idea into her head that she was 
made of china, wore thickly muffled 
shoes and lived in a padded room for 
fear of breakage, and would never 
drink anything warm for fear she 
should crack. One morning coming 
down stairs, she fell and rolled down 
a lengthy flight, and, finding that she 
had suffered no damage but a few 
bruises, saw clearly that the idea she 
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had formed of her own composition 
must be a mistaken one. Similarly 
an old pauper in a provincial work- 
house got the notion into his head 
that he was, above all things, a cod- 
fish. One day the inmates of the 
work-house were indulged in a visit 
to the seaside, and the harmless old 
lunatic taken with the rest. Walking 
upon the pier the old man somehow 
stumbled over a rope and fell into the 
water, where he floundered for some 
time, but was eventually rescued, 
half drowned, but effectually rid of 
the idea that he was amphibious. 


SUFFERING IN A PHANTOSI LEG 
Terrors After Amputation Muscatine News 


I have been requested by many 
friends to note for publication some 
of the nerve phenomena characteriz- 
ing the sensations I have suffered 
from my amputated limb. 

For years past I have heard and 
read of similar sufferings of soldiers 
and others who had lost a leg, foot or 
hand; and have known of the supersti- 
tion in respect to these sensations be- 
ing due to the burial of the lost mem- 
ber in a cramped condition, and of 
the sensations ceasing upon the limb 
being relaid in a natural position, so 
that I was not wholly unprepared for 
what I have to relate. But no pre- 
vious warning or information can give 
to one any anticipation of the strange, 
ghostly, but terribly substantial pains 
which are so frequently the awful se- 
quel to amputations. 

There is little heed to be paid to 
aught but the pain of what are called 
the surgical and nervous shocks fol- 
lowing a thigh amputation. All one 
can do is to hold on to life with the 
grit he possesses_ while passing 
through this severe ordeal. I think 
it was the fourth day after the opera- 
tion that I became strangely con- 
scious of my leg not having been dis- 
severed at all. It was lying there in 
bed by the side of its companion, 
perfect in knee, calf, ankle, heel, in- 
step and hollow of foot and toes, and 
as natural as its fellow. The pain in 
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nearly all its members would have 
sufficed to make it realize itself to 
me, but I found I could raise it from 
the bed, work its foot, articulate its 
toes, and gently move it from one 
place to another. It began to be in- 
tensely painful, and soon commanded 
my whole attention. 

From that time to this, about three 
weeks, it has caused the only suffer- 
ing I have endured. The wound it- 
self has been free from pain and the 
rest of my body in a fair normal con- 
dition, while my appetite has been 
fair and my spirits comparatively 
cheerful. But let no one make the 
mistake, by my saying that these ner- 
vous emotions have been my ‘‘only”’ 
sufferings, of supposing that they have 
consequently been slight. On the 
contrary, had I been stret. ed night 
and day on the storied rack of the In- 
quisition, my torture could not have 
been greater. Had Dante suffered a 


similar amputation, he could have 
added pictures surpassing anything 


to be found in his ‘‘Inferno.” And yet, 
as I have said to myself, sometimes 
out loud, a hundred times, there is 
absolutely nothing there, and all these 
tortures occur where nothing exists! 
The reader will be curious to know 
the kind and method of these tortures. 
They partake of every kind which the 
spirit of cruelty could devise. At 
times a stream of fire courses down 
the calf with a violence that tears the 
flesh open; then it wreathes its flames 
about the ankle and heel, and makes 
its escape by deep grooves along the 
foot to the toes. This changes tothe 
limb being held ina terrible vise of 
jagged wood, as torturous clamps are 
put on the ankle and heel until they 
seem crushed out of all form. Small 
balls of fire are pressed against the 
hollow of the foot, and appear ‘to be 
burning themselves through. The 
toes are twisted as by a sharp wrench, 
and, to vary the pain, a keen knife 
proceeds to slit open the ball of each 
toe. One of the most excruciating 
tortures consists in binding foot, ankle 
and leg with innumerable cords and 
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strings attached to the toes, and then 
drawing a tension on them that 
threatens to disjoint every member. 

I have lain in bed for hours watch- 
ing these varying tortures, and won- 
dered what devilish appliances would 
come next. These sensations are not 
so violently severe as the surgical and 
nervous shock, but the latter are of 
momentary endurance, and one has 
the satisfaction of knowing what 
they mean, while the other sensations 
are constant and veiled in mystery. 

Surgical science calls these sensa- 
tions the effect of ‘‘nerve habit,” but 
I tell Dr. Little he would find some 
other definition if he once had them. 
I have wondered at times if this phan- 
tom leg, so aflame with feeling, might 
not be a part of the spirit body which 
Swedenborg taught existed within the 
physical frame. If there be such a 
body, of course it could not be dis- 
membered, and would remain intact, 
in spite of any physical amputation. 
Being connected with its dissevered 
physical limb, it would probably be 
subject to pain, and all the greater 
and more acute because of its finer 
material. When the wound had com- 
pletely healed, the spirit limb would 
feel no painful sensations, which 
agrees with what the doctor tells me, 
and after such healings these sensa- 
tions will disappear. 

I asked the doctor what under the 
sun they meant, and he sharply an- 
swered that I had no business to be 
so nervous, and I have to confess 
there are grounds for his insinuation, 
but the answer is not satisfactory. 

As I walk on my crutches I feel the 
amputated knee bending and the foot 
extending out behind. I could dispense 
with my astral limb with infinite zest. 


WHAT DREAMS ARE IMADE OF 
Dr. Friedrich Scholy Sleep and Dreams 


Dreams seem to demonstrate that 
nothing which we have once mentally 
possessed can be entirely lost. For 
memories which, when awake, we are 
unable to recall, try as we may, will 
come vividly to us in dreams. There 
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is a well authenticated instance of a 
girl who, during an attack of febrile 
delirium, spoke in a language that no 
one about her could understand, and 
it was finally discovered to be Welsh. 
The patient both before and after 
her illness knew not a single word of 
the language. No one could explain 
the matter until finally it was found 
_that she had been born in Wales, and 
as a child had learned the language 
but afterwards entirely forgot it. 
Persons and things which we have 
long forgotten appear to us in 
dreams. A gentleman after an ab- 
sence from his home of twenty-five 
years determined to revisit it, and 
seek out the old friends of his father. 
On the night previous to his journey 
he dreamed of a particular spot near 
his old home which he never remem- 
bered to have seen, and of an un- 
known man who introduced himself 
as a friend of his father. On arriv- 
ing at the place, what was his astonish- 
ment to find the very place and the 


very man, of which he had dreamed, 
only the features of the latter were 


more aged. Here appeared again 
old pictures of memory, which were 
buried so deep, and had little connec- 
tion with the thoughts and scenes 
that had intervened, that they were 
no longer recognized as memories. 
We have said that one dreams 
nothing that he has not experienced. 
One also dreams nothing that he has 
not thought. In some form or other 
whatever the dream must at some 
time have been in the possession of 
our waking consciousness, or must in 
its origin have already slumbered 
there. The innocent maiden cannot 
dream as does a woman deep in the 
vice of the world nor the _ philan- 
thropist as the cynic, and when it is 
said: ‘‘ The criminal in dreams com- 
mits crimes,”’ it is just as true before 
the deed as after it. But certainly 
after the crime! Richard III., accord- 
ing to the great dramatist, saw the 
procession of his murdered victims 
pass before his dreaming eyes. 
History and officers of justice tell 
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of such dreams. King Henry IL., of 
France, attended the burning of a 
heretic where the unhappy victim was 
drawn up and down in iron chains 
above a slow fire. The man in tor- 
ture cast a look of agony at the win- 
dow where the king sat. The king 
turned away in horror, but in dreams 
the poor victim appeared to him with 
the same look of agonizing appeal 
upon his face. Whereupon the king 
vowed never again to be present at 
an auto-de-fé. It had been better had 
he vowed never to allow another. 
His son, too, Charles IX., the king of 
the St. Bartholemew night, who took 
part not only in the murders but in 
the indignities offered the corpses, 
was followed by dreams which left 
him no rest, even by day. These 
monarchs had consciences, for they 
felt remorse, and that is _ their 
only redeeming trait. Real criminals, 
who sin not from passion but from 
promptings of their criminal nature, 
are seldom troubled by bad dreams. 

In dreams is truth; in dreams we 
learn to know ourselves as we are in 
spite of all the disguises we wear to 
the world. We are, therefore, in a 
high sense responsible for our dreams, 
at least for those where we speak and 
act, since we can only act and speak 
in dreams according to our true char- 
acter, as Schopenhauer has already 
shown. The honorable man cannot 
commit a crime in dreams, or if he 
does he is horrified over it as some- 
thing contrary to his nature. The 
Roman emperor who put a man to 
death who had dreamed that he had 
assassinated the ruler, was iustified in 
so doing if he reasoned that the 
thoughts one has in dreams he has, 
too, when awake. The common ex- 
pression, ‘‘I wouldn't dream of such 
a thing” has a doubly correct signifi- 
cance when it refers to something 
which can have no lodgment in our 
hearts or minds. 

Outward impressions on the senses. 
inner mental excitation, and the pic- 
tures of memory frequently combine 
and thus produce the most compli- 
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cated, vivid dream fantasies. Follow- 
ing the law of the association of ideas 
new ones are evolved. By this law, 
as all know from their own experi- 
ence, one thought or idea brings for- 
ward a whole series of others, related 
to each other by similarity of object, 
of sound, of words representing them, 
or in the relation of cause and effect. 
Or, on the other hand, ideas are 
evolved under this law through con- 
trast. The sight of a rose makes us 
think of its perfume, a hen reminds 
us of eggs, the sight of a beloved 
friend conjures up the thought of his 
loss. The literature of dreams is full 
of examples of this association of 
ideas in dreams. ‘Those relating to 
the loosest and most superficial con- 
nection, namely, that of similarity of 
sound of words are especially curious. 

Thus a person dreamed of walking 
along a road in France, and, seeing 
the distances marked on stones along 
the roadside in kilometers, he then 
saw a man carrying weights of a kilo, 


who said to him, ‘‘ You are not in 
Paris, but on the Island Géilolo.” 
This was followed by scenes in which 
the flower lobelia and General Lopex 
played parts, and he finally awoke by 


playing a game of Lotto. How often 
it happens that in dreams a beloved 
friend changes into an enemy, that 
figures of health and energy become 
stark and death-like, that discovered 
treasure changes suddenly into dust. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF NEW FOREST 
Queer English Peasant Beliefs Cornhill Magazine 


Hares’ brains are supposed still to 
be a useful tonic for children that 
have come into the world before their 
time. Children afflicted with fits are 
still passed through cloven openings 
in ash trees. A certain lichen again 
is used in a lotion for strengthening 
weak eyes; while the fat of the hedge- 
hog is used to lubricate stiff joints. 
Bread baked on Good Friday, the for- 
est people believe will keep good for 
seven years, and it will also cure cer- 
tain complaints. The seventh son of 
a seventh son is supposed to be en- 
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dowed with wonderful gifts in perform- 
ing cures. This last idea is not 
peculiar to the New Foresters of Eng- 
land, in the midland counties it has a 
strong hold on the country folks. 

About the stoppage of blood flow- 
ing from wounds or ruptured blood 
vessels especially, there are some 
peculiar beliefs in some parts, one 
being that the secret can only be trans- 
mitted by a man to a woman, and 
againby awomantoaman. Thereis 
an amusing proverb in use here 
about upstarts: “A dog is made fat 
in two meals.” A curious idea is 
in the forest about the 
death’s-head moth; they believe firmly 
that this insect was never seen 
until ufter the execution of Charles 
the First. There is scarcely a village 
or hamlet in the New Forest but has 
its pixey field or mead, or its pixey’s 
cave. That mischievous spirit, which 
is known under the name of ‘‘ Lau- 
rence,” still obtains possession of 
those whom ‘‘the gods wish to ruin.” 
‘Laurence has got on him,” they 
say of one who is lazy. 

A tricksy fairy, they believe to this 
day, tempts their rough native ponies 
to stray. Also, they say that helives 
in bogs, into which he entices the 
unwary. ‘‘Colt pixies” such as he 
are termed; only the first-born may 
consider themselves to be free from 
his spell. The caterpillar is known, 
as in the days of the first translation 
of the Bible into English, as_ the 
‘*palmerworm.” A woodlander talks 
of feeling lear-like when he is hungry, 
using a corruption of the word “‘ lear- 
ness,” old English for emptiness, 
which reminds one of the German 
word ‘‘ leer.” 

But one might fill pages with ex- 
amples showing how much Nature, in 
‘*humans”’ as well as in wild life, has 
been allowed to remain as she was so 
many generations ago. There is a 
potent charm about this old-world 
state of things which seizes on one, 
and for a time fills one who enters the 
forest precincts with a sense of rest 
soothing to both heart and brain, 
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WHEN POLLY TAKES THE AIR 


Baby’s Outing Youth’s Companion 


A little wicker basket rolls 
Along the pavement walk, 
And at the sight the young and old 
Begin to laugh and talk, 
And waive fair hands, and kisses throw, 
And cry—‘‘ Look here!” ‘‘ See there ;” 
‘* This way it comes! ”—and all because 
Sweet Polly takes the air! 


The newsboys run and shout with glee, 
And follow on behind, 

The coachman and the footman gaze 
As if they had a mind 

To dothe same—the good old priest 
Stands still with solemn stare 

As down the shady avenue 
Sweet Polly takes the air ! 


From every window shines a head 
Of clustering, golden curls, 

And every door grows bright with throng 
Of merry boys and girls; 

The butler and the maid forget 
To work—as on the stair 

They peep and pry, with curious eye, 
When Polly takes the air! 


And all the while sweet Polly sits 

* In dainty gown and hat, 

And smiles on one she loves the best, 
Her pretty Maltese cat— 

And softly coos, when pussy purrs, 
Without a thought or care 

How all the town turns upside down 
When Polly takes the air! 


OFF TO SLUMBERLAND 
Harriette E. Johnson . ..se.ecees Good Housekeeping 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Mother her watch is keeping ; 
Slowly, slowly falls the light, 
Softly, softly falls the night; 
Moonbeams tender round us gleaming, 
Whisper that ’tis time for dreaming. 
Hush, my dear, the world is sleeping ; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Rocking—rocking to and fro, 
Off to Slumberland we go, 
Where the fairies’ mystic song 


Echoes sweetly all night long ; 

Rocking—rocking to and fro, 

Off to slumberland we go; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Dreamland vespers are ringing ; 
Gently, gently flows-the stream ; 
Sweetly, sweetly bright stars gleam ; 
Silver dews are softly falling, 
Dreamland sprites are calling, calling ; 
Visions sweet to thee they’re bringing ; 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Rocking—rocking to and fro, 
Off to Slumberland we go; 
Down the stream we're floating now, 
Mother’s kisses on thy brow. 
Rocking—rocking to and fro, 
Little one to Dreamland go; 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Sweet, sunny eyes now closing. 
Smiling, smiling in your sleep, 
At the fairies’ secrets deep ; 
Golden curls in wavy splendor 
Woo thee now with kisses tender ; 
Naught shall harm thy sweet reposing ; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Rocking—rocking to and fro, 
Off to Slumberland we go, 
Listening to the fairies’ song 
Floating round us all night long ; 
Rocking—rocking to and fro, 
Off to Slumberland we go. 
Off we go—off we go— 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 


IN BYLO-LAND 


Florence A. Jones Magazine of Poetry 


When out of the West long shadows come, 
And the stars creep out, a shining band, 
Our baby, weary of fun and play, 
Goes out thro’ the gates to Bylo-Land. 


O, which is the road to Bylo-Land? 
By the way of grandpa’s easy chair, 
Or better by mother’s loving arms, 
With kisses pressed on the shining hair. 
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She nestles down with a weary sigh, A wonderful land is Bylo-Land, 
While lashes touch the rounded cheek, To judge by the smiles on baby’s face, 
Witharmsclaspedclose’round mother’sneck The angels must surely weave her dreams 
Who kisses the love she cannot speak. And lend to her of their winsome grace. 


WAKENED FRO/1 A DREAII1 
Jack Bennett East Liverpool (Ohio) Crisis 
It aint helfy to woke little boys up so quick! 
Dey forgets w’ere dey is w’en you do, 
’Cause deys sand in deir eyes, an’ de winkers will stick, 
An’ their thinkers is tangled up, too! 
An’ de p’ace w’ere dey cuddles in bed is so wom, 
An’ de pillers so comfy an’ sof’, 
’At I don’t fink it’s wight for nobody to come 
An’ des pull all de comforters off ! 


An’ my pants won’t come on: an’ de worter’s mos’ fwoze ; 
An’ de towel’s all starchy an’ slick; 
An’ de oil-cloff’s so cold ’at it fweezes my toes; 
It’s enough to make little boys sick ! 
An’ you des’ might a-leff me alone for aw’ile, 
Till you heard dat dere bekfuss bell wing ; 
*Cause I des’ was curled up in de comfiest pile, 
An’ dweamed in a dweam it was spwing! 


Dey was cwocusses bloomin’ along by de walks, 
Punchin’ little round holes in de leaves 

W’ere dey comed pokin’ frew on deir little gween stalks, 
Like a little boy’s han’s frew his sleeves. 

Honey-bees was a buzzin’ aroun’ evvyw'ere ; 
An’ de peach-t’ee was all over pink ; 

An’ it smiled des’ so sof’ an’ so sweet in de air, 
’At I des’ was too happy to fink! 


An’ de little wi’te clouds des’ went floatin’ along ; 
An’ de day was so pitty an’ still 
I could hear some one way off a-singin’ a song, 
An’ de cowbells clink up on de hill. 
An’ de little bwook twickled over de stone, 
An’ de bubbles went dancin’ down stweam ! 
An’ den—you forgetted to le’ me alone ; 
An’ it all was des’ on’y a dweam ! 


HARVEST SLUMBER SONG Flutter their silver wings and crow 
To watchful winds that kiss as they blow 
‘ Round the air-cradle that swings so slow 
Sleep, little baby, sleep, sleep, sleep, Down in the lap of the mother night. 
Red is the moon in the night’s still deep, 
White are the stars with their silver wings Sleep, little baby, sleep, sleep, sleep, 
Folded in dreamings of beautiful things, Red is the moon in the night’s still deep, 
And over their cradle the night wind sings, And the wee baby stars 
Sleep, little baby, sleep, sleep, sleep. Are all folded and kissed 

In a luminous cradle of silver mist; 
Soft in the lap of the mother night, And ever they waken the winds cry, Whist, 
The wee baby stars all glowing and bright Sleep, little baby, sleep, sleep, sleep. 


William Wilfred Campbell The Dread Voyage _ 
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SPREAD OF CRIMINAL TENDENCIES 


Henry Wood The Arena 


Society in general is responsible 
for its criminality. Its criminals are 
not detached units on the outside, 
but rather eruptions from within. 
The circulation of the body politic is 
impure. Prevailing morbid thoughts 


and ideas naturally find embodiment, . 


an illustrative specimen of which was 
seen in Guiteau, the slayer of Presi- 
dent Garfield. As well cut off an 
occasional thistle head with the ex- 
pectation of killing the crop as hope 
to exterminate crime through the de- 
terrent power of penalty. 

The lack of moral and social prog- 
ress is due to a prevailing sensuous 
superficiality, which concerns itself 
only with phenomena instead of deep 
causative forces. Criminality is purely 
expressive and symptomatic. The 
laws of mind are unswerving and ex- 
act. Mental conditions, including all 
qualities of thought and suggestion, 
tend to outward expression. To il- 
lustrate: An attrocious murder takes 
place. The daily press, by full de- 
tail and embellishment, graphically 
engraves it, with all its suggestive- 
ness, upon the public consciousness. 
Its passion and abnormity are held up 
and analyzed until they permeate the 
whole psychic atmosphere. 

The criminal is surrounded by the 
halo of romance and the glamor of 
notoriety. His likeness is given a 
prominent place in a leading column, 
and is thus brought before the eyes 
of unnumbered thousands. And, re- 
cently, modern ‘‘ enterprise” repro- 
duces the whole scene—as supposed— 
not omitting the weapons. A mental 
picture of the ‘/out ensemble is thus 
photographed upon all minds and 
memories. The details are read, re- 
read, and discussed. Where there is 
any mind containing, in any degree, a 
chord of savagery, animalism, or 
morbidity, it is stirred into corre- 


sponding vibration. Possibly some, 
who have been near the verge of a 
similar act, are pushed over the line. 
But no one escapes untarnished. The 
soundest and sanest minds cannot 
thus have the imaging faculty tam- 
pered with, without some deteriora- 
tion, even though it be unconscious. 

In the evolutionary transition from 
primeval or animal man to humanity 
there has been brought over a large 
residuum of animality, and this forms 
a kind of false self which is stirred 
and stimulated by outward morbid 
suggestion. A pugilistic encounter, 
a street fight, or even a dog fight will, 
as if by magic, draw a crowd, much 
as a magnet wili gather iron filings. 

In many cases a man seems to be 
but a thin veneer to the animal within, 
the latter often breaking through 
from outside suggestion. The occa- 
sional boy who starts out with hatchet 
and pistol to rob or fight with Indians, 
as suggested by mental pictures 
drawn from the great juvenile library 
of ‘‘ blood and thunder” fiction, only 
goes somewhat farther in the same 
direction than all others travel who 
live upon the same mental stimulant. 

The Borden. murder and trial 
furnished a_ striking illustration 
of the extent to which a single 
tragic event can fill the public 
mind and consciousness. The offi- 
cial trial of the accused party was 
but little more exhaustive than 
thousands of unofficial trials which 
took place in drawing rooms and 
business offices. But this is by no 
means solely the fault of publishers 
and editors. The public taste needs 
to be rectified. Every one who reads, 
dwells upon, and rehearses such a 
quality of thought, is responsible. 

All this is common, not because of 
any intention to give currency to that 
which is unwholesome, but from a 
lack of knowledge of psychological 
laws and the power of suggestion. A 
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true understanding of mental phil- 
osophy is allthatis needed. Assoon 
as we intelligently grasp the laws of 
any force or thing, we have it not 
only under control but harnessed 
for use. The principles of sugges- 
tion, like edged tools, when rightly 
used are of wonderful utility. Its 
power to project ideals is unlimited, 
but it recoils when misdirected. 
When the wise man uttered the 
familiar aphorism, ‘‘ Asa man think- 
eth in his heart, so is he,” he expressed 
not merely a moral maxim but a 
scientific truism. What men men- 
tally dwell upon they become or grow 
like. Thought, even when centered 
upon a non-entity, in proportion to 
its intensity and continuity, confers 
subjective realism. Not by chance, 
but by law, each mental delineation 
leaves its distinctive hue in the grand 
composite which makes up character. 
The quality of thinking determines 
consciousness, and consciousness 
formscharacter. Character is, there- 


fore, nothing more nor less than a 
habitual quality of consciousness. It 
is often supposed toconsist of action, 
but it is that which is back of action. 
Any demoralization which comes from 
without does not come direct, but 
from the sympathetic vibration of cor- 


responding unisons within. Action is 
often temporarily modified from 
motives of outward policy, but its 
constant effort is to become a true 
copy of the inner pattern. 

The scientific way to destroy 
evil is not to hold it up and 
analyze it in order to make 
it hateful, but rather to put it 
out of the consciousness. To the 
degree that one does not see it, to 
him it becomes non-existent, because 
there is nothing to arouse its vibra- 
tions within. But it is important to 
remember that evil is real only as a 
subjective condition. 

But outside of what is distinctively 
classed as crime, the outpicturing of 
everything of a negative or inharmo- 
nious nature is unprofitable. The 
frictions, accidents, discords, and 
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every other lack of harmony, of what- 
ever name, occupy room in the con- 
sciousness which is of value. A 
thousand objective normal human 
developments attract no attention, 
while the single abnormity is put in 
the lens and thrown upon the screen. 
Its kind is thereby propagated. Oc- 
casional ‘‘outs” are made so impor- 
tant that they almost appear to be the 
rule. Reform will come only so fast 
as the necessity for more ideal mental 
pictures is appreciated. All real 
entities were formed by the Creator, 
and all are good, so that the abnormal 
when displaced from the human con- 
sciousness finds no resting place. 

The real world we dwell in is our 
thought world, rather than the ma- 
terial objects which surround us. The 
color of all outward environment 
depends upon the glasses through 
which we view it. The human con- 
sciousness is like an endless corridor 
in a picture gallery, each visitor exe- 
cuting and hanging his own art works. 
His preference is determined, for good 
or for ill, ever by the character of 
those before which he lingers. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
Richard T. Ely 


No accurate statement in regard to 
the number of unemployed in the 
country is ever possible. It is, how- 
ever, probably safe to estimate the 
number at one million in ordinarily 
dull times, and if we should let two 
millions represent involuntary idle- 
ness at the present moment, that 
number would bea safe underestimate. 
These enormous figures mean little to 
one who reads them carelessly, but a 
vast deal to one who reflects upon 
it. When the concrete sorrow 
and wretchedness which can be ob- 
served are multiplied by a number 
almost surpassing comprehension, the 
total sum of misery becomes over- 
whelming. 

The term ‘‘the unemployed ”’ has 
become one of ominous import in all 
older civilizations, but its full mean- 
ing has been spared this country up 
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to the present. The search for work 
is now universally observable, and in 
parts of the country where, to use the 
well-known phrase, until recently two 
employers were seeking one man, men 
and women are begging piteously for 
an opportunity to toil for bread. 
There are many evidences of distress 
for those who have eyes to see. In 
Chicago, where it is usually so difficult 
to get domestic servants at any price, 
the employment bureaus show exces- 
sive supply at prices which not long 
since would seem incredibly low. 

There is, perhaps, nothing which is 
more calculated to produce a bitter 
feeling than long-continued and fruit- 
less search for work. Even when the 
searcher has no one dependent upon 
him, if himself in dire need, the im- 
pression is one which can never be 
entirely effaced. When wife and chil- 
dren are suffering also, the result is 
often despair and suicide, as the col- 
umns of the daily paper so frequently 
report of late. Fortunately, the 
worst periods of distress in this coun- 
try have always been of short dura- 
tion, The trite saying that ‘it is 
darkest just before dawn” is true 
enough in our industrial world, and he 
who seeks work expecting achange in- 
dulges a hope well grounded. The 
change is the rule and not the excep- 
tion in this, as in all life. 

The greatest danger which threat- 
ens a section of the community, and 
in ‘consequence, we may say, the 
community as a whole, is that a con- 
siderable proportion of the unem- 
ployed may suffer social shipwreck, 
and so become part of the ‘‘ sub- 
merged tenth.” Recent researches 
in pauperism and crime make nothing 
plainer than that thereisa section of the 
wage-earning classes comparatively 
weak, in times like these tends to yield 
to the temptation to become beggars 
and criminals anda prey upon society. 

The most strenuous exertion of all 
right-thinking persons should be put 
forward to prevent this misfortune. 
Private and public organizations ought 
to use every effort to help the weaker 
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portion of the community to tide over 
the present brief distress. When the 
writer was recently in Colorado, 
where the suffering may be as great 
as anywhere, it was proposed to call 
a meeting of the State Board of Chari- 
ties to prepare systematic arrange- 
ments to meet the calls for help through 
the coming Winter. This is an 
example which deserves commenda- 
tion. While relief will, we may hope, 
come in the near future, yet recovery 
must at the very best occupy several 
months, and only harm can result 
from shutting our eyes to the fact 
that we have a hard Winter before us. 

Whatever theoretical views may 
have been held in regard to the func- 
tions of government, it has, as a 
matter of fact, in all countries, in times 
of great distress, been found neces- 
sary to afford some relief by extension 
of public employment, and surely it 
is better to give men work and a sup- 
port than a support without work. As 
a rule, in time of industrial stagnation 
needed public work can be pushed 
forward with advantage because labor 
is cheap and capital abundant. The 
present difficulty in raising money, 
which has seemed to be shared equally 
by public bodies, may be expected 
soon to pass away. Whatever public 
work really needs to be done in the 
near future should in the interest of 
the public safety be planned and exe- 
cuted as soonas practicable. Natur- 
ally certain difficulties present them- 
selves, and the amount of relief which 
can be expected from an extension of 
public work is only limited. Had we 
a better civil service far more could 
be done, for the difficulties that pre- 
sent themselves are closely connected 
with our inferior civil administration, 
and we dare not do so much as a 
country like Germany, or even Eng- 
land, can safely do. 

Another suggestion is that peace 
must be preserved, cost what it may, 
for a disturbance of the public peace 
will only retard recovery and delay 
opportunity for employment. De- 


-struction of property, of which we 
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have fortunately heard of only a few 
instances, simply makes a bad matter 
worse. Friends of wage-earners also 
cannot toostrongly emphasize the fact 
that now is no time tostrike. Those 
who recognize the necessity of strikes 
occasionally, and who go as far as 
any one can in acknowledging that 
they have accomplished something at 
times, must deprecate most strongly 
the folly of strikes at the present 
juncture. We may at least say that 
every unsuccessful strike is a foolish 
one, and statistics show that strikes 
to prevent a reduction of wages almost 
always fail, and it is because they take 
place in times of depression. Those 
who point out to wage-earners the 
uselessness of strikes under circum- 
stances like these will be likely to ac- 
complish more than those who simply 
denounce strikes in general. 

A word to employers will not be 
amiss, and that is to couple gentleness 
with firmness. There isa need of co- 
operation of all social factors to miti- 


gate the evils under which we are suf- 
fering, and the natural irritability of 
men who see wages reduced or who 
seek work in vain should not be judged 


too harshly. Those who‘are so for- 
tunate as not to be obliged to reduce 
wages now—there are some—ought by 
no means to increase discontent by a 
selfish exploitation of the hard times. 

When we observe the widespread 
suffering in the community, from 
which no industrial class is exempt, 
we would perhaps be inclined to think 
at first that there must be some 
natural cause for all this suffering, 
did we not know that such was not the 
case. If we can imagine a visitor 
from another planet, unfamiliar with 
our conditions, we should expect him 
to ask questions like these: ‘‘ Has 
pestilence swept over the land? Has 
there been great destruction of capi- 
tal and labor in war? Has the soil 
become ;:barren?” We _ should be 
obliged to answer, that although the 
supply of land had not been dimin- 
ished, although capitaland labor still 
existed in their former abundance, 
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we suffered want as great as that 
which attends the destruction of 
property and life in war. 

As there are no natural causes, the 
causes must be social. The causes 
reside in man, and not outside of him; 
and as they are social, they are social- 
ly controllable. To hold otherwise is 
to indulge in superstition like that of 
the ancients who thought it impious 
to bridge vast streams, and thus unite 
lands which nature had separated, or 
like that of the ignorant even in our 
own century, who have thought it al- 
most wicked for surgeons and physi- 
cians to remove deformities in the 
physical body, and thus to make 
limbs straight when ‘‘God has made 
them crooked.” As evils in the phy- 
sical body have been attacked, so can 
those in the social bedy, when we 
have a sufficient amount of scientific 
skill. This scientific skill can be ac- 
quired, but not easily. It requires 
long and patient study. The natural 
impulse is to use direct means, with 
the expectation that immediate re- 
sults will be produced, but this natu- 
ral impulse fails to give satisfactory 
guidance. Scientific remedies, and 
the only real effective ones, follow 
roundabout methods. When we have 
schools of social science as well 
equipped as the best medical schools 
are now, we shall be on the road to 
prevent crises, such as have pro- 
duced so much suffering. 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD OF LIVING 
Dr. James Richard Dodge............The Chautauquan 


The fact is not only demonstrable, 
but stands proven and unquestioned, 
that the average standard of living is 
higher in the United States than in 
any other country in the world. The 
industrial masses, who embody the 
vital forces of the Nation and repre- 
sent its life and character, eat more 
and better food than the toilers of 
other lands, wear ampler clothing 
of superior quality, occupy larger and 
better furnished apartments, enjoy 
higher opportunities for culture, and 
find open avenues to advancement on 
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industrial, social and_ intellectual 
lines. Every statistical investigation 
of the comparative condition of the 
world’s workers brings into large 
prominence the physical status of our 
own people. It is shown that the 
meat consumption here is more than 
thrice that of Europe for each individ- 
ual, and fifty per cent. more than that 
of Great Britain, which takes most of 
the surplus meat of this country. 
More than seventeen pounds of 
cotton per head, and eight of wool, 
besides a liberal quantity of silk and 
linen, are required for each individual 
—two or three times as much as the 
average in Europe. A country con- 
taining less than one-twentieth of the 
world’s inhabitants uses one-fifth of 
the wool in the world, and nearly as 
large a proportion of the cotton. In 
other words, the clothing required by 
an average Yankee would clothe an 
average family of the other inhabi- 
tants of the globe. This is not a 


guess, but a demonstration, as the 
world’s supply of clothing material is 


approximately known. House room 
and furniture share in similar liberality 
of supply, and are supplemented by 
ingenious appliances for comfort and 
convenience in housekeeping. 

Educational facilities, public and 
private, are extraordinary in extent 
and variety, including all that iscom- 
prehended between manual training 
exercises and postgraduate university 
courses, available alike to the child 
of fortune and the son or daughter of 
the industrious laborer. It is possible 
for the child of a common laborer to 
attain the highest honors of the uni- 
versity, as is constantly demonstrated 
in conferring the highest degrees. 

It is demonstrated that few of the 
more advanced nations, in industrial 
skill and civilization, pay wage rates 
two-thirds as high as ours, and many 
European States pay scarcely more 
than half as much. While a large 
part of this generous difference goes 
toward better living and higher in- 
tellectual development, much remains 
to the pecuniary credit of the indi- 
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vidual, in home ownership or savings 
banks deposits or other property. A 
surprising illustration is furnished by 
the industrious and thrifty people of 
New Hampshire, whose deposits in 
savings banks alone average about 
one thousand dollars for each family, 
with nearly twice as many depositors 
as there are families. 

This republican independence of 
spirit, this training of heads and 
hands, with generous living and 
thrifty surplus-saving, inspires ambi- 
tion for continued advancement, and 
insures the breaking of all barriers of 
class, which in foreign lands are 
chains of steel that bind to ancestral 
occupations and hold fast the birth- 
right of caste. We have here a field 
of action which is at once an oppor- 
tunity and an inspiration. 

This continent is a new world, fur- 
nishing at the same time a wide thea- 
ter of action and a worthy induce- 
ment to effort. With every variety 
of climate, the result of altitude and 
situation, of configuration of surface 
and the course of adjacent ocean cur- 
rents, all products of temperate and 
sub-tropical zones are certain rewards 
of labor. The vines of France, the 
olives of Italy, the fruits of Spain 
and the Mediterranean isles, are all 
grown on our Southern and Western 
coasts, while the cereals, fruits and 
vegetables of the temperate zone are 
produced in profusion elsewhere. 
Soils are equally various, in richness 
and mechanical and hygrometric con- 
dition, available for growth of almost 
everything for use of man or beast. 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF WOMEN 
C. B. Le Row......-.. Factors in American Civilization 


The United States census of 1860 
was the first one which gave any 
definite statement as tothe work of 
women and children, the figures then 
being difficult to obtain, and known 
to be in some measure inaccurate. 

The New York Bureau of Statistics 
in 1885, under the direction of Mr. 
Charles M. Peck, reported the num- 
ber of working women in New York 
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—not in domestic labor, but in actual 
handicrafts—as two hundred thous- 
and, nearly one-third of this number 
living by the needle. In all such 
estimates, it must be borne in mind 
that large numbers of women are de- 
terred by pride from reporting as 
members of the working class. 

The gain of women in trades over 
the census of 1870 was sixty-four per 
cent., the entire percentage of women 
workers for the whole country being 
forty-nine. It is reasonably ex- 
pected the returns for 1890 will indi- 
cate a further increase of ten per cent. 

Miss Clare de Graffenreid, special 
agent forthe United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, divides woman and 
child labor into five classes, New 
England being pre-eminently the tex- 
tile district. In Boston alone, out of 
17,427 workers, one-tenth earn only 
from $100 to $150 yearly. 

The second group she locates in 
New York, where the employments 
are much more various, and the for- 


eign element largely predominates. 
The third group goes west, the city of 


Philadelphia leading in population 
and in women workers. 

The Southern group Miss Graffen- 
reid considers unique, and says: ‘‘ No- 
where else in the world doso many 
well-bred women, bankrupt and be- 
reft of male providers, labor at manual 
callings as at the South, pursuing, 
without loss of caste, vocations which 
elsewhere involve social ostracism.” 

At the close of the war about one 
hundred new avenues of industry had 
been opened to women. In the ten 
years following the number more than 
doubled, while to-day there are over 
four hundred occupations which 
women are following with more or 
less social and financial success. In 
the great manufactories of America 
there were, in 1885, 281,822 men and 
112,762 women. Woman has now 
entered every field, and is distinguish- 
ing herself in art, music, the drama, 
in medicine, journalism, literature, 
education, theology and science. 

Mrs. Lide Meriwether, of Mem- 
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phis, Tennessee, reported the following 
figures in 1888. They were gathered 
from the editors of various magazines 
and their accuracy is vouched for. 
There are in the United States of 
America among women, 110 lawyers, 
165 ministers, 320 authors, 588 


‘ journalists, 2,061 artists, 2, 36 archi- 


tects, chemists, pharmacists; 2,016 
stock-raisers and ranchers; 5,134 
Government clerks; 2,438 physicians 
and surgeons; 56,800 farmers and 
planters ; 13,182 professional musi- 
cians ; 21,071 clerks and _ book- 
keepers: 144,650 heads of com- 
mercial houses ; 155,000  public- 
school teachers. 

In Massachusetts there are 300,000 
bread- winning women, of which 
Boston has 20,000. In New York 
there are 200,000 working women 
and girls. The American Cultivator 
gives the following figures based 
upon the census of 1890: In Germany 
there are 5,500,000 working women; 
in France, 3,750,000; in England, 
4,000,000; in Austria- Hungary, 
3,500,000; in America, 2,700,000; 
making a total in five countries of 
19,450,000 self-supporting women. 

In the industrial field woman labors 
under great disadvantages. She has 
no capital to begin with, and to earn 
her own capital under the present 
rate of wages is plainly impossible. 
Even man cannot do it as he once 
did. Small beginningscannot survive 
competition with trust companies, 
corporations, and _ long-established 
wealthy business firms. 

Public opinion is still largely op- 
posed to the idea of women being 
independent socially, and financially 
self-supporting. The seclusion of 
the home is still considered to be for 
them the only safe and honorable 
environment. Time must be allowed 
for the gradual dying out of this 
long-cherished belief, but when it 
dies—as die it surely must, and its 
dissolution is already begun—with it 
will also perish a host of pernicious 
notions which will surely leave the 
world better for their departure. 
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Dr. Wayland tells a 
story of a young cler- 
gyman who preached a strong tem- 
perance sermon. When he had finished 
a deacon said to him: ‘‘I am afraid 
you have madea mistake. Mr. Jones, 
who pays the highest pew rent, who 
contributes liberally to the Sunday- 
school, and all home and foreign mis- 
sions, is a wholesale distiller; he will 
be very angry.” 

The minister said: ‘‘I amsorry; I 
will go and explain it to Mr. Jones, 
and remove any unfavorable impres- 
sion, and tell him I did not mean him.” 

Accordingly, he waited upon Mr. 
Jones, who, in addition to the profes- 
sion of distilling, also carried on a 
good many other branches of trade 
and a good many amusements, and 
was not distinguished above other 
men as being an ascetic. 

The pastor expressed his deep re- 
gret to Mr. Jones for anything he 
may have said in the sermon which 
might hurt his feelings—he was ex- 
tremely sorry indeed, he did not 
mean anything by it, and hoped Mr. 
Jones would not feel hurt about it, 

He was somewhat relieved when, 
with a jovial air, Mr. Jones said: ‘Oh, 
bless you, don’t mind that at all. It 
must be a mighty, blamed poor ser- 
mon that don’t hit me somewhere.” 


MEETING THE PREACHER 
HALF WAY 


EVEN THE ORUMMER . I remember,” he said, 
Gracerutty RevTIREO Without further prelimi- 
nary, ‘‘a queer circumstance which 
happened to me during a Summer 
visit I made some years ago in Kan- 
sas. I am reminded of it by the 
story our friend here ’—nodding to- 
ward the drummer—‘‘ tells of a shower 
of fish falling from the sky. I can 
readily believe his story ’—the drum- 
mer looked grateful—‘‘ and I hope he 
will believe mine. One afternoon we 
were sitting out in front of my friend’s 
house, some three or four of us, notic- 
ing the peculiar shape, color and 


movement of the clouds, when, all at 
once, as true as gospel, gentlemen, 
an elephant, aliveand kicking, dropped 
right down in front of us out of the 
sky, and a more astonished brute I 
never saw.”” The drummer sat spell- 
bound and everybody else speechless. 

The quiet man looked around on 
his auditors. ‘‘It’s as true as preach- 
ing, gentlemen,” he went on, ‘‘ and 
though, as a rule in Kansas, it doesn’t 
rain elephants, it did on that occasion, 
and is accounted for by the fact that 
a cyclone had struck a circus twenty 
miles to the west of us, and further- 
more it was raining lions and tigers 
and horses and hyenas and monkeys 
and tentpins for a week afterwards, 
the biggest things, of course, coming 
down soonest.” 

‘* My dearsir,” gasped the drummer 
as the quiet man was about to con- 
tinue, ‘‘don’t say another word. I 
travel for a liquor house, and if you 
want a barrel of cocktails give me 
your address and I'll send it by the 
first cyclone that passes our place.” 


Proctor Knott, famous 
as an eloquent Gover- 
nor of Kentucky, was a Missourian in 
the ’50s. He was Governor Stewart’s 
Attorney-General. Knott tells astory 
of Stewart, which, although very old, 
is declared by him to have had its 
origin just as he states it. One day, 
so Knott relates, the pair were walk- 
ing through the penitentiary on a sort 
of inspection tour. Prisoners were 
then permitted to approach the Gov- 
ernor in person and plead with him 
for executive clemency. As the offi- 
cials passed through the corridors 
Stewart asked one after another of 
the convicts about his case. 

‘‘T am here,” said one, ‘‘for a mur- 
der I never committed.” 

‘‘And I’m in,” said another, ‘‘for 
attemptin’ to kill when it was a clear 
case of self-defense.”’ 


CONTAMINATING 
INJURED INNOCENCE 
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“I’m innocent, too, Governor,” 
said another. “I never stole a thing 
in my life.” 

Governor Stewart asked hundreds 
of questions, but every convict de- 
clared his innocence and begged for 
pardon. At length, just before leav- 
ing the prison, the Executive met a 
young fellow carrying a load of some 
sort of prison product. The convict 
saluted respectfully, and was passing 
on, when the Governor stopped him. 

‘‘What are you here for?” he asked. 

‘For stealing horses, your Excel- 
lency,” was the ready reply. 

‘*But, of course, you are innocent?” 
the Governor went on, winking at 
General Knott. 

“Of course I’m nothing of the sort,” 
said the prisoner. I stole ’em, and 


I’ve got three years to do yet.” 
‘‘Well,” said Governor Stewart, 
‘‘you will be pardoned to-morrow. I 
am sorry that it will be necessary for 
you, a guilty, bad man, to remain 


here even another night with all these 
innocent gentlemen. You will con- 
taminate them.” 

The truthful young horse thief was 
free the next day, and, so they say, 
became an honest, valuable citizen. 


This story is told of Land- 
seers ‘‘Cat’s Paw,” 
which was sold at Christie’s recently. 

Lord Essex suggested the subject 
of the picture to the artist and prom- 
ised him a hundred guineas for the 
picture. In process of time the paint- 
ing took its place at Cassiobury, but 
when next Lord Essex saw the young 
artist, some two years later, he com- 
plained bitterly of the paints Land- 
seer had employed, though he gave 
all praise to the work of art itself. 

‘*VYou should use better pigments, 
yours are very bad; the cat is making 
a fuss about nothing, for the fire is 
out and the chestnuts cold,” ex- 
plained Lord Essex. 

Landseer thus narrates the sequel. 
**T hired a gig from Tilbury’s and 
drove down to Cassiobury one Sunday 
morning when the old boy was at 


ART EQUAL TO THE 
OCCASION 
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church. With difficulty and a little 
palm oil I gained admission, and in 
half an hour I was back in my gig, 
having set the fire blazing fiercely and 
leaving a note for his lordship to say 
that I hoped he would find that puss 
had henceforth good reason to yell. 


JONES’ SOLUTION OF THE A few years ago, says 
POLAR PROBLEM the Boston Budget, 
there was in a law school, not a hun- 
dred miles from Boston, a very aged 
and eccentric professor. ‘‘ General 
information” was the old gentleman’s 
hobby; like Gen. Garfield, he held it 
for incontrovertible that if a young 
lawyer possessed a large fund of mis- 
cellaneous knowledge, with ‘‘ horse 
sense,” he would be a success. 

So every yearthe professor put on 
his examination papers a question 
very far removed from the subject of 
criminal law. One year it was, 
How many kinds of trees are there in 
the college yard?” Thenext, ‘“‘ What 
is the make-up of the present English 
Cabinet?” Finally the professor 
thought he had invented the best 
question of his life: ‘‘ Name twelve 
animals that inhabit the polar regions.” 

The professor chuckled as he wrote 
this down. He was sure that he 
could ‘‘ pluck” half the students on 
that question. And it was beyond a 
doubt that that opprobrious young 
loafer, Jones, ’87, would fail. 

But when the professor read the 
examination papers, Jones, who had 
not answered another question, was 
the only man who had solved the polar 
problem. This was his answer: 

‘* Six sealsand six polar bears.” 

Jones got his degree with distinc- 
tion. The professor said the man 
who could give such an answer would 
cause the shades of Webster and- 
Choate to turn green with envy. 


veacon uncie ON a recent Friday, says 
ano nis PraYER the Chicago Post, Deacon 
Lingle, of Richmond County, Indi- 
ana, remarked to Neighbor Van 
Briggle that he believed prayer would 
end the drought. Neighbor Van 
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Briggle said that he didn’t know but 
it might, and suggested to Deacon 
Lingle that he try it. The deacon 
and his neighbor knelt down in the 
dusty highway and the former prayed 
earnestly and fervently for water. 

On the upper side of Farmer Van 
Briggle’s fic!d a company some months 
ago put down a well in hopes of strik- 
ing a gas veir there. The test wasa 
failure, and the well was abandoned. 
Last week the company sent work- 
men to draw the casing from the well 
and on Friday they were busy at work 
at it, when suddenly a stream of water 
shot up from the well. The fountain 
shot up more than seventy feet and 
was soon flowing over the contiguous 
land in a great flood. This occurred 
less than an hour after Deacon Lingle’s 
request for rain. 

The news of the sudden and sur- 
prising flow of water from the earth 
on the Van Briggle farm quickly 
spread throughout the district, and 
people flocked from all directions to 
see the marvel, and when it got 
around that it followed closely on 
Deacon Lingle’s prayer, it was looked 
upon as a miracle by the rejoicing 
people, and Deacon Lingle was re- 
ceived everywhere with awe. 

The water spouted and spouted, 
and showed no sign of a decrease in 
its volume, and before the day was 
over not only Farmer Van Briggle’s 
cornfields, but everybody else's in 
that vicinity were flooded. Water 
stood a foot and a half deep in the 
fields, and still rising. On Saturday 
people began thinking about seeking 
safety by flight, and on Sunday morn- 
ing were unable to do this except on 
rafts. The cornfields were drowned 
out, and the water completed the 
work the drought was more slowly, 
but just as surely, doing. Then the 
gas well workmen succeeded in get- 
ting a cap on the well, and piped the 
terrific flow of water to a neighboring 
stream, which it has increased from a 
rivulet to a good-sized creek. 

The water is clear as crystal and 
very cold. Deacon Lingle is firm in 
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the belief that the great gush of water 
came in response to his fervent prayer, 
and told Farmer Van Briggle so. 
The farmer, looking ruefully over his 
flooded cornfield, said: 

“‘Well, it looks that way, Deacon. 
But seems like you prayed a leetle too 
strong—too doggone strong!” 


A writer in I] Govedi tells 
this story: A rather vul- 
gar personage, who had been created 
a marquis a few months previous 
to our story, managed to get him- 
self invited to a court ball. The 
new-fledged marquis could not con- 
tain himself for joy, and exhaled 
proud satisfaction at every pore. 

Casting an Olympian glance around 
the room, he chanced to spy among 
the ladies the tall, angular figure 
of an elderly matron, with compressed 
lips, as though afraid of wasting her 
breath, and as lean as a lath; she was 
leaning on the arm of a gentleman. 

‘* Who is that nanny-goat?”’ said the 
noble lord to a gentleman who was 
standing beside him. And the latter 
replied with a knowing smile: ‘‘ That 
nanny-goat is the Ambassadress of 
S , the mother of the kid who is 
giving her his arm, and the wife of 
the old buck who has the honor of 
speaking with Your Excellency.” 


PLEASING SOCIAL 
AMENITIES 





A certain man in Detroit, 
says the Free Press, who 
goes fishing two or three times a year 
and brings home more stories than 
fish, was talking to a friend not long 
after his last trip. 

‘* And what did your wife say,” in- 
quired the friend, ‘‘ when you told her 
you had caught forty-seven fish, none 
less than a pound weight?” 

‘*That wife of mine is a queer 
woman,” was the reflective response. 
‘* You know that statue of truth we 
have there without any clothes on?” 

** Yes.” 

‘* Well, do you know, when I told 
her what I had caught, she didn’t 
say a word, but went right over to 
that statue with tears in her eyes and 


A REPROOF IN 
PANTOMIME 
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wrapped a rugaroundit. Now, what 
in thunder do you suppose she meant 
by that?” and his friend assured him 
it was entirely beyond his explanation. 


A certain Irish village 
character, says a writer in 
Harper’s Monthly, noted alike for his 
habitual indolence, immoderate in- 
dulgence, and ready wit, was once 
approached by the parish priest, who 
desired a day’s work done. 

‘*Terry,” said he, ‘‘if you work 
steady for me all day and drink 
nothing, I’ll give you a glass at six 
o’clock as well as the pay.” 

‘* Done yer riverence,”’ said Terry. 

He performed the day’s work ac- 
cordingly, and when he went to the 
kitchen door at sundown, received 
his pay and a small wine glass, which 
was already filled with whisky. 

After tossing off the thimbleful, he 
held the tiny vessel up quizzically and 
remarked, ‘‘ An’ how do they make 
them, yer riverence?” 

‘*Why, they blow them, Terry.” 

‘*Faix, thin, yer riverence,” re- 
plied Terry, ‘‘I’m thinkin’ the man 
that blew that was short o’ breath!” 

Aware that he had the worst of the 
encounter, the worthy priest bar- 
gained with his ne’er-do-weel parish- 
ioner for a second day’s work, with 
the stipulation that on this occasion 
he should hold an empty tumbler and 
‘*say when” himself at the pouring. 

Gradually the decanter grew de- 
pleted and the goblet full, but no 
word escaped Terry. His reverence 
paused of his own accord, severely 
regarding his laborer, remarked: 

‘*Don't you know, Terry, every 
drop of this is a nail in your coffin?” 

‘*Troth, thin, yer riverence,” re- 
sponded the unabashed one, ‘‘ while 
ye have the hammer in yer han’ ye 
may as well put in wan or two more!” 


TERRY AND HIS 
REVERENCE 


Artemus Ward had a 
favorite trick that he 
loved to indulge in, says Dan de 
Quille in the Californian. This was 
disbursing a rigmarole of nonsense in 
a solemn and impressive manner, as 


ARTEMUS WARD’S JOKE 
ON MARK TWAIN 
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though he was saying something of 
unusual weight and importance. 

At a dinner given him by leading 
Comstockers at the International 
Hotel, Ward played this trick on 
Mark Twain, all present being let 
into the secret beforehand. He began 
an absurd exposition of the word 
genius, upon the conclusion of which 
the embarrassed Mark was obliged to 
acknowledge his inability to compre- 
hend the speaker’s meaning. 

‘* Indeed!” exclaimed Artemus, and 
for half a minute he gazed at Mark 
with a face in which a shade of impa- 
tience began to mingle with aston- 
ishment and compassion. Then 
heaving asigh, he said: ‘‘ Well, per- 
haps I was not sufficiently explicit. 
What I wished to say was simply that 
genius isa sort of illuminating quality 
of the mind inherent in those of con- 
stitutionally inflammable natures, and 
whose conceptions are not of that 
ambiguous and disputable kind which 
may be said F 

‘*Hold on, Artemus,” interrupted 
Mark, ‘‘it is useless for you to repeat 
your definition. The wine or the 
brandy, or the whiskey or some other 
thing has gone to my head. Tell it 
to me some other time; or, better 
still, write it down for me and I'll 
study it at my leisure.” 

‘*Good!”’ cried Artemus, his face 
beaming with pleasure. ‘‘I’ll give it 
to you to-morrow in black and white. 
I have been much misunderstood in 
this matter and it is important that I 
should set myself right. You see 
that to the eye of a person of a warm 
and inflammable nature and in whose 
self-luminous mind ideas arise that 
are by no means confined to the 
material which conception furnishes, 
but may be és 

“For God's sake!” cried Mark 
Twain, in despair; ‘‘if you go at that 
again you'll drive me mad!” 

The general burst of laughter which 
followed this feeling and half-angry 
protest, made it plain to Mark that 
Artemus had been set to work on him 
with malice aforethought. 
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STORIES AND SKETCHES OF ANIMAL LIFE 


PLEASURES OF RIDING CAMEL-BACK 
Amelia B. Edwards...Pharaohs, Fellahs and Explorers 


The camel has its virtues, so much 
at least must be admitted, but they 
do notlie onthe surface. My Buffon 
tells me, for instance, that he carries 
a water cistern in his stomach, which 
is meritorious. But the cistern 
ameliorates neither his gait nor his 
temper, which are abominable. Ir- 
reproachable as a beast of burden, he 
is open to many objections as a steed. 
It is not pleasant to ride a beast 
which not only objects to being ridden, 
but which cherishes a strong personal 
antipathy to the rider, 

You know he hates you from the 
moment you walk around him, hesi- 
tating where and how to begin the 
ascent of his hump. He does not 
hesitate to tell you so in the roundest 
He swears freely while you 
are taking your seat, snarls if you but 
move in the saddle, and _ stares 
angrily around at you if you attempt 
to move him at any direction save 
that in which he himself intended to 
go. If you persist he tries to bite 
your feet. If biting you doesn’t an- 
swer, he lies down. 

Now, the lying down and getting 
up of a camel are performances de- 
signed expressly to inflict grievious 
bodily harm upon the rider. Thrown 
twice forward and twice backward, 
punched in his ‘‘ wind ” and damaged 
in his spine, the luckless novice re- 
ceives four distinct shocks, each 
more sudden and unexpected than the 
last. For this execrable hunchback 
is fearfully and wonderfully made. 
He has a superfluous joint somewhere 
in his legs, and uses it to revenge 
himself upon mankind. 

His paces, however, are more com- 
plicated than his joints and more try- 
ing than his temper. He has four— 
a shot walk, like the rolling of a small 
boat in a chopping sea; a long walk, 
which dislocates every bone in your 


body, a trot that reduces you to im- 
becility, a gallop that threatens sud- 
den death to the daring experimenter. 


TAMING AND TRAINING WILD ANIMALS 
E. D. Lablanc...... ......Home and Country Magazine 


It is a remarkable fact that some of 
the best tamers are women, delicate 
girls even, whose unusual successes 
doubtless are owing to the fact that 
they command more patience and 
gentleness than the sterner sex; but 
they only seem to succeed in this pro- 
fession when in the bloom of their 
youth or in the ripeness of their 
womanhood — between the ages of 
seventeen and thirty. 

Neither lions or tigers, nor for that 
matter any other wild beasts, would 
allow themselves to be controlled by 
the more aged of the gentler sex, yet 
none, among the domesticated ani- 
mals that surround us daily, is sus- 
ceptible to the peculiarities of its 
wilder and more ferocious brother. 
On the contrary, however, the age of 
man does not debar him from taming 
or training any wild creature. At the 
age of sixty Martin, Dagesell, and 
Fiamoly gave ample proof of this. 

Though the training and taming of 
hyenas and wolves is comparatively 
an easy matter, it is by no means cer- 
tain that the tamer will be able to 
escape at all times from the savage 
attacks of his pupils. 

The elephant, which from the early 
ages has been trained as a beast of 
burden, has also been utilized in war. 
Taken in its wild state, it can be 
tamed in a few days, and, owing to 
its high intellectual development and 
remarkable diligence, its training be- 
comes a comparatively easy task. 
With these intelligent animals, how- 
ever, there remains one vice, vindict- 
iveness, provoked by little effort. 

Monkeys and marmots require little 
taming, while domestic animals, in 
general, have need of none; they 
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only have to be trained, and usually 
with the exercise of much patience 
and almost endless perseverance, pro- 
viding always that the beasts that 
are to be trained are animals of aver- 
age intelligence, the end desired is at- 
tained, for, like men, animals have 
peculiar traits, some are more patient 
and more intelligent than others. 

Wild beasts must always be tamed 
before one can proceed to train them; 
occasionally among them one finds 
isolated cases of indomitable animal 
will upon which time, labor, and all 
artifices are lost. The experienced 
tamer soon perceives this, and wisely 
desists from attempting to control 
any such. There exists a popular 
fallacy that all animals obtained from 
menageries are of especial value in 
the training of others. Those beasts 
only that are captured ina wild state, 
being about four years old, can be 
trained. Lions, tigers, leopards, and 
gray bears taken at this age, once 
tamed always remain so, but the 
trained polar bear, as soon as it has 
passed its second year, becomes so dan- 
gerous and malicious that it would be 
no longer safe to give any exhibitions 
with it; at its best, even then, it is a 
nervous, unsafe beast. 

Trained seals become unmanage- 
able, inactive and dull after a service 
of three years. They forget their 
tricks, and seem, so to speak, only to 
live on interest, and devour an in- 
credibly large amount of -food. 

Almost all trained animals excel at 
their tricks when young; they are of 
use to the tamer but for a few years, 
and soon must be replaced; thus it 
will readily be seen that the taming 
of wild beasts is a toilsome and har- 
assing occupation. Professional men 
make two distinctions—wild and tame 
training. Wild training is accom- 
plished in a narrow cage, wherein the 
beast is urged from one side to the 
other, and forced thereby to pass 
through hoops, and over whip-sticks 
and bars. It is during this period of 
the training that it showsan aversion, 
bordering upon fear, toward the wire- 
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whip which plays so effective a part 
in its tuition. No tamer or trainer 
feels himself safe among any animals 
subdued by this method; as it is, he 
remains in the cage but a very short 
time, and, in order to cover his re- 
treat, is sometimes compelled to fire 
a pistol-shot. Among the profession 
this system is considered inferior to 
tame training, by which higher results 
are attained. 

In tame training the trainer col- 
lects a variety of wild and tame ani- 
mals, bringing them all into a cross- 
bar-house, and, unarmed, enters this 
gentle company of lions, tigers, bears 
and dogs, allowing them to frisk and 
gambol around him, while he, like a 
teacher among his pupils, only super- 
vises their play. 

August Mehrmann, one of the 
greatest of animal tamers, and a part 
owner of the circus Hagenbeck, re- 
nowned, as is well known, for its won- 
derful collection of tamed and trained 
animals, brings together, in a gigantic 
cage, lions, tigers, gray bears, dogs, 
a polar bear and a leopard. These 
animals each have their respective 
places, and Mehrmann calls to them 
one after another. 

At his order they perform a variety 
of tricks. The lions and tigers ride 
together on a velocipede; the royal 
tiger balances on a ball; the gray 
bear performs ona roller; while the 
leopard and another tiger swing on a 
balancing-bench, and the polar bear 
fires a pistol. Mehrmann walks 
among these dangerous creatures as 
we would among our rabbits, or as a 
shepherd in the midst of his flock. 
At the crack of his whip the terocious 
beasts do his bidding; they are so 
docile that many say they are drugged 
with opiates given them in scraps of 
meat, or by subcutaneous injections 
of morphine before the performance. 

It is needless to say that this is an 
exploded theory, which originated in 
the over-fertile brain of some sensa- 
tional newspaper writer. Animals 
thus intoxicated would at once forget 
both training and taming, and return 
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to their savage state. The adoption 
of such methods would soon render 
these highly trained creatures of little 
value, and doubtless accelerate death. 

Having heard of my interest in his 
system of training, Mehrmann in- 
vited me to attend a performance, 
and also to come early the next 
morning when the animals would be 
at play, and he among them. 

With pleasure I accepted the invita- 
tion, and the most remarkable thing I 
ever saw was Mehrmann’s intercourse 
with these playful creatures. From 
separate cages he led tigers, lions, 
and leopards, by their collars, and 
turned them loose in the cage pre- 
pared for the purpose. Once there, 
they were as playful children, given 
to innocent frolic, harmless and 
docile, and only occasionally violent 
in their movements, showing a 
remarkable result in taming. 

Romping around, one after another, 
leaping over each other’s backs, they 
tumbled or rolled all over the floor 


of the cage; a wonderful and, indeed, 


a curious sight. Sometimes, also, 
a lion or tiger, watching the others, 
would dash directly after them so 
that a chaotic mass, in which heads, 
legs, and tails only were seen, alone 
appeared to remain. 

Mehrmann, who stood quietly in 
the cage, overlooked this riotous 
gamble, taking good care not to be 
thrown down or pounced upon un- 
awares. Should the fun become too 
boisterous he interferes, and in 
separating the animals is careful to 
avoid the stroke of the paw from any 
one of these brutes. The tiger’s 
power, though he be in play, 1s 
wonderful, and his strength, un- 
questioned. Woe betide any man or 
beast that comes his way even if ne 
be in the best of moods, for witha 
spring as light as that of a cat this 
feline monster can overthrow a horse 
and his ridér just as easily as our 
tabby can toss a mouse. 

Mehrmann is occasionally com- 
pelled to take from the crowd the 
most uproarious of these animals, 
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and for a few seconds he will lead it 
around by the collar until it has 
realized that no attempt to turn 
playful recreation into a determined 
and vigorous fight is permitted. 
When these creatures are getting 
beyond his control, Mehrmann is 
compelled to put them in chains, 
which he attaches to the bars of the 
cage. Happily this is a rare occur- 
rence. ‘The relations and the under- 
standing which exist between the 
trainer and his friends are cordial and 
good-natured; children at play with 
their teacher cannot be better friends. 
I.err Mehrmann trained the entire 
menagerie within four months. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A CHICKEN 


From Egg to Fowl Kennels, Farm and Poultry Yard 


In the case of the hen, the time 
taken for full development of the 
chicken within the developing mem- 
brane is usually 21 days, and the ac- 
tive means of this development is 
heat. From 1oz2 to 105 degrees ap- 
pears to be the right temperature for 
this work. So soon as the heat be- 
gins to operate uponthe germ—for 
there must be the germ of life within 
the egg—it commences to enlarge 
and to take a defined shape. At the 
end of 24 hours the germ vesicle has 
considerably enlarged, darkened 
much in appearance, and from it may 
be seena number of minute blood 
vessels, which begin to spread them- 
selves around the yolk. 

The process continues so rapidly 
that at the end of another day the 
germ and blood vessels are much 
more distinct, and if the egg be ex- 
amined by a strong light the dark- 
ened center will indicate through the 
shell that the egg is progressing satis- 
factorily. Seventy-two hours after 
the incubation commenced the blood 
vessels will have completely sur- 
rounded the yolk and in the center of 
the embryo there will be found a 
small-spot which in a day or two de- 
velops into the eye. 

All this time and until the process 
is about half completed the air space 
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enlarges untilit occupies nearly one- 
third of the shell. This is due to 
the evaporation of moisture through 
the shell, consequent upon the heat 
to which it is subjected. On the 
fourth day the eye is clearly defined, 
and on the fifth the head. On the 
sixth the body commences to assume 
a definite form, and on the seventh 
day the Jimbs and the more important 
of the internal organs. 

By thetenth day there is a most 
appreciable advance, for the bones of 
the skeleton have begun to assumea 
decided consistency, so much so that 
some of the scales can be discerned 
on the legs. From this time onward 
the progression made is very rapid, 
though there areno such changes as 
have gone before, these being simply 
a development on the lines already 
laid down. The feathers, with their 


wonderful formation and colors, can 
be noted. By the fifteenth day the 
chick assumes its perfect form. 


CURIOUS ANIMAL DEFENSIVE DEVICES 
The Protection of the Weaker London Tit=Bits 


In the great struggle for life in the 
animal kingdom, the balance between 
the powers of attack and defence ap- 
pears to be pretty evenly struck, so 
that the warfare goes on continually, 
without the speedy extermination 
which would ensue if the strength of 
the weaker species were not supple- 
mented in some way. Methods of de- 
fence are more varied than those of 
attack, and some of the protective de- 
vices resorted to, consciously or un- 
consciously, by certain members of 
the various zoological divisions, are 
sufficiently remarkable. 

In Texas, California, and some 
other parts of North America, there 
is a peculiar species of lizard, popu- 
larly known as the ‘‘horned toad,” 
which, when irritated or attacked, 
throws a jet of blood into its enemy’s 
face, and, strangely enough, this 
jet is thrown out from the crea- 
ture’s eye. A naturalist, who closely 
examined one of these lizards, found 
that the fluid ejected was really blood. 
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There was thrown out on each occa- 
sion as much as a teaspoonful, to a 
distance of about twelve inches, each 
ejection being followed by a sort of 
stupor, lasting for a few minutes, but 
after two or three discharges follow- 
ing on irritation repeated at brief in- 
tervals, the supply appeared to be ex- 
hausted for the time. Some of the 
fluid accidentally got into the inves- 
tigator’s eye, without producing any 
more serious effect than a slight in- 
flammation, which was felt next day. 

The ejection of secretions of a dis- 
agreeable kind is a widely-used means 
of defence. A common European 
frog is stated by Dr. Mivart, when at- 
tacked, to emit a vapor which smells 
of garlic strongly enough to maké the 
eyes water. This frog, according to 
the same authority, also ‘‘ mews like 
a cat” when touched. 

Doubt has been thrown on Shake- 
speare’s reference to the toad as 
‘* sweating venom,” but the correct- 
ness of the great poet’s observation 
has been recently established by 
naturalists of repute, who have found 
that the tolerably strong venom of 
the toad, instead of being entirely 
secreted by the salivary glands, as in 
snakes, is actually secreted by the 
skin, so that ‘‘ sweating ”’ is the cor- 
rect word. Dogs strictly avoid touch- 
ing toads, and if a foolish puppy 
should by chance bite one, profuse 
salivation and foaming at the mouth 
follow as a severe lesson of experience. 
One observer also noticed that the 
venom acts strongly on the skin, so 
that after carrying a toad in his hand 
he felt numbness and tingling, with 
slight swelling and dryness of the 
skin lasting for several hours. 

Almost all the members of the zo- 
ological family of the weasels, which 
includes, besides the common weasel, 
the polecat, the skunk, the ferret, the 
ermine, sable, pine-marten, and many 
other fur-bearing animals of great 
commercial importance, have a disa- 
greeable odor, arising from the secre- 
tion of certain glands, the contents 
of which can be ejected as a means 
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of defence. Among British animals, 
the polecat stands first for this 
kind of nastiness, but nothing of this 
description known anywhere equals 
the skunk, whose name is suggestive 
of disgusting qualities. The animal 
is a pretty little creature, with a 
bushy tail, and is quite harmless if 
unmolested, but when pursued or 
irritated it ejects the malodorous 
contents of its glands toa consider- 
able distance. The odor is of an 
intensely disagreeable character, and 
garments on which any of the fluid 
chances to fall may as well be de- 
stroyed at once, for no amount of 
washing will remove the smell. 

The cuttlefish baffles its pursuers 
by ejecting the contents of its ‘‘ink- 
bag,” which darken the water all 
round it, thus cutting off its retreat. 
These ink-bags furnish the valuable 
pigment known as sepia. 

It would seem at first sight that 
fire-flies, carrying a torch which be- 
trays their presence to every maraud- 


ing insect-eater, run very consider- 
able risks of being entirely annihi- 
lated ; but on the contrary, it is known 
that birds will not eat them, and even 
bats, which eat everything indiscrim- 


inately, never touch them. Some of 
their foes may be alarmed by the un- 
canny light, but this could prove no 
permanent protection, and it seems 
that they owe their continued exist- 
ence to their being distasteful morsels, 
a means of protection which is shared 
by a considerable number of insects 
which, notably in the caterpillar stage, 
are distinguishable enough by reason 
of various markings and brilliant col- 
ors. So much is this the case that 
naturalists know of many kinds of 
insects which have in the course of 
time developed into almost exact 
copies of quite different species, dis- 
agreeable to the taste of insect-eating 
birds and animals or protected by a 
disagreeable odor, and thus, though 
palatable morsels themselves, owe a 
degree of safety to their mimicry of 
species which warn rather than attract 
by their conspicuous coloring. 
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The subject of protective coloring 
is a large and interesting branch of 
natural history, and offers numerous 
curious examples of the adaptations 
of Nature. Thus the vivid stripes of 
the zebra, which would naturally be 
supposed to render the animal con- 
spicuous, have really the opposite 
effect. The stripes blend into a grey 
so closely corresponding to the gen- 
eral hue of its native surroundings, 
that even the practiced eyes of the 
hunter often fail to distinguish the 
animal even at very short distances. 

The highly variegated wings of 
many butterflies serve to make their 
appearance correspond almost exactly 
with that of the plants they frequent. 
An African butterfly has been de- 
scribed which has the upper and un- 
der surfaces of its wings of different 
colors, and in certain districts it set- 
tles on the ground with its wings ex- 
panded, while in other parts of the 
Continent, the soil of which is of a 
different color, it is found to settle 
with its wings closed, in both cases 
being admirably protected by the 
close resemblance of the displayed 
surfaces to the hue of its haunts. 

Remarkable examples of color 
adaptations are formed by the moun- 
tain hare, the willow grouse, and the 
ptarmigan, which in Summer are col- 
ored with close resemblance to the 
hue of their surroundings, but in 
Winter become white, the prevailing 
color of animals of northern regions. 

A very curious mode of defence is 
practiced by a small toad, known as 
the ‘‘fire-bellied toad,” from the fiery- 
red color of its under surface. When 
hotly pursued and cornered, it sud- 
denly falls on its back and displays a 
startlingly red expanse of color, which 
has the effect of alarming the foe. 


PARROTS AND ASIERICA’S DESTINY 
Mariners’ Superstition St. Louis Globe Democrat 


A flight of birds, coupled with a 
sailor’s superstition, robbed Colum- 
bus of the honor of discovering the 
continent. It is a curious but histor- 
ical fact. When Columbus sailed 
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westward over the unknown Atlantic 
he expected to reach Zipangu (Japan). 
After several days’ sail from Gom- 
era, one of the Canary islands, he 
became uneasy at not discovering 
Zipangu, which, according to his 
reckoning, should have been two hun- 
dred and sixteen nautical miles more 
to the east. Aftera long discussion 
he yielded to the opinion of Alonzo 
Pinzon, the commander of the Pinta, 
and steered to the southwest. 

Pinzon was guided in his opinion 
solely by a flight of parrots which took 
wing in that direction. It was good 
luck to follow in the wake of a flock 
of birds when engaged upon a voyage 
of discovery—a widespread super- 
stition among Spanish seamen of that 
day—and this change in the great 
navigator’s course curiously exempli- 
fies the influence of small things and 
apparently trivial events in the world’s 
history. If Columbus had held to his 
course he would have entered the 
gulf stream, have reached Florida and 
then probably have been carried to 
Cape Hatteras and Virginia. The 
result would probably have given the 
present United States a Roman Cath- 
olic Spanish population instead of a 
Protestant English one, a circum- 
stance of great importance. ‘‘Never,” 
wrote Humboldt, ‘‘hadthe flight of 
birds more important consequences.” 


THE COURTSHIP OF ANIMAL LIFE 
Nature’s Love-Making The Boston Globe 


The wooing of birds is most re- 
fined and graceful Love tunes their 
respective pipes and they seek to cap- 
tivate their mates by their sweetest 
notes and most varied warblings. 
The wood pigeon charms his lady- 
love by a series of aerial evolutions 
and a curious flapping of his strong 
wing feathers, puffing his breast and 
tenderly cooing. At mating time 
the plumage of male birds is more 
handsome than at any other period— 
indeed, some birds assume different 
colors in the Spring. 

Yellow-hammers charm their mates 
by displaying their tail feathers in 
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the form of a fan; starlings chatter 
in the sunshine to show the metallic 
beauty of their breast feathers, and 
swallows circle and double in grace- 
ful flight before their lady-loves. 
Bright shells, flowers, feathers and 
grasses are laid by the bower-bird at 
the entrance of his partner's retreat; 
and the tiny humming birds woo most 
assiduously, showing off their lovely 
hues and engaging in fierce combat 
with a possible rival, even bringing 
nectar from the choicest flowers for 
the delectation of their fair brides. 
Hen birds exhibit all the vagaries of 
their sex, and pretend to be indiffer- 
ent to the exertions of their admirers. 
Courting among insects is often a 
very elaborate affair. A male spider 
will approach a female and amuse 
her for some time with his antics. It 
is said that he twirls around and 
around, crosses his legs, erects his 
body and executes a sort of mazy 
dance to excite her admiration. She 
is a very vicious lady and not always 
pleased with his love-making; some- 
times he finds himself obliged to 
ward her off, for she has a painful 
mode of showing her displeasure, and 
if she entirely disapproves of his at- 
tensions will fall upon him and rend 
him to pieces. One species of spider 
is said to have a novel way of making 
love, the sexes communicating by 
means of strands of web stretching 
from one retreat to the other—a sort 
of telegraphing, so to speak. 
Glow-worms, according to some 
naturalists, use their luminaries as 
love signals. The females of one 
species seat themselves among the 
grass, while males, attracted by the 
light, dance attendance round them. 
Concerning fishes — the Stickle- 
backs occasionally resort to harsh 
treatment, attacking the females with 
open mouth and erected spines. As 
husbands their behavior is certainly 
eccentric, for after the female has 
deposited her eggs within the nest 
that he has prepared for her, her lord 
and master drives her away and pro- 
ceeds to hatch them himself, 
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THE NEW EDUCATION : ADVANCE THOUGHT 


THE CULTIVATION OF ATTENTION 
Jean=Marie Guyau,.......:....Education and Heredity 


The cultivation of the attention is 
the secret of all intellectual training. 
Attention produces the more or less 
systematic grouping of representa- 
tions and ideas, so that not one re- 
mains isolated within us, but each 
rather attracts and awakens similar 
and logically or zsthetically anal- 
ogous images and ideas. Inatten- 
tion, on the other hand, consists in 
the abortive birth of each representa- 
tion which passes through us and dies 
away without having given rise toa 
permanent grouping. Attention, 
therefore, is as much a question of 
method as of natural intellectual 
power. To have the habit of atten- 
tion is simply to have the habit of 
not permitting an important state of 
consciousness to miscarry without 
having linked itself to others, without 
having created a kind of actual, active 
psychic system. 

Attention is order and earnestness 
of-thought. The woof of our ideas 
must not be broken; we must be like 
the weaver who works in the broken 
thread. There are minds, it is true, 
in which the thread is constantly 
broken, but in almost every case the 
threads may be joined with a little 
effort. It is a question of will, and 
attention thusappears to be element- 
ary morality; in fact it is the mor- 
ality of the intellect, the art of con- 
duct in the inward sphere of action. 

Attention is only perseverance ap- 
plied to something. Accordingly, 
before the intellectual faculties are 
developed in the child, it is of impor- 
tance to encourage the habit of per- 
severance, which in the sequel will be 
manifested in the sphere of ideas. 
The child must have already acquired 
a certain sequence in its actions 
and in its duties before it acquires 
that sequence later on in its thoughts. 
‘*He was only unhappy when he was 


thinking,” says Voltaire of Candide; 
and he adds, ‘‘it is so with most 
men.” Would it, then, be supreme 
happiness not to think? No! Su- 
preme happiness consists in being 
master of one’s thoughts, and in know- 
ing how to direct them, which is the 
most difficult thing inthe world. We 
get the habit of being superficial as 
we get any other habit; it is merely 
a lack of attention and courage; a 
fault as much moral as intellectual; a 
fault which may be corrected by the 
power of the will. : 

Attention directed towards an end 
produces method. It is a law that 
any work whatever tends to be regu- 
lar and methodic in proportion as it 
exacts a larger expenditure of energy 
—a greater tension; now intellectual 
work exacts from the organism an ex- 
penditure not only the most costly, 
but the slowest to be repaired; it is 
therefore the work that should be 
performed in the most regular and 
methodic fashion. As of all our ac- 
tivities it is the least mechanical, and 
the furthest removed from reflex ac- 
tions, it should, by way of compensa- 
tion, be accomplished in more regular 
hours; it should have the character- 
istics of a normal exercise of the 
activity, which daily finds in the in- 
ternal budget the income correspond- 
ing to the required outlay. All 
derangement in intellectual work kills 
the individual, and has a still more 
fatal effect upon his descendants. 
Hence, the dangers of the artist’s 
life, which is so often a Bohemian ex- 
istence. The most productive in- 
tellects in science, and even in art, 
have often been those whose work 
was as regular as that of a machine, 
of course with the necessary intervals 
for sufficient rest. 

As it is necessary to develop the 
attention, especially by requiring 
continuity of thought, so it is of 
equal importance not to overwork it. 
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The best type of the way in which 
the very young child ought to learn 
many things without fatigue is the 
way in which it learns its mother- 
tongue, only listening to the con- 
tinuous sound of the words uttered 
around it when it is so disposed; 
letting the words enter its head 
rather than placing them there; 
letting them be driven into its brain 
like nails by repeated impact. ‘The 
attention is not developed if we 
fatigue it, for in that case there is 
injury to the general health. 

A child passes a certain period of 
time in learning a lesson; we think 
it is attentive, and it fancies itself 
that it is; but in reality it is learning 
it by the help of only a few moments 
of real attention; the rest is lost 
time. The ideal of good education 
is to increase the intensity of atten- 
tion, and to diminish the time that is 
given neither to attention nor to 
complete and thoroughly healthy 
repose ; it is intensive cultivation, 
the ground -not being allowed to lie 
fallow. When we demand too long 
an effort of attention from the child, 
we exhaust it unprofitably. But by 
keeping it in the society of intellec- 
tual people whose thoughts are 
connected, we may accustom the 
child not to range from one subject 
to another, and we may keep its 
mind within a circle of given ideas, 
without allowing it to fly off sudden- 
ly at a tangent. 

To dig the earth at any fixed 
point it is wasteful and unnecessary 
to give fifty blows per minute with 
the pick; we may take our time over 


it; the essential thing is that each. 


blow shall be directed to the right 
spot. The deviation of attention 
being always more or less propor- 
tional to the curiosity aroused, we 
can increase very largely the duration 
of attention by widening the sphere 
of curiosity. Just as we make the 
attention more permanent, and thus 
ensure its exercise, we strengthen 
immensely by that exercise the 
faculty of attention itself. The 
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duration of attention is, in fact, the 
measure of its power, and is one of 
the means of its production. 


HOW SHALL CHILDREN BE TAUGHT ? 
Julia Duhring.......++++ee004+ Mental Life and Culture 


After the number and kind of 
studies comes the problem, How shall 
these be taught? Here are school- 
books, here are teachers, here are 
pupils; how shall they be made to 
assimilate? 1st. To make oral teach- 
ing the chief method in primary class- 
es is to solve the worst part of the 
difficulty. 2d. Recitations should 
give way to the pupil’s explanation in 
his own language of the pages studied. 

A good speaker at once arrests 
attention, awakens interest, persuades 
the mind to follow the subject. The 
chapter of history that in the book 
seemed but a tedious repetition of 
names and dates, a dreary narration 
of wars, conquests, and wars over 
again, becomes under oral teaching 
as fascinating as a story. People of 
far-off foreign lands are thus por- 
trayed so vividly that children learn 
to think and talk about them as 
though they were realities. 

If a child can talk he can very 
soon be taught to write. The much- 
dreaded ‘‘ composition ” can be made 
as easy for some children as drawing 
or music for others. Children are 
like grown people. They like to do 
the things they can do well. Natural 
bent, of course, decides what can be 
done with ease. The aim of schools 
should be to help most effectually 
those to whom nature has been most 
niggardly in her gifts. 

A child of good mind has many 
thoughts that seek expression. Yet, 
unless taught how to find this is sim- 
ple natural writing, the good mind 
goes to waste. It is a room full of 
things of varied use and beauty, of 
which the key is missing. Composi- 
tion is the key of the mind. Children 
are not lacking in ideas. Every day 
brings to them certain observations 
or experiences which should give the 
motive of their composition. If the 
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subject is to be a mental one, let it 
be spelling, reading, geography — 
anything, in short, they are familiar 
with. If the subject is to be a social 
one, let it be what they see at home, 
in church, in school, or on the street. 
To describe a house and its inmates 
may seem trivial enough. But good 
and bad style can just as readily be 
made apparent thus as in any of the 
preposterous subjects so often given 
to children to write about. 

As proof of the unnatural, illogical 
mode of teaching composition, we 
need only look at the letter-writing 
capacity of average school-children. 
With ability to talk fluently, even 
sensibly enough, they yet cannot put 
a tithe of that talk into civilized writ- 
ing. This results by no means from 
natural stupidity, but altogether from 
defective training. The subject giv- 
en is usually one on which the chil- 
dren have no knowledge, and hence 
no thoughts. To be obliged to write 
on an unknown topic results in either 


absolute stupidity or servile copying 


—juvenile plagiarism. But composi- 
tion orally taught would be at once 
easy and agreeable. What is true of 
composition is true of every other 
study. Words are allowed to stand 
for ideas, memorizing for reflection, 
recitation for explanation. Getting 
through the book is erroneously as- 
sumed to be knowing its contents. 

Oral teaching is worth more than a 
whole library of school-books. Put 
into practice with tact, with elo- 
quence, it is the best of all training 
influences. The human voice, moved 
by the brain and heart combined, is 
irresistible. It is this persuading or 
convincing of the child’s mind that 
brings about a genuine, constant love 
of study for its own sake. 

To pull down is easier than to build 
up—such is the common reproach 
thrown at the idealist, and in it are 
grains of truth. There are, however, 
two kinds of idealists—the visionary 
and the practical. The psychologist 
is of the latter sort. Asa reader of 
human nature he sees the defective 
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side of even his own theories, his own 
deepest convictions Applying this 
to schools, then, he pulls down noth- 
ing without pledging something bet- 
ter in its place. All his theories can 
be translated into practice. For in- 
stance, in the present system of teach- 
ing he sees too many books, too many 
recitations, too much frothy repetition 
of words instead of solid understand- 
ing of subjects. Hesees that children 
acquire a vast amount of smattering, 
but no love of learning for its own 
sake. Graduating, taking their re- 
spective places in society, they become 
what schools have made them—peo- 
ple at once superficial, pretentious, 
frivolous, people clothed in the worst 
kind of ignorance, that ignorance 
which cannot see itself. 

The practical remedy for this igno- 
rance is better teaching. Beginning 
in the primary department, teachers 
should be required to give in their 
own words the facts of the lesson 
studied. This plan, if consistently 
pursued, would give the student his 
first need—ability to put into clear 
language the fact learned or the 
thought suggested by that fact. 

Recitations, as at present con- 
ducted, ought to be abolished. Chil- 
dren would soon learn the agreeable 
truth that it is not knowledge that is 
distasteful, but the tedious repetition 
of vague words on a topic they do not 
in the least understand. Docile chil- 
dren are for the most part martyrs to 
a cruel system of teaching. The 
other kind, whose animal spirits are 
proof against any sort of coercion, 
are commonly in a state of mental 
revolt. School is a hateful bondage, 
to which they submit only so far as 
self-interest makes it expedient. 


UNPRACTICAL SIDE OF UNIVERSITIES 
Danger of Over=Education....London Saturday Review 


Ever since the enormous enlarge- 
ment, numerically, of the English 
universities there can be little doubt 
that the value of a degree has gone 
down commercially. The number of 
first class men seeking work and find- 
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ing none is a sorry comment on the 
development of the English university 
system. If this is true of the first 
class, what must be the lot of the 
second, the third and the pass man? 
The learned professions, in fact, are 
overcrowded. ‘The cause of this un- 
happy crowding of the market for 
brain laborers is not far to seek. An 
immense number of persons who in 
former times would have worked with 
their hands as their fathers did before 
them are being educated to work with 
their heads. There is a general level- 
ing up of the social grades, if you 
look at it optimistically. The son of 
the artisan becomesa clerk, the son of 
a clerk aspires to teach in a school, 
the son of a school-teacher aspires to 
go to Oxford or Cambridge. But this 
leveling up is not an unmixed blessing. 

The result is that we have fifty 
times too many clerks—two hundred 
’ applied for an insignificant post adver- 
tised in the Times the other day—ten 
times too many half-educated teach- 
ers, and, alas! ten times to many uni- 
versity graduates turned out every 
year to crowd the ranks of the bar, 
the schools and journalism, and re- 
cruit the year’s crop of miserable and 
hopeless failures. None of these peo- 
ple can dig as their fathers did; they 
cannot make shop boys, or ’busmen, 
or crossing sweepers. Too many of 
them can only teach or starve. 

It is really impossible to deny that 
a certain degree of intellectual educa- 
tion unfits a man to work with his 
hands and earn his bread as a laborer. 
It may be that it ought not to do so, 
but in the present imperfect state of 
the world so it is. Therefore, some- 
how or other, places must be found 
for this enormous harvest of tolerable 
scholars as schoolmasters, or some- 
thing analogous in the social scale. 
Every year the problem is how to do 
it. That problem formerly the uni- 
versity solved by the fellowship sys- 
tem. The number of scholars was 
small, and at each of the universities 
they had a fellowship apiece. 

That solution is no longer possible, 
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even if it were desirable. Then the 
universities tried ignoring the prob- 
lem altogether. They, as it were, 
denied liability. Their position was, 
‘* Our business is to provide facilities 
for learning for those who wish to 
learn, and opportunities to study for 
those who care to study. We have no 
duties beyond that. When our men 
have attained, by the help of our en- 
dowments, to a degree, the con- 
nection between us terminates. They 
must shift for themselves.” Theoreti- 
cally, of course, this was undeniably 
a logical position which they could 
very fairly take up; but in practice 
they must be held responsible, in 
some degree, at least, for the men 
whom they have raised out of their 
own position in life by scholarships 
and exhibitions which are specially 
offered for necessitous persons. 


THE EDUCATION OF DEAF-MUTES 
Albert Sutliffe San Francisco Chronicle 


Those interested in works of 
benevolence will be well rewarded by 
a visit to the Paris National Institu- 
tion of Deaf Mutes, which is the 
asylum and school for boys. That 
for girls is also under the direction of 
the Government. Besides these two 
under the direction of the State there 
are nearly seventy in different parts 
of France, forty of which are in 
charge of Catholic priests, the others 
supported by private funds or by the 
departments. 

The number of deaf mutes in the 
entire country is estimated at 30,000, 
the providing for all of whom by the 
national authorities would be difficult. 
The greater part of the original 


’ structure having disappeared, there 


only remains a portion of the central 
building, principally on the side of 
the garden, where is still seen a hand- 
some terrace of the time of Louis 
XIV. The rooms of the director, 
M. Javal, an intelligent and inde- 
fatigable worker, also overlook the 
garden, which contains five acres; 
being intended for the instruction of 
the pupils, is not highly ornamental, 
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Though the institution is under the 
direction of the Government, the 
privileges it furnishes are not strictly 
gratuitous. ‘The families of the pupils 
pay when they have the means. 
When they are too poor or when the 
pupil is an orphan the expenses are 
paid by the departments, the cities, 
the communes, or by the Govern- 
ment itself. In one way or another 
the maintenance of the poorest, the 
most helpless, are provided for. 

Nearly all the pupils are boarders, 
and from the time they enter the 
establishment live within the build- 
ings, take their walks and baths, and 
follow the regular courses of theoreti- 
cal or practical study under their pro- 
fessors, or the master workmen in 
charge of the workshops. The ex- 
penses of the pupil are estimated at 
1,400 francsa year. The tutors are 
paid from 1,000 to 1,200 francs, ac- 
cording to their class; assistant pro- 
fessors from 1,400 to 3,000. Profes- 


sors commence with 5,000 francs. 
Some writer on the subject remarks 
that the personnel of the professor- 
ship is better treated than in the uni- 
versity in France, but to an Ameri- 
can school-teacher or college pro- 


fessor, all of whom consider them- 
selves poorly paid, this schedule of 
salaries seems like starvation wages. 
In France, however, teachers, as well 
as all other public functionaries, are 
paid a small pension after retirement. 

My visit was made on the day of 
the week appointed by the manage- 
ment for that purpose. The visitors 
on this occasion were not numerous 
and the opportunity to see the 
workings of the institution con- 
sequently somewhat better. The 
guide was, I presumed, one of 
the subordinate tutors, who under- 
stood the system well enough to give 
all the necessary information. The 
interior of the buildings, workshops 
and classrooms, though well kept, I 
found everywhere to be of a sim- 
plicity, as regarded furniture, that 
corresponded with or even excelled 
the plainand unassuming character of 
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the exterior. The furniture of class- 
rooms comprised a table, two or three 
chairs, with benches enough to ac- 
commodate fifteen or twenty pupils, 
solidly and simply made of wood after 
the manner of those seen in country 
schoolhouses in the United States 
fifty or sixty years ago. There was 
also a blackboard and a small mirror 
on the rear wall, considered necessary 
for the scheme of instruction. The 
workshops are provided with all the 
tools necessary to the trade taught, 
and need no special description. The 
pupils, generally from ten to eighteen 
years of age, were working diligently, 
and seemed as intelligent as young 
persons of the same age endowed with 
full powers of speech. 

In the classes an opportunity was 
given to see the method of instruc- 
tion, which, for the first years, may 
be illustrated by the following example 
as regards the imparting of common 
ideas. Itis for opening a door: ‘‘I 
go toward the door.” ‘‘I approach 
the door.” ‘‘Iextend myhand.” ‘I 
take hold of the knob.” ‘‘I turn the 
knob.” ‘‘I pull the door toward me.” 
“IT open the door,” etc., and so on 
for taking off and putting on shoes or 
garments, and the performance of any 
and all the ordinary acts of life. 
Speech is taught by the auricular 
method; that is, by whatever sense of 
hearing the pupil may possess, and by 
observation of the features of the 
face, and especially the mouth, when 
the professor pronounces the vowels 
and principal consonants. Formerly 
a trumpet was used to talk into the 
ear of the subject, but at present the 
voice is commonly preferred. As to 
the sense of hearing, properly so- 
called, persons called deaf and dumb 
often possess it in a slight degree, or 
by the sense of touch are made con- 
scious of the movement of certain 
muscles in the act of speaking. 

It is only since 1880 that the lan- 
guage of signs has been forbidden, 
and the teaching of speech universally 
adopted. The success, as I have al- 
ready remarked, has exceeded expec- 
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tation, but it should not be forgotten 
that all this is accomplished by 
teachers with whom the pupils remain 
for years, with whose faces they are 
familiar, whose fixed routine they fol- 
low, and whose meaning and wishes 
they can interpret by force of habit. 
The limit of age for entering the 
institution is from nine to twelve, and 
no one can remain after twenty-one, 
with the following exception: The 
exception comprises a course of three 
years after the regular course of eight 
years is finished, accorded to the six 
most promising pupils. Expenses of 
this course are paid from a fund pro- 
vided by the benevolent Dr. Staed, 
formerly physician of the school, who 
left his fortune for this purpose. 
That which the pupils have learned 
during the regular course and which 
cannot well be lost, is knowledge of 
certain trades that will enable them 
to gain a living—wood-carving, shoe- 
making, typography, lithography, 


carpentry, horticulture, tailoring, etc. 


The instruction in these trades is 
thorough, the pupils, who are selected 
and segregated according to their fit- 
ness for each, are zealous, and as the 
apprenticeship continues during four 
years, workmen of considerable skill 
are necessarily formed. The man- 
agement of this institution claims 
that as regards its instruction in the 
trades no other in France or else- 
where can be compared with it. In 
one respect, certainly it is worthy of 
universal imitation. The scholars 
receive instruction in drawing during 
the entire course of study, an instruc- 
tion which is naturally progressive, 
and which is directed toward the 
special trade they are to follow. There 
are two professors of drawing and one 
of sculpture, for which the school is 
well provided with models. 

To the deaf mute, however, ability 
to draw has an importance that ex- 
tends far beyond the limits of his 
special profession. It is a supple- 
mentary method of communication in 
addition to the feeble means nature 
has placed at his disposal in enabling 
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him to compete successfully in the 
practice of his trade, or to understand 
the designs of an architect, a litho- 
grapher or a wood-carver, etc., which 
he is expected to imitate. It is, 
thanks to this instruction, that so 
many have become artists, and that 
others who have not followed either 
art or one of the trades mentioned, 
have used the knowledge as a means 
of understanding and appreciating 
things of beauty everywhere, or as a 
means of communicating with others. 

One aim of the Paris institution for 
deaf mutes is to furnish them as many 
ideas as possible regarding the world 
about them. In this respect Paris 
offers unparalleled advantages. The 
care exercised in regard to hygiene is 
itself a means of instruction. Baths 
are frequent and lessons are given in 
swimming. The gymnasium is not 
supplied with the more violent and 
daring exercises of the trapeze, bars 
and masts, which could not be safely 
given, but has all that is essential to 
healthy exercise. 

The muscles are trained in other 
ways. Long walks are taken, which 
have other ends than physical develop- 
ment, such as those to the museums, 
to the art expositions, to the flower 
and cattle shows, to the railroad sta- 
tions, to the manufacture of Gobelin 
tapestry and to that of porcelain at 
Sevres, to the Garden of Acclimation 
and that of plants, to the country, to 
bakers’ shops, to different manufac- 
tories, where the processes used are 
examined, and to other places where 
anything useful is to be learned. 

Here are methods of instruction 
that similar institutions in America 
would do well to imitate, that is to 
the extent of their abilities; for there 
is not one that possesses all these 
advantages. Many of our deaf-and- 
dumb asylums are intentionally built 
far from cities where the impressions 
of the outside world made upon the 
pupil are not numerous and are far 
from sufficient to prepare him for the 
place he is to occupy in the battle of 
life after leaving the institution. 





SAYINGS OF THE YOUNG PHILOSOPHERS 


Bobbie had just finished praying, 
when his mamma remarked that his 
prayer must have been very short. 
**Well,” he said, ‘‘I prayed for 
brother and for you. Now, I think I 
had better put in a fling for myself.” 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


Small Brother (whose big brother 
has lost the foot-race)—I don’t think 
it was fair. Jack was ahead ‘most all 
the time, but they gave the prize toa 
man that was ahead only a second 
just at the end.—Boston Transcript. 


“Well, what’s your 
name?” asked the Sunday-school 
teacher, opening her _ catechism. 
‘*Shadrach Nebuchadnezzar Jones.”’ 
‘‘Who gave you that name?” “I 
don’t know. But yer betcher life, if 
I find out whin I gets me growth 
they'll be sorry fur it!”—N. Y. Sun. 


little boy, 


Little Browning—Mamma, Hubley 
Howells uses awfully bad language. 
Mrs. Bacon Hill—What did he say, 
dearest? Little Browning—He said 
“damn yer.” Mrs. Bacon Hill (horri- 
fied)—Oh, Browning, never you say 
such a thing as that! Little Brown- 
ing (proudly)—No, mamma! I never 
say ‘‘yer;” I say ‘‘ you.”—Puck. 


Robert--Mamma, my stomach says 
it is dinner time. Mamma—You'd 
better go and see what time it is. 
Robert (after an inspection of the 
clock)—Well, mamma, my stomach’s 
three minutes fast.—Life. 


One of General Grant’s little grand- 
sons was playing one day with some 
toy soldiers and a pop-gun. His 
mother sat watching him. After sev- 
eral attempts he brought down one 
of the tin soldiers, who were standing 
as on dress parade. The child rushed 
off into the corner of the room, where 
he had arranged some strings and a 
bell, and giving the bell a few taps, 
cried, ‘‘Hello, Central! Is that you, 


Well, I want Heaven.” A 
“Is that you, Heaven? Well, 
I want God.” There was a long 
pause. ‘‘Isthat God? Well, I have 
killed one of your soldiers—he'll be 
up very soon.” And with a conscious- 
ness of duty well performed the 
grandchild of the General returned 
to his play.—-Nursery Guide. 


Central? 
pause. 


How did you 


Mamma—Mercy! 
Little Son— 


hurt your finger so? 
Withahammer. “When?” ‘A while 
ago.” ‘I didn’thear youcry.” ‘‘I 
thought you was out.”—-Good News. 


His Father—Tommy, what’s the 
matter with this bottle of seltzer? 
It’s only half full. Tommy—I met 
a cat.—Judge. 


‘‘Now, Johnny, do you understand 
thoroughly why Iam going to whip 
you?” ‘*Yes’m. You’re in bad humor 
this morning, an’ you’ve got teh lick 
some one before you'll feel satisfied.” 
—-Springfield Graphic. 


Mamma (raising the slipper)—Wil- 
lie, my son . Willie—Spank away, 
mamma, but don’t give me that old 
thing about its hurtin’ you worse’n it 
hurts me.—Chicago Tribune. 


Little Dot—Mamma says th’ cat is 
full of ’lectricity. Little Dick—Of 
course. Put your ear down on ’er 
an’ you can hear the trolley.—Bur- 
lington Hawkeye. 


Little Girl (sympathetically )—What 
are you crying for, little boy? The 
Male Child—’Cause my mamma’s 
gone to heaven. Little Girl—Don’t 
cry. Perhaps she hasn’t.—Life. 


Tommy—Say, Mr. Yabsley, sister 
Laura said at the table this morning 
that she thought you had the prettiest 
mustache sheeversaw. Yabsley—You 
oughtn’t to tell things you hear at the 
table, Tommy. ‘Tommy—But she is 
going to give mea dime for telling you. 
—Indianapolis Journal. 
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SKI-RUNNING: NORWAY’S GREAT SPORT 
Alpine Staff and Snow=Shoes Black and White 


Ski-running, of which very little is 
known in this country, is the most 
national and characteristic sport of 
our northern cousins, the Norwegians. 
For centuries the Skis, or the Nor- 
wegian snow-shoes, which, by-the- 
bye, are quite a different thing to the 
Canadian snow-shoe, have been the 
surest and quickest means of loco- 
motion in that hilly and snow-bound 
country during the long and dark 
Winter months. 

The Skis are long, flat, wooden 
runners, about seven or eight feet 
long, six inches wide, and from half 
to three-quarters of an inch thick, 
made of various kinds of elastic wood, 
and with gracefully turned-up ends in 
front. They are fastened to the feet 
by one or two leather straps, and, with 
an Alpine staff and a pair of thick 
woolen socks, form the necessary out- 
fit of the Ski-runner. 

It is difficult to imagine a finer 
sight than that of a Ski-runner, on a 
frosty Winter day, rushing at light- 
ning pace down the mountain side, 
past the green pine and fir trees—a 
sight at which our cyclists would 
simply stand aghast and envious, will- 
ing, no doubt, to exchange, there and 
then, their stylish iron “bike” for 
these two simple pieces of wood, if 
they only were sure of the necessary 
accessories for this exhilarating sport 
—plenty of snow and hills. 

Formerly Ski-running was mostly 
pursued by the country population, 
but of late the townspeople have 
taken it up with great energy and 
spirit, till it now has become the most 
popular and fashionable Winter sport 
of the country. Even the ladies have 
joined the ranks of the Ski-runners, 
and have performed the most extraor- 
dinary feats in running and jumping. 

Within the last few years annual 
races, or competitions, have been es- 


tablished. Those at Holmenkollen, 
near the Norwegian capital, have es- 
pecially become very popular, and are 
now known as the ‘‘ Norwegian 
Winter-Derby.” This year’s races at 
Holmenkollen took place at the end 
of last month, and extended over a 
couple of days. The first day was de- 
voted to distance runs, for which 
forty-five competitors started. The 
course passed over a very difficult 
and hilly ground, about twelve miles 
in length. The winners accomplished 
the race in from 106 to 108 minutes, 

On the second day the jumping 
took place. The course, on this oc- 
casion, began on the top of a steep 
hill, 200 feet high, and ended on a 
small frozen lake, near which a num- 
ber of stands for spectators had been 
erected. Half way down the hill a 
steep ‘‘break,” or bank, about six feet 
in height, had been constructed, and 
from which the Ski-runners flew like 
arrows through the air, till they de- 
scended in the snow at a distance of 
from forty-five to seventy feet from the 
bank. This jump is a great trial of 
strength and agility, and, although 
apparently a most dangerous perform- 
ance, it is very seldom attended by 
any accident. About one hundred 
competitors started this year, but only 
ten or twelve succeeded in clearing 
the jump and preserving their balance 
to the end of the course. The 
weather was not very favorable, but, 
notwithstanding this, the record of 
these races was broken this year by 
Lieutenant Roll, of Christiania, who 
accomplished a leap of seventy feet. 


CARDINAL, THE GAME IN PARIS 

The New Gambling Fad London Telegraph 

It isa long way from Paris to Monte 
Carlo, and the cost of traveling thither 
is not conspicuous for cheapness, 
so possibly this may be one of the 
reasons for the sudden outbreak in 
Paris of a new gambling craze, of 
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which the curious manifestation is a 
game called ‘‘ cardinal.” 

At one of the most fashionable 
cafés of the Boulevards this game, 
which appears to be a combination of 
billiards and skittles, is played night 
after night; and to this establishment 
all the professional gamblers in the 
French capital are flocking. 

‘* Cardinal” is not a very intricate 
method of gambling. A billiard table 
is provided and at oneend of the green 
cloth are arranged in rows thirty-one 
small ivory ‘‘ quilles,” or skittles, the 
central one being red and the remain- 
der white. A red ball is placed on 
‘*spot,” and the play is made with 
one white ball, which is projected by 
the cue from the cushion about half 
way down the table. It has to car- 
rom off the red ball, and, rolling 
across the table, to knock over a cer- 
tain number of quilles. If an even 
number are knocked down the bank 
wins all the money that has been 


staked, but if an uneven number of 
skittles are overset the punters, or 
‘* gallery,” win, and the bank has to 


cover their stakes. On the other 
hand, if in the number of skittles re- 
versed there is included the red 
skittle, or ‘‘ cardinal,” the bank wins 
and sweeps the board, whether the 
number be odd or even. 

The billiard player’s interest is to 
play so that the bank should win, as 
the syndicate to which he belongs re- 
ceives a commission on each success- 
ful ‘‘coup.” It must be understood 
that the public have nothing whatever 
to do with the actual play. That 
business is undertaken by a confed- 
eracy of billiard sharps, who call 
themselves ‘‘ professors,”” and, form- 
ing themselves into asyndicate, come 
to an arrangement with the proprietor 
of the café for the privilege of convert- 
ing a billiard room into a public hall. 

That this obviously gambling game 
is altogether unjust to that portion of 
the public whoare silly enough torisk 
their louis or their five-franc pieces, 
at ‘‘cardinal” is sufficiently plain, 
seeing that the punter has only one 
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chance—the odd one—against the 
bank; whereas the bank itself has 
another chance, the red quille or 
‘*cardinal” itself, and an expert 
‘* professor” might very easily train 
himself to knock over ‘‘ cardinal ” in 
at least three out of five ‘‘ coups.” 

It is not, again, very probable that 
anything approaching along run upon 
odd or even would take place, and the 
bank may, therefore, rely, first, on 
the chance of the ‘‘ professor” knock- 
ing down ‘‘ cardinal” and next on the 
folly of the punters who, having won, 
say twice, on odd, will very likely 
back their luck and double their 
stakes in the anticipation of odd again 
occurring. The bigger their stakes 
the more perilous it will be, of course, 
to them, seeing that there is not only 
risk of even turning up but danger of 
‘** cardinal’ being knocked down. 


TWO DAYS ON AN ICE SLOPE 
ERIC DIG 005 cccesccsscccceesces - The Alpine Journal 


The adventure took place on the 
Aiguille du Plan, the summit of 
which, after all our climbing, we 
found impossible to reach. Roughly 
speaking, the upper face of the moun- 
tain is divided vertically into two 
parts differing in their character, that 
next to Aiguille de Blaiti¢re consist- 
ing of smooth rocks interspersed with 
patches of snow, the other of a series 
of hanging glaciers and snow slopes 
running up to the highest peak. 

Apart from other obstacles, the 
ascent of the couloir to the foot of 
the snow slopes resolved itself into 
the task of cutting steps up some 
1,000 feet of ice, or neve, at an an- 
gle increasing from about 30° to 50°. 

I was accompanied by two friends, 
Mr. Mummery and Mr. Slingsby, and 
we started at 4 P. M., with a porter 
carrying the material for our camp. 
After a sleep in our tent we set out 
again next morning about three, and 
pushed on to the glacier at the foot 
of the mountain. 

Leaving the rock buttress on the 
right, we struck straight up the glacier 
basin between it and the Aiguille de 
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Blaiti¢re. Keeping somewhat to the 
left, we reached the bergschrund, 
which proved of considerable size. 
The ax at once come into requisi- 
tion, and we cut steadily in hard ice 
up and across the couloir towards a 
small rib or island of rock, dividing 
it higher up into two portions. The 
rocks at the base of this rib, though 
steep, gritty and loose, offered more 
rapid going than the ice, and we 
climbed them toa gap on the ridge 
above commanding a view of the 
perpendicular country in front of us. 
Far above us, and immediately over 
the top of the right hand _sec- 
tion of the couloir, towered the ice 
cliffs of the hanging glacier we had 
tried to reach on the 11th, and be- 
yond these again, in the grey 
morning light, we caught the glimpse 
of a second, and even a third rank 
of séracs in lofty vista higher up the 
mountain. After ahalt for breakfast 
we traversed the still remaining por- 
tion of the dividing ridge, turning a 


small rock pinnacle on its right, and 
recommenced cutting steps in the 


hard ice which faced us. I do not 
think I am wrong in fixing the angle 
of the couloir as not less than 50°. 

We kept the ax steadily going, 
and with an occasional change of 
leader, after some hours’ uaceasing 
work, found ourselves approaching 
the base of the upper portion of the 
couloir, which from below had ap- 
peared perpendicular. 

We paused to consider the situation. 
For at least 80 to roo feet the ice 
rose at an angle of 60° to 70°, 
cutting off all view of the face above, 
with no flanking wall of rock on the 
right, but bounded on the left by an 
overhanging cliff, which dripped 
with water from melting snow above. 

We had haited to inspect the prob- 
lem before us. Look as we might 
we could discover no possibility of 
turning the ice wall either to the right 
or left, and though, as we fondly be- 
lieved and hoped, it formed the only 
barrier to easier going above, the ter- 
rible straightness and narrowness of 
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the way was sufficient to make the 
very boldest pause. 

I was inclined to beat a retreat, but 
Mummery’s quiet announcement that 
he was ready to make the ascent 
altered my view. We had hitherto 
used an 80-foot rope, but now, by at- 
taching a 1oo-foot length of thin rope 
used double, we afforded the leader 
an additional 50 feet. Mummery 
commenced cutting, and they soon ap- 
proached the lower portion of the 
actual ice wall, where the angle of the 
slope could not be less than 60°. 

The top of the wall surmounted, 
Slingsby and I expected every mo- 
ment to hear the welcome summons 
to easier realms above, but none came. 

Time passed, the only sounds be- 
sides the occasional drip of water from 
the rocks on our left, or the growl of 


* a distant avalanche, being that of the 


ax and the falling chips of ice, as 
they whizzed by or struck our heads 
or arms with increasing force. The 
sound of the ax strokes gradually 
became inaudible, but the shower con- 
tinued to pound us without mercy for 
more than an hour of inaction per- 
haps more trying to the nerves than 
the task of leading. 

The rope had almost become taut, 
and we were preparing to follow, 
when a shout from above, which 
sounded, from where we _ stood, 
muffled and far away, for more rope 
kept us inour places. It wasall very 
well to demand more rope, but not so 
easy to comply. To any one who has 
not tried it I should hardly venture to 
recommend, as an enjoyable diversion, 
the process, which must necessarily 
occupy both hands, of removing and 
re-adjusting 180 feet of rope on an 
ice slope exceeding 60° at the top of 
a steep couloir some 1,000 feet high. 

The task accomplished, we had not 
much longer to wait before the shout 
to come on announced the termination 
of our martyrdom. We went on, but 
on passing in turn the projecting 
stone, and catching sight of the slope 
above, we saw at a glance that our 
hopes of easy going must for the pres- 
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ent be postponed. Mummery, who 
had halted at the full extent of his 
tether of about 120 feet of rope, was 
standing in his steps on an ice slope 
quite as steep as that below the foot 
of the wall we had just surmounted. 
He had been cutting without inter- 
mission for two hours. 

I then took up the work of the 
ax, and as we had been sev- 
eral hours without food it was with 
no little satisfaction that I descried 
on the opposite bank of the couloir, 
broken fragments of rock cropping 
out of the ice, of size and shape 
to provide seats for the whole party. 
We cut up across to them, hooked 
ourselves on, and hada second break- 
fast. Mummery again took the lead, 
and cut up and across the couloir to 
a rib of rocks higher up the right. 

Wecontinued cutting, and reached 
the rocks, the last part of the slope 
having once more become exceed- 
ingly steep. To turn the cliff, here 
unclimbable, we first spent over half 
an hour in prospecting to the right, 
where a steep ice gully appeared 
between the rocks and the hanging 
glacier; but, abandoning this, we 
struck off to the left, cutting a long 
traverse, during which we were able 
to hitch the rope to rocks cropping 
out through the ice. 

The traverse landed us ina kind of 
gully, where, taking to the rocks 
wherever practicabie, though climbing 
chiefly by theice, we reached a broken 
stony ledge, large and flat enough 
to serve as a luncheon place, the only 
spot we had come across since leaving 
the rock rib where it was possible 
really to rest sitting. Luncheon over, 
we proceeded as before, choosing the 
rocks as far as possible by way of 
change, though continually obliged to 
take to the ice streaks by which they 
were everywhere intersected. This 
went on all the rest of the afternoon, 
till, when daylight began to wane, we 
had attained an elevation consider- 
ably above the gap between our moun- 
tain and the Aiguille de Blaitiére, or 
more than 10,900 feet above the sea. 
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Finally, we had to look about for 
a perch on which to roost for the night. 
The only spot we could find sufficiently 
large for all three of them to sit was 
a small patch or lump of rocks, more 
or less loose. There an uncomfort- 
able night, which was miserably cold, 
was spent; and next morning we de- 
cided to start for the next patch of 
rocks above, and there to determine 
what chance of success there might 
be in making a dash for the summit. 

Surmounting the patches of rock 
immediately above our dormitory, we 
arrived at the foot of another slope of 
terribly steep, hard ice some 200 feet 
in height. At the top of this wasa 
vertical crag 14 or 15 feet high, form- 
ing the outworks of the next superior 
band of rocks, which was interspersed 
with ice streaks as before. 

Slingsby gave Mummery a leg up 
round a very nasty corner, and he 
climbed to a point above the crag, 
whence he was able to assist us with 
the rope to a still higher and narrower 
ledge. 


Beyond was another steep 
slope of hard ice, topped by a belt of 


rocks. Before reaching this point the 
cold had again begun to tell upon me. 

As there was no probability of a 
change for the better in the nature of 
the going before the ridge was reached, 
I began to doubt the wisdom of pro- 
ceeding, affected as I was, where a 
false step might send the whole party 
into the bergschrund 3,000 feet be- 
low. Mummery volunteered to 
ascend alone to the rocks at the sum- 
mit of the ice slope, though the 
chance of their offering any improved 
conditions was generally felt to be a 
forlorn hope. He untied the rope, 
threw the end down to us, and re- 
traced his steps up the slope, in due 
time reaching the rocks some 100 or 
130 feet above, but, after prospecting 
in more than one direction, returned 
to us with the report that they offered 
no improvement and that the inter- 
secting streaks were nothing but hard 
ice. He, however, was prepared to 
continue the attempt if we felt equal. 

As the food was practically ex- 
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hausted, the others agreed that it 
would be wiser to face the terrible 
ordeal which retracing our steps in- 
volved (we did not then know that it 
meant recutting them), rather than 
continue the ascent with weakened 
resources and without certainty of 
the accessibility of the summit ridge. 

The want of food was beginning to 
tell on our strength, the overpower- 
ing drowsiness returned, and though 
it was absolutely essential for the 
safety of the party to stand firmly in 
the ice-steps it required a strong ef- 
fort to avoid dropping off to sleep in 
that position. We were fortunately 


able to steady ourselves by grasping 
the edge of the ice where it joined 
the rocky slab under which we stood. 
Finally, safe ground was reached, 
and we once more arrived at the hotel 
after an absence of fifty-four hours. 


HARPOONING SWORDFISH ON THE COAST 
Sport in Deep Waters The New York Tribune 


The rare and thrilling sport, and 
lucrative business, too, along the coast 
just now is that of killing swordfish. 
To chase and harpoon a swordfish 
was until less than half a dozen years 
ago the sport exclusively of Summer 
idlers at the seashore watering places, 
but since the world has learned to 
like the flesh of these armed pirates 
of the ocean many longshore fisher- 
men have found it profitable to hunt 
them for the New England markets. 
New York alone either has rot tasted 
this fish for food or else rejects it, 
and it’is said that not a swordfish 
finds its way to metropolitan tables. 
In New England, however, it is es- 
teemed to be second in merit only to 
bluefish, and a thick, savory, white, 
juicy swordfish steak is rated far more 
highly than a halibut steak. 

The fish are hunted in deep waters, 
about twenty or thirty miles south- 
east of Block Island, along the inner 
edge of the Gulf stream. To these 
waters a little fleet of swordfisher- 
men, smacks and sailboats bound 
away from the gray old port of 
Stonington, in the southern part of 
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this county, once or twice a week and 
return a few days later, their decks 
piled with the long rakish bodies of 
from fifteen to forty swordfish, each 
weighing from 250 to 400 pounds. 
The biggest fellows taken off this 
coast sometimes weigh 600 pounds. 
Most of the swordfi-h are shipped 
direct to Boston, and one day re- 
recently not less than sixty-four fish, 
weighing from 250 to 400 pounds, 
were sent to that market from New 
London alone. Block Island. also 
sends out a swordfish fleet which 
makes handsome catches, and Capt. 
Frank Dodge, has successfully used a 
steam yacht in hunting them. 

There is plenty of peril, as well as 
hot excitement, in taking one of the 
giants, since, mad with painand rage, 
it often turns upon the harpooner who 
goes out from his vessel in a rowboat 
to deal the finishing stroke to one that 
has been harpooned after it has ex- 
hausted itself in furious rushes about 
the sea, and frequently it drives its 
sharp, slender sword through the craft 
and sometimes impales the boatman. 

Recently a swordfish smashed a 
Stonington rowboat belonging to the 
Mattie and Lena vessel, and barely 
missed piercing the body of its own- 
er, who leaped swiftly astern. Sev- 
eral Block Island fishermen have felt 
the thrust of a sword-fish weapon in 
their limbs, and no longer ago than 
last Summer a 400-pounder drove his 
sword through an islander’s frail craft 
and pinned him by a thrust through 
his hips to his boat’s side. 

Swordfish are the natural guerillas 
of the sea. They are ready to attack 
anything that swims, even seafowl 
afloat; they glide stealthily upon their 
prey, their back fin alone showing 
above the surface of the ocean, and 
in a battle they use their sword, not 
to pierce their victim as a rule, but to 
deal swinging, slashing blows, as a 
trooper brandishes his sabre. They 
cut to pieces a school of fish ora covey 
of birds in a few seconds, and often 
broad patches of the ocean are red- 
dened with the blood of their victims, 
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IN DIALECT: CHARACTER VERSE 





A FISHERIIAN IN TOWN 


| a Atlanta Constitution 


I jes’ set here a dreamin’— 
A-dreamin’ every day, 

Of the sunshine that’s a-gleamin’ 
On the rivers—fur away. 


An’ I kinder fall to wishin’ 
I was where the waters swish; 
Fer if the Lord made fishin’, 
Why—a feller ought to fish! 


While I’m studyin’, or a-writin’, 
In the dusty, rusty town, 

I kin feel the fish a-bitin’— 
See the cork a-goin’ down! 


An’ the sunshine seems a-tanglin’ 
Of the shadows cool an’ sweet; 

With the honeysuckles danglin’, 
An’ the lilies at my feet. 


So I nod, an’ fall to wishin’ 
I was where the waters swish ; 
Fer if the Lord made fishin’, 
Why—a feller orter fish ! 


GRANDPAPA’S DILEIIMA 


Fred J Warris........ccccccccceccess Kansas City Star 


I know that little rascal Jake 


An’, likes as not, he’ll come home drowned 


Or else, his body never found, 
But I don’t like to tell. 


His gra’ma said he shouldn’t go ; 

We loved the little fellow so 

We couldn’t bear to think ’at he 

Should go where danger’s like to be. 
I ’spose I ought to tell.. 


If gra'ma knew, she’d whop him good, 
She’d haf’to, fur I never could; 
’Cause I done jes the same as him, 
When I’s a boy, agin an’ ’gin, 

So how’m I goin’ to tell? 


I seen the little rascal once, 
He didn’t know, the tarnal dunce! 
A sittin’ round the corner there, 
A dryin’ out his yaller hair. 
I ’spose I’ll haf’ to tell. 


Expect he’ll do the same as me, 

(Fer seed ull grow jes’ like the tree), 

An’ swim about the same as tho’ 

His gra’ma never told him ‘‘ no. 
Unless I up an’ tell. 


His father’s dead an’ mother, too, 
An’ fore he gits this old world thro’ 
He’s shore to hev enough to bear; 
So let him dry his yaller hair, 

Fer I ain’t goin’ to tell. 





Goes swimming down to Johnson’s lake, 


UNCLE NED’S DEFENCE 
Explaining it to the Church coco. sescccce cocsscccccccscccccccceeescscccence The Tuxedo Reciter 
My bredren an’ sistahs, I rise foh to splain 
Dis mattah dat you’s talkin’ ’bout—I hopes to make it plain. 
I's berry sorry dat de t’ing hab come befo’ de chu’ch, 
Foh when I splains it you will see dat it am nuffin’ much. 


My friends, your humble speakah, while trabblin’ here below, 
Hab nebber cared to hoard up gold and silver foh to show; 
We’s only stoppin’ here a spell: we all hab got to die, 

An’ so I always tries to lay my treasahs up on high. 


Dar’s jest one t’ing dat pesters me, an’ dat am dis, you see, 
De ravens fed old ’Lijah, but de critters won’t feed me; 
Dey’s got above dar business, an’ jest go swoopin’ roun’, 
An’ nebber turns to look at me a waitin’ on de groun’, 


I waited mighty sartin like; my faith was pow’ful strong ; 
I reckoned dat dem pesky birds would shualy be along. 
But oh! my frien’ly hearahs, my faith it cotched a fall, 
De aggravatin’ fowls went by, an’ nebber stopped at all. 
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De meal an’ flou’ was almos’ gone, de pork bar’! gittin’ low, 
An’ so one day I ’cluded dat I had bettah go 

To Brudder Johnson’s tater patch an’ borrow jest a few. 
’Twas evenin’ fore I got to start, I had so much todo. 


It happened dat de night was dark, but dat I didn’t min’ ; 
I knowed de way to dat ar patch, ’twas easy nuff to fin’; 
An’ den I didn’t car’ to meet dat Johnson, for I knowed 
Dat he would sass me ’bout the mess ob ’taters dat I owed. 


I got de baskit full at las’ an’ tuk ’m on my back, 

An’ den was gwine to tote’m home when something went ker whack. 
I tought it was a cannon, but it just turned out to be 

Dat Johnson’s ole hoss pistil a pointin’ straight to me. 


I tried to arguify wid him ; I ’pologized a heap. 

But he said dat stealin’ ’taters was mean as stealin’ sheep. 
Ob course I couldn’t take dat ar, it had an ugly soun’ ; 
De only t’ing foh me to do was jest to knock him down, 


My bredren an’ sistahs, de story am all told ; 

(Ob course I pounded Johnson till he yelled foh me to hold); 
An’ now I hopes you ’grees wid me dat dis yere case, an’ such, 
Am berry triflin’ mattahs to fotch befo’ de chu’ch. 


MAY’S HOME-COMING 


Mary M’Neil Scott......+++++++ 


May was fifteen when ’er daddy 
Sent ’er to a city school, 

’N we all rode to ther landin’, 
Me upon ther ole gray mule. 
When de rest ’ad hugged an’ kissed ’er 
I jes’ whispered fierce an’ low: 

Swar you'll stick ter me fo’ever,” 
An’ she sobbed : ‘‘Ferever, Joe.’ 


’ 


In the lonesome times to follow 
Life warn’t wuth the livin’ fer; 

An’ ther wasn’t nothin’ ’cep’n, 
Jes’ to work an’ think o’ her. 

Spec I did some growin, mebby, 
While ther days was draggin’ by, 

’N I knowed it when my breeches 
Got ter crawlin’ up so high. 


Then they told me she was finished, 
Gradiated, so they said, 
’N wuz comin’ home. Jemimy! 
I was mos’ upon my head; 
’N we all went to ther landin’, 
Gee! But when I heered that boat 
All my knees was weak ez water 
’N my heart was in my throat, 


Jttenteseeees Detroit Free Press 


Then it stopped, an’ cross the gangway 
Danced a little city miss, 

In er man’s straw hat an’ ’spenders 
’"N men’s cuffs upon her wrists; 

But I stared on, far behind her. 

‘‘Could May disappint us so?” 

When ther lady stepped up laughin’ 
Sayin’ ‘‘Don’t you know me, Joe ?” 


Well! At home it warn’t no better, 
All her clothes an’ ways was strange, 

Yet I knowed ’twas May, an’ couldn’t 
Pint the reason of ther change. 

’N I mooned aroun’ in misery 
Till one cloudy summer day 

By ther creek I burst out, ‘Tell me 
What’s you done with little May ?” 


‘* Stay right here,” she kinder panted 

An’ a-wonderin’ thar I stood, 

Till I seen my sweetheart comin’— 
Comin’ barefoot through the wood. 

Cotton dress an’ pink sun-bonnet, 
Hair a-streamin’, wild an’ free, 

An’ she whispered as I grabbed her, 

‘‘Now do you believe it’s me?” 
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ERRORS AND MISNOSIERS IN HISTORY 
leonoclastic Research... ..... St Louis Globe-Democrat 


The African king, Prester John, 
never had an existence. 

There never was such a person as 
Pope Joan, the ‘‘ female pontiff.” 

Portia did not swallow the burning 
coals. The whole story was certainly 
an invention. 

Francis I., after the battle of Pavia, 
did not say, ‘‘All is lost save honor.” 
The expression was entirely different. 

The organ of the middle ages which, 
when moved intothe sunshine, played 
tunes of itself was a play of the 
medizval fancy. 

Seneca was not a half Christian 
philosopher, but a grasping money 
lender and usurer, who died worth 
over $15,000,000. 

The Pharaoh of the Exodus was not 
drowned in the Red Sea. His mum- 
my has been found, the skull split by 
a large battleax. 

Cesar did not say ‘‘Et tu, Brute!” 
Eye-witnesses to the assassination de- 
posed that “the died fighting, but 
silent, like a wolf.” 

Alfred the Great did not visit the 
Danish camp disguised as a minstrel. 
There is no good reason to believe 
that he could either play the harp or 
speak Danish. 

The luminous paintings said to have 
been common among the Japanese 
200 years ago were luminous only in 
the imagination of travelers. 

Fair Rosamond was not poisoned 
by Queen Eleanor, but after a long 
residence as a nun in the convent of 
Gadstow died greatly esteemed by her 
associates. 

Philip III., of Spain, was not roasted 
to death by aroaring fire, because court 
etiquette forbade any one to go to his 
assistance. He died a natural death, 
and the same story is told of a dozen 
different monarchs who were sticklers 
for ceremony. 

The hanging gardens of Babylon 


did not hang, nor were they gardens. 
They were terraces supported by 
arches and overgrown with trees. 
They were erected for the amuse- 
ment of a Babylonian queen who had 
come from a mountainous country. 

The romantic and supposedly beau- 
tiful Mary, ‘‘Queen of Scots,” was 
cross-eyed, and had other physical 
blemishes that are not accounted at- 
tributes of beauty, as we view it, from 
our standards of beauty to-day. 


FAMILY NAMES OF ROYAL HOUSES 
ExeAttaché........ss0eeeeee- . ++. The New York Tribune 

There are only two classes of peo- 
ple in the civilized portions of the 
globe who dispense with the use of 


‘family names—the episcopal digni- 


taries of the Roman Catholic, the 
Anglican and the Orthodox Greek 
Churches in Europe, and members of 
royal and imperial families. The 
prelates content themselves with add- 
ing the name of their see to that 
which they have received at their 
baptism, the ‘‘ Primate of all Eng- 
land” signing himself ‘‘ Edward of 
Canterbury,” while the Princes and 
Princesses of the blood assume, in a 
similar manner, the name of the coun- 
try of the reigning family to which 
they belong. This does not mean 
they do not possess family names. 
The clergy, of course, have those 
borne by their fathers, while the 
royal personages, notwithstanding a 
widely circulated statement to the 
contrary which I have frequently 
seen in print of late, are likewise en- 
dowed with patronymics different 
from those popularly ascribed to them. 
Thus the patronymic of the impe- 
rial house of Russia is not Romanoff, 
that of the reigning family of Portu- 
gal is not Braganza, nor yet is Bour- 
bon theone to which Don Carlos, the 
Comte de Paris and the King of 
Spain are entitled. I will even go 
further: the patronymic of Emperor 
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William of Germany is not Hohen- 
- zollern, nor yet is Hapsburg that of 
the Emperor of Austria. Indeed, the 
only case in which popular belief in 
this matter is correct is in the case of 
the King of Sweden, whose patro- 
nymic every one knows to be Berna- 
dotte, the name borne by his great- 
grandfather, who was a Pyreneean 
peasant. Moreover, there is no 
shadow of doubt as to the patro- 
nymic of the King of Servia, which 
is Obrenovitch, inherited from his 
ancestor, the swineherd. The same 
may be said of the ruler of Montene- 
gro, whose family name is Niegoch. 

By the word patronymic, which is 
of Greek origin, and the etymological 
derivation of which is from ‘‘ pater,” 
father, and “onuma,” name, I mean 
the name of the father, which has de- 
scended in a direct male line, and not 
that which has been assumed by rea- 
son of marriage with heiresses, or for 
other causes. Thus the family of 
Bourbon became extinct as far back 
as during the reign of the Capet 
King, Saint Louis, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, when his sixth son, Robert 
Capet, Count of Clermont, married 
Beatrice of Bourbon, the last and sole 
surviving member of her house, whose 
name, title and arms he thereupon 
assumed. It is from this union that 
descended King Henry IV. of France, 
the ancestor of Don Carlos, of ex- 
King Francis of Naples, of Robert, 
ex-Duke of Parma, of the Comte de 
Paris and of little King Alphonso of 
Spain. To these I should add the 
name of young Dom Pedro, who, up 
to the date of the overthrow of the 
imperial régime in Brazil, bore the 
title of Crown Prince ot that country. 
The patronymic of all these Princes 
is, therefore, not Bourbon, but Capet, 
and they are oneand all descended in 
a direct male line from that Hugh 
Capet, Comte de Paris, who, accord- 
ing to tradition, was himself a grand- 
son of Wittikind, the celebrated an- 
tagonist of Charlemagne. 

The major portion of the reigning 
houses of Europe claim to bedescended 
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from Wittikind, among others, King 
Christian of Denmark, King George 
of Greece, Peter, Grand Duke of 
Oldenburg, and Emperor Alexander 
of Russia. The patronymic of these 
four rulers is Oldenburg, the Em- 
peror of Russia being neither a 
Romanoff, nor yet a Holstein-Got- 
torp, as has been stated. 

Their joint ancestor, whose patro- 
nymic they are entitled to bear, is 
Thierry, surnamed The Fortunate, 
Count of Oldenburg and a great- 
grandson of Wittikind. He obtained 
the Duchy of Schleswig-Holstein as a 
dowry with his wife. His son, 
Christian, assumed the . name of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and was elected 
King of Scandinavia in the fifteenth 
century. It was one of his descend- 
ants, a Duke of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Gottorp—who married the Grand 
Duchess Ann Romanoff, the last of 
her race, and whose son, in turn, as- 
cended the throne of Russia in 1762 
under the name of Peter III. It is 
from him that Alexander II. is de- 
scended in an unbroken male line. 

Emperor Francis Joseph’s patro- 
nymic is not, as is generally believed, 
Hapsburg, but Ethichon d’Alsace. 
The founder of the family was Ethi- 
chon, Duke of Alsace, who lived in 
the seventh century. From him de- 
scended the Hapsburg and the ducal 
house of Lorraine. The former of 
these families became extinct by the 
death of its last surviving member, 
Empress Marie Therese, who married 
the senior member of the junior 
branch of the Ethichon d’Alsace 
family, namely, Duke Francis of Lor- 
raine, the marriage thus reuniting the 
two branches of this family after a 
lapse of more than a thousand years. 
The patronymic, therefore, of Em- 
peror Francis Joseph of Austria, of 
Ferdinand, ex-Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, and of the reigning Grand Duke 
of Baden is, therefore, not Hapsburg, 
but Ethichon d’Alsace. 

The house of Hohenzollern has 
sought in vain to establish a relation- 
ship between Ethichon, Duke of Al- 
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sace, and the founder of their family, 
who was Tassilo, Count of Zollern, 
of the Castle of Zollern, situated in 
the district of Sigmaringen. The most 
important of the counts of Zollern 
in the middle ages was Count Eitel 
Frederick of Zollern, who lived to- 
ward the year 1300, and who had two 
sons, the elder of whom founded the 
so-called House of Hohenzollern Sig- 
maringen, while the younger, Ru- 
dolph Frederick, appointed Burgrave 
of Nuremberg, founded the house of 
which young Emperor William is now 
the recognized head. The patro- 
nymic, therefore, of William of Ger- 
many, of King Charles of Roumania 
and of the Prince Regent of Brunswick 
is not Hohenzollern but Zollern. 

Wettin is the patronymic of King 
Leopold of Belgium, of King Albert 
of Saxony, of Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria, of the Duke of Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha, of the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar and of the Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen, as well as the Prince of 
Wales and his brother, and of King 
Charles of Portugal, the only person 
really entitled to the name of Bra- 
ganza being Dom Miguel, the pre- 
tender to the throne of Portugal, to 
which he stands in identically the 
same relations as Don Carlos does to 
that of Spain. Wettin, who died in 
1156, was a descendant of the ap- 
parently very prolific Wittikind. 

Queen Victoria, prior to her mar- 
riage to Albert Wettin, otherwise 
known as Prince of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, was entitled to the patronymic 
of Azon, to which are likewise en- 
. titled the reigning Prince of Liechten- 
stein and the Duke of Cumberland, 
who is a claimant of the throne of 
Hanover. The founder of the house 
of Azon died in the year 964, and was 
Margrave or Marquis of Este, 
in consequence of which the Royal 
house of Great Britain has sometimes 
made use of the name of D’Este, 
notably the Duke of Sussex, a younger 
son of King George III., who gave 
the name of D’Este, after marriage, 
to his morganatic wife. 
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Although claims have been put for- 
ward to the effect that the reigning 
house of Italy is also descended from 
the everlasting Wittikind, yet no sat- 
isfactory proofs have ever been pro- 
duced in support of the assertion, and 
the founder of the family, as far as 
one can feel, is Humbert of the White 
Hands, Count of Savoy. The patro- 
nymic of Humbert is therefore Savoy. 

A remarkable feature in connection 
with the ancestry of all these reigning 
houses of Europe is the fact that 
nearly every one of them has a strain 
of Semitic blood in the veins of its 
members, Alberia, Queen of Sicily, 
from whom almost every one of the 
now reigning families are descended, 
having been a daughter of the old 
Hebrew banker, Perleoni, who was 
the first of his race to be admitted to 
the ranks of the European aristocracy, 
Pope Leo IX. ennobling him in the 
year 1116. Later on one of his sons, 
who became converted to the Roman 
Catholic Church, ascended the Papal 
throne under the title of Anacletus I. 

This, however, by no means con- 
stitutes the only source of Jewish 
blood in the royal and imperial veins 
of to-day. There are others. of far 
less remote character. Thus, King 
Ferdinand of Portugal, the grand- 
father of the present King, had, him- 
self, as grandfather, a Hungarian 
Hebrew named Kohary, whose daugh- 
ter and heiress married Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Saxe-Coburg. King Carlos 
of Portugal is therefore of indubit- 
ably Jewish descent, and so, too, is 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, whose 
features are remarkably Hebraic, and 
who is a grandson of old Kohary’s 
heiress. A second of the latter’s 
grandsons, Duke Philip of Saxe- 
Coburg, is wedded to the eldest 
daughter of King Leopold of Bel- 
gium, while a third, Augustus by 
name, married a daughter of the late 
Emperor Dom Pedro of Brazil. It is 
one of the granddaughters of the 
Kohary heiress who is wedded to the 
Archduke Joseph of Austria, while 
another has become the wife of Duke 
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Maximilian of Bavaria, the brother of 
the Empress of Austria and of the 
ex-Queen of Naples. Queen Vic- 
toria’s favorite son-in-law, Prince 
Henry of Battenburg, is a _ great- 
grandson of a converted Jew named 
Hauke, established in Poland, and 
whose son won the favor of the Grand 
Duke Constantine of Russia. 

And apropos of this Jewish descent, 
let me add in conclusion the astound- 
ing fact that the country which is 
distinguished above all others for its 
animosity toward the Jewish race, 
namely, Russia, is precisely the very 
one where the strain of Hebrew blood 
is the strongest in the blue blood of 
its aristocracy. There is not a single 
family of the higher grades of the 
nobility in the Czar’s empire which 
has not at one time or another during 
the last two centuries affiliated or 
intermarried with the four great 
princely houses of Bragagion, David- 
off, Imerietinski, and Muskranski. 
Now, each of these claims to be de- 
scended in an unbroken and direct 
line from the Biblical King David, 
and, like the Georgian princely family 
of Guriel, are proud above everything 
else of their Jewish ancestry. Under 
the circumstances their undisguised 
antipathy to the unfortunate Hebrew 
subjects of the Czar appears, to say 
the least, to be exceedingly illogical. 


PLEASURES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
In The Student’s Paradise The Million 


The British Museum has often been 
called the finest study in the world— 
and it well deservesthe name. There 
is no place where the student can so 
easily and comfortably avail himself 
of the world’s best literature. He 
sits down at a well-furnished writing 
desk, and, without saying a word, 
summons tomes and treasures from 
the vast stores of books with which 
the institution is filled. 

The temple of the intellect is a 
large circular room, lined from floor 
to roof with books. The central 
space is filled with desks for the ac- 
commodation of readers, and shelves, 
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on which the catalogues of the mu- 
seum are placed. On entering this 
room the student is entitled to take 
possession of any vacant seat he may 
find except the two rows of seats al- 
lotted to ladies. The seats radiate 
from the center of the room in double 
rows. A comfortable, stuff-bottomed 
chair, a hat rack, and foot bars are 
provided for each reader, together 
with two pens, an ink bottle and 
wiper. On the thick, patent-leather 
covered desk is a blotting book, and 
close.at hand a paper knife. 

On his right hand a shelf falls down 
for the purpose of holding his surplus 
volumes, and on his left an ingenious 
bookholder opens up at an angle most 
convenient to his posture in the chair. 
The floor of the room is carpeted 
with noiseless material, and as con- 
versation is not allowed it would be 
difficult to study under more favor- 
able conditions. When the student re- 
quires a new book he consults the 
catalogue, writes the name of the 
book required, deposits the slip in a 
basket, and resumes hisseat. Ten or 
fifteen minutes afterward an attendant 
places the book on his desk. 

And what a vast store of books are 
at his disposal! People often .ask 
how many books there are in the Brit- 
ish Museum, but nobody seems to 
know. In fact, there are so many 
that it is impossible to count them. 
Some years ago it was estimated that 
there were 2,000,000 books there. 
Since that estimate was made the num- 
ber has considerably increased. 

Under the Copyright Acts publish- 
ers are bound to send to the museum 
every book, pamphlet, periodical or 
newspaper that is offered for. sale in 
the British Isles. Every week an enor- 
mous shoal of literature is poured 
into the vaults of the museum, and, 
strange to say, it never comes out 
again. Books good and bad, news- 
papers worthy and worthless, pamph- 
lets poor and paltry, all hurry along 
in a ceaseless stream to the museum, 
to be most religiously preserved ir 
its cavernous depths. 
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In addition a large number of books 
are added each year. Parliament 
grants a sum of money each year for 
the purchase of desirable books that 
are not already in stock. Then, ex- 
tensive gifts of books are often made 
by enterprising collectors. The Gren- 
ville library, containing upward of 
20,000 volumes, is a notable example. 
It was built up by the Right Hon. 
Thomas Grenville, and _ consisted 
chiefly of the rarest editions and the 
finest examples of binding which 
money could buy. 

The magnificent library of George 
III. is another instance of the way in 
which the museum library has been 
stocked by generous donors. The 
library contains upward of 65,000 
volumes and 8,oo0 pamphlets, and is 
placed in a fine gallery known as 
the King’s Library. 

The catalogue of this stupendous 
library is a colossal affair. It is a 


library in itself. Untilits contents were 
compressed by printing the catalogue 


consisted of 2,200 folio volumes, each 
volume seventeen inches by twelve 
inches in size and about two inches 
thick. Altogether the catalogue 
weighed fivetons. The gigantic task 
of re-editing and printing this manu. 
script catalogue is now in progress, 
and it is computed the work will not 
be completed for five or eight years. 

No less than five volumes are filled 
with the list of books which have 
been written by the ‘‘ Smiths” of the 
world. The word “Bible” is an- 
other important heading, occupy- 
ing no less than twenty-one volumes. 
This will give a faint idea of the large 
collection of Bibles and portions of 
the Scriptures the Museum possesses. 


LARGEST PHOTOGRAPH EVER [ADE 
An Artistic Marvel The Chicago Record 


One of the wonders of the World’s 
Fair is the largest photograph ever 
made, in the world. 

It is 7 feet long and 50 inches 
high, and is a photograph of a re- 
lief map of the United States, show- 
ing the oil-bearing districts. Pho- 
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tographers stand before the colored 
transparency in the north gallery of 
the Mines Building and declare it to 
be the biggest thing in the Exposition, 
and so it is, from their standpoint. 
J K. Hillers, of the United States 
Geographical Survey, is the man who 
made the wonderful photograph. 

The model relief map was started 
three years ago. It is made of wood 
veneers, one thirty-second of an inch 
thick, each thickness representing 
100 feet of elevation. The map was 
built up of these veneers, and then 
carved in relief and a plaster cast was 
taken. With the light striking it from 
the northwest it was photographed, 
the lights and shadows giving it a 
beautiful tone. When the negative 
was transferred to paper, the States, 
lakes and names were drawn in, and 
a negative was taken from it zoinches 
square. This negative was enlarged 
to the size of the transparency, 84 
inches by 50 inches. 

No ordinary camera could do the 
work, so the photographer made a 
camera of a room 12 by 15 feet in 
size. The room was biackened in- 
side, and made light and even air- 
tight. The shutter was placed in the 
window and the lens in the shutter. 
Mr. Hillers had three expert photog- 
raphers assisting him. 

The work was focussed on a ground- 
glass plate the same size as the pho- 
tograph. This was done by three men 
holding the plate and moving it back 
and forth until the proper focus was 
secured. Then the sensitive plate was 
made ready. This was a piece of 
American plate glass, three-eighths of 
an inch thick, made and polished for 
this particular picture. The photog- 
raphers had to wait two months for 
proper conditions of light and tem- 
perature. A work of this nature had 
never before been attempted on such 
a large scale. Mr. Hillers was obliged 
to feel his way, for he did not know 
just how long the plate should be ex- 
posed. A test was first made witha 
small plate, and this gave him an ap- 
proximate measure of time. 
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With rare good fortune the first 
exposure of the new plate was a suc- 
cess, and a beautiful photograph was 
secured. Then a specially-arranged 
hose was turned against the big plate 
to wash away thechemicals. It took 
an hour to do this. After the toning 
process came the matter of varnish. 
This was the critical phase of the 
operation. The plate was laid on 
four rubber balls, one at each corner, 
and Photographer Hillers tilted it 
while an assistant poured on half a gal- 
lon of varnish. Success still remained 
with him, and the transparency was 
ready for its colors. It took four 
months from the beginning, when the 
first negative was taken, to finish the 
transparency. It is valued at $5,000. 


POSTAL CARDS OF THE WORLD 

Over 8,000 Varieties Issued 
It seems almost incredible that there 
should be 8,000 varieties of postal 
cards, but that is the extent claimed 
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for the Watson collection. These, 
however, include various issues of the 
same nation and denomination and 
also cards issued for special occasions: 
Postal cards have been in circulation 
a little less than twenty-four years. 
The idea originated with Dr. Eman- 
uel Hermann, a professor of national 
economy at the Imperial Academy of 
Wiener, in Neustadt, Lower Austria. 

His ideas, under the head of ‘‘ New 
Means of Correspondence by Post,” 
were published and attracted the at- 
tention of the government officials. 
The director-general of posts took up 
the idea and succeeded in having an 
issue of postal cards put in circulation 
in 1869. The original name given to 
them was the ‘‘ correspondenz karte,” 
and this has been retained ever since. 
This new move on the part of Austria 
quickly excited other countries to 
adopt a similar method of correspond- 
ence, and before the close of 1870 
nearly all the European countries 
were using cards. 

Germany was really the second 
country to use them, and a special 
series was issued to the soldiers en- 
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gaged in the Franco-German war. 
These were called the field-post cor- 
respondence cards and were sold un- 
stamped to the soldiers at the rate of 
about five for a cent. The soldiers 
had the privilege of using them with- 
out paying postage. Another series 
was issued for civilians. These had 
a place left for a stamp and the writer 
had to affix a German postage stamp 
to the card before posting. The 
field post cards are now rare, the 
used being scarcer than the unused. 

Another card of equal rarity, and 
also a reminder of the same war, is 
the balloon postal card, issued by 
France during the siege of Paris. The 
cards were sent up from Paris in bal- 
loons, and the mail bags were thrown 
off into the surrounding country, 
where there was the least possible 
opportunity of their capture by the 
enemy. They were smaller than the 
postal card now in use, and were cov- 
ered with war-like expressions, as 
‘*Paris defies the enemy!” ‘‘ Glory 
and conquest signify crimes, defeat 
signifies hate and a desire for venge- 
ance.” ‘*Only one war is just and 
right—that for independence.” 

The United States was rather back- 
ward in adopting the postal card sys- 
tem, and did not use them until 1873. 
The first issue printed was of reddish 
color, with the head of Liberty in the 
right-hand corner. Asa rule, Uncle 
Sam’s cards have been inferior to 
those of other countries in excellence 
of engraving. The designs also have 
not been very artistic. The blue card 
bearing the portrait of General Grant is 
the finest specimen of art work issued 
by the United States Government. 
The issue of cards in three sizes, an 
innovation begun in this country, has 
met with favor. Another new idea 
in postal card invention is the return 
card, or double card, hinged by a fold 
on the length, so that the addressee 
has but to separate it and send it back. 

France is to adopt an interesting 
new scheme in postal cards, issued in 
the form of check books with stubs so 
that a verified record can be kept, 
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We were early on the ground. That 
is to say, only a few hundred people 
were in their places when we arrived. 
The seating accommodations were for 
several thousands. 

Have you ever seen an intercollegi- 
ate football field ? If not, picture to 
yourself a long, level, rectangular 
arena about a hundred yards long and 
fifty yards wide marked out with white 
lines at certain regular intervals. At 
either end stands a crossbar supported 
by two posts. These arethe respective 
goals. All along the field on either 
side runs a tall tier of seats similar .o 
those at a hippodrome, and there are 
tiers of seats also opposite the ends; 
but the best seats are likely to be 
those on either side in proximity to 
the middle of the field. 

Sam Bangs led the way with the 
confident tread of a drum-major down 
the Harvard side—for the custom is 
to apportion the seats on one of the 
long sides of the field among the 
friends of one college, and those on 
the other correspondingly—until he 
reached a desirable location. Then 
we established ourselves according to 
his directions and waited. 

It was rather a long wait—nearly 
two hours—during which I had ample 
leisure to philosophize to the top of 
my bent. We hadto console us Sam’s 
assurance that it was necessary to take 
time by the forelock to this radical 
extent in order to secure satisfactory 
places. For the next two hours a 
steady stream of people poured along 
the two sides of the field until they 
became great long walls of crimson 
and blue humanity. 

Flags waved in the breeze, badges 
fluttered, the human voice worked it- 
self hoarse in every form of encourag- 


*From ‘‘ The Opinions of a Philosopher,” 
by Robert Grant. (Scribner’s Sons.) The 
father of Fred, the Harvard half-back, is 
the proud philosopher who, with his wife 
and family, witnesses the events of the day, 
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ing outcry from the full-chested song 
to the indiscriminate cat-call. In front 
of each section of seats stood a separ- 
ate youth who at very short intervals, 
and at the slightest provocation, in- 
voked cheers upon cheers for every- 
thing and everybody, from the captain 
of the team to the college costermon- 
ger. An hour before the game began 
the benches were crowded, and I 
seemed to have recognized in the 
passing throng every person of con- 
sideration among my acquaintance. 

Another hour of anticipation, and 
then at last a roar; a roar which runs 
like fire down our side of the field, 
waking tired lungs to new enthusiasm 
and calling into action every crimson 
flag and rag. Only the wearers of the 
blue are quiet; their benches remain 
coldly silent. The Harvard eleven 
have arrived ona tally-ho, and in a 
few minutes more are disporting them- 
selves like a band of prairie dogs over 
the green of the campus. 

The uproar is deafening, but they 
seem to pay no attention to it. They 
strip off their crimson jerseys and 
concentrate their energies on bunting 
and punting a leather football about 
the field. They wear earth-colored 
canvas jackets and_ earth-colored 
knickerbockers ending in crimson 
stockings, and I say to myself that 
they are the most unpleasant-looking 
band of ruffians I ever beheld. Nor 
are my fond paternal eyes able to 
make a reservation in little Fred’s 
favor on this point. 

I have considerable difficulty, to 
tell the truth of it, in distinguish- 
ing him from his mates, though 
Josephine declares that she singled 
him out the moment he appeared on 
the scene. He suggests to me a com- 
promise between a convict and a hod- 
carrier. Nevertheless, my eyes begin 
to water as I follow his every move- 
ment, and my pulses throb eagerly. 

At the same time I am impelled to 
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link my arm affectionately in my son 
David’s, next to whom I am sitting. 
Icannot help wondering what he, dear 
boy, is thinking of it all. He is per- 
fectly healthy, but he is slight, and 
will never be an athlete. His tastes 
do not run in that direction. He 
graduated at school last Summer next 
to the head of his class, and it was no 
class of two, but of twenty times that 
number. We were very proud of it, 
Josephine and I. We went to the 
exhibition and saw him receive a 
number of prizes. It was a pleasant 
occasion, but how trifling and 
insignificant were the plaudits he re- 
ceived compared with the uproarious 
ovation accorded a successful half- 
back. I feel almost indignant, even 
in the midst of my excitement over 
little Fred, and would fain throw my 
arms round his brother’s neck and 
whisper that he must not take the 
matter to heart, and that the whole 
business is terribly unjust. 

Now comes another uproar and this 
time from the opposite side of the 
field. The Yale eleven have arrived 
and are stripping off their jerseys. 
They careen over the arena in dirt 
color and dark blue, while the dark 
blue benches surge tumultuously. 
There is no more delay. The umpire 
calls the game, and the two sides 
line up for action. 

I feel Josephine, who is on my 
other side, clutch my arm and sigh. 
There is only one object for her on 
the field, as I well know. She has been 
trying to learn the rules from Sam 
for the last half hour (she doubts my 
knowledge on such subjects nowa- 
days), and I can see that she is seek- 
ing in vain to concentrate her mind 
on her new-found information and to 
shut out the vision of little Fred beirg 
borne off the field in a litter. I shake 
myself and utter an inward ‘‘ Pooh!” 
and haughtily determine to view the 
contest dispassionately and from the 
standpoint of a third person and a 
philosopher, not that of a father. 

Harvard has won the toss and is to 
have the ball. In my day we had to 
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kick it ; now it is manipulated with 
the hands, and not forward, but back- 
ward. The players form a phalanx, 
and one of their number snapsgas it 
is called, the ball between his legs to 
some one behind him, who in turn 
passes it to another, who is expected 
to make a forward dash with it. 

Before I can quite realize what is 
being done the Harvard men are 
speeding toward the Yale goal in a V- 
shaped body. Little Fred has the 
ball—or rather he hadit. All I can 
see now is an indiscriminate mass of 
bodies, legs and arms. A great pile 
of men are struggling on the ground, 
and I have-reason to believe that 
little Fred is coiled up somewhere 
at the bottom of the pile. 

‘“‘A scrimmage,” says Sam, looking 
round at Josephine. 

‘*Oh, yes,” she answers, with ap- 
parent calm, but I can feel her 
body tremble. 

‘‘This is nothing; it’s like this 
most of the time,” says Sam. ‘‘ You 
see he’s all right, and—” 

A yell cuts him short. 

‘*Good enough! Harvard still has 
the ball,”’ he continues, at its close. 

“Can you see him?” whispers 
Josephine, in my ear. 

‘** He’s all right,” I murmur assur- 
ingly, in response. 

See him! I can see him distinctly. 
He has lost his cap already ; his hair 
is in wild confusion ; he is covered 
with dirt from head to foot ; he limps 
a little. But Harvard still has the 
ball. And Sam says it is nothing and 


like this most of the time. Surely 
Sam must know about it. 
‘*Rah! rah! rah! Harvard!” I 


cry with the rest unflinchingly. 

There is a second yell, this time 
from our enemies. Harvard has lost 
the ball and Yale has it. And now 
before my bewildered eyes scrimmage 
follows scrimmage with fierce itera- 
tion, and one pile of bodies, arms 
and legs succeed another. 

The player, fortunate enough to 
carry or force the ball a yard or more 
toward the rival goal by a frantic 
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rush before he is overwhelmed and 
squashed, reaps a whirlwind of ap- 
plause from the absorbed multitude. 
Every inch of ground is disputed. 
Once*in a long interval when the ball 
gets dangerously near a goal, some 
one on the imperilled side kicks it 
half the length of the field, and the 
scrimmages are renewed. But it is 
rarely kicked at all except at such 
junctures as this. 

Football! I say to myself that it is 
a gladiatorial combat, with an occa- 
sional punt thrown in by way of iden- 
tification. But every one around me 
is declaring that the play of both sides 
is magnificent, that the team work is 
perfection, and the head qualities dis- 
played unique in the annals of the 
football game. 

Sam tells "me again and again that 
Fred is doing sheer wonders and is 
the backbone of the Harvard side, 
and I wonder how he can distinguish 
so easily which is Fred and whether 
he has any backbone left. I can no 
longer make out much of anything 
except that one ruffian closely resem- 
bles every other ruffian, and that one 
poor boy is lying on the ground perfect- 
ly still as though he were dead. There 
is just a little lull on the benches. 
People are interested. 

‘*Who is it?” gasps Josephine. 
‘*Ts it he, dear?” 

‘**Butchered to make a Roman 
holiday,’”’ I mutter between my teeth, 
with my heart in my mouth. 

They are pulling and rubbing the 
victim, and a doctor, retained for 
such emergencies, is bending over 
him. After a few moments more he 
rises slowly, looks round him in a 
dazed fashion, and resumes his posi- 
tion with a painful, unenthusiastic 
limp to a round of applause. 

**Tt isn’t Fred,"’ says Josephine. 

‘But he has a mother, though,” I 
answer, significantly. 

‘* He'll be all right in a minute or 
two,’’says Sam. ‘‘ They stamped the 
wind out of him, that’s all.” 

To have the wind stamped out of 
one is‘a mere bagatelle, of course, 
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and I have forgotten it in another 
moment under the spur of excitement. 
A Harvard player has the ball, and 
no one seems to be able to stop him. 
He throws off this antagonist and 
dodges two others, and races down 
the field like a deer, while the wear- 
ers of the crimson scream his name 
with transport and flourish their ban- 
ners like madmen. 

It is Fred, it is Fred, it is Fred! I 
know his figure now. He has the ball 
and is flying like the wind with two 
great brutes at his heels. Will they 
catch him? Will they kill him? 
They are gaining on him. 

“Run, run, run,” I shout, in spite 
of myself, while all the people on our 
benches rise in their excitement, and 
Josephine covers her eyes with her 
hands, unwilling to look. On, onmy 
boy runs until at last he falls, with his 
two pursuers on top of him, full across 
the Yale line. 

‘*A touch-down, a touch-down” 
bursts out Sam, as he grasps my hand 
in his wild enthusiasm. I do not 
know exactly what has occurred ex- 
cept that there is pandemonium on 
the Harvard side of the field un- 
equalled as yet by anything that has 
happened, and a deathly tranquility 
along the benches opposite. 

After making sure that Fred is 
still alive, I listen to the explanation 
that a touch-down counts a certain 
number of points and gives the right 
to the side which wins it to try to 
kick a goal. This attempt is pres- 
ently made. A player lies on the 
ground and holds the ball between his 
hands for another kick. Presto! the 
ball sails through the air; for an in- 
stant there is agonized suspense, and 
then ashoutfrom Yale. It has failed 
to go between the goal-posts, and 
consequently has missed. 

‘*Four to nothing, anyway,” says 
Sam. ‘‘That was a magnificent run, 
Rah! rah! rah! Harvard.” 

Josephine is wiping her eyes and 
everybody in our neighborhood is 
nudging each other in consequence of 
the news that we are blood relations 
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of the hero of the hour. Mrs. Sloane 
nods her congratulations, and Mrs. 
Walton signals with a crimson flag 
from the adjoining section, and our 
beloved pastor smiles at Josephine 
in his delightful way. 

And what follows? What follows 
is fierce and harrowing. What 
follows continues to hold that great 
audience spellbound to the close. 
The score is four to nothing in favor 
of Harvard; but the Yale team, 
smarting from defeat, throw them- 
selves into the ever-recurring 
scrimmages with set faces. 

It is not my purpose nor my duty 
to follow the long spirited contest 
in detail. I am writing as a father 
and philosopher, and not as a 
chronicler of athletic struggles. 
Suffice it to state that the scrimmages 
grow still more savage and earnest, 
and that a player from each side is 
obliged by the referee to retire from 
the field, merely because he has 
slugged an opponent. 

Suffice it to state that presently a 
rusher is obliged to retire from the 
field by reason of a sprained ankle. 
It is not little Fred, but might it 
not have been? Suffice it to state 
that by the end of the first three- 
quarters of an hour—let the un- 
initiated here learn that a match is 
divided into two bouts of that length 
each, with an interim of fifteen 
minutes—the Yale team, by the most 
magnificent work (according to Sam 
Bangs), has forced the ball steadily 
and surely toward the Harvard line, 
and won a touch-down and kicked a 
goal, leaving the score for the first 
half six to four in favor of the blue. 
Just after the ball has flown between 
the goal-posts, amid thunders of 
triumph from our enemies, the 
umpire calls time. 

Suffice it to state that the second 
three-quarters of an hour is largely 
a repetition of the first — short, 
furious rushes, everlasting scrim- 
mages, and here and there a punt. 
The ruffians look still more ruffianly 
from frequent contact with mother- 
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earth and the clutches of one an- 
other. Ominous gloom and depressing 
silence then take possession of the 
friends of Harvard; their very cheers 
are anxious, and with good rea- 
son. Yale has kicked another goal 
from the field in the first twenty 
minutes and the crimson is being 
gradually and steadily outplayed. 
My heart bleeds for my son; he will 
be so disappointed if he loses. And 
I shall be so happy when the game 
is over and I am sure that he is not 
maimed for life. He is doing 
wonders still, dear boy. 

Twice I see him lying flat and 
motionless en the field with the wind 
stamped out of him, to borrow Sam’s 
euphemism, while his mother wriggles 
in her seat in the throes of un- 
certainty and is hardly to be re- 
strained from going to him. Twice, 
after the doctor had fumbled over 
him and water has been dashed in 
his face, I see Sam’s diagnosis 
vindicated, and my half-back rise to 
his feet, and the game go on as 
though nothing had happened. Such 
episodes are a matter of course, and 
not to be taken too seriously. 

A broken rib or two is not a vital 
matter, and only one rib is broken 
in the second three-quarters of an 
hour. Even then the poor victim 
does not have to be carried off on a 
litter, for he is able to walk with the 
help of the doctor and a friend. It 
is not Fred; Fred has merely had 
the wind stamped out of him a few 
times and is still doing wonders. 

Will it never end? I look at my 
watch feverishly. The ball is close 
by the Harvard goal, and Yale holds 
it there with the tenacity of a bull- 
dog. Bull-dog? They are all bull- 
dogs—every one of them twenty-two 
bull-dogs cheek by jowl. 

Ten minutes later we were moving 
along with the rest of our acquaint- 
ance on the way to the railroad. 
Yale has won, eleven to four, and 
the bruised and battered players of 
both teams have departed on their 
respective taily-hos, 
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REVELATIONS OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
Robert Ogden DoremuS.....0+....0ee.c0000% The Forum 


The search for a poison in the 
dead tissue of a human being is a 
matter of time and labor. The con- 
tents of various organs of the body, 
or the organs themselves—sometimes 
the entire muscular system—are dis- 
solved by appropriate chemicals, in 
distilled water, aided by moderated 
heat, and the metallic poisons are 
separated therefrom by gases, such 
as hydrogen, or its ill-odored com- 
pound with sulphur. With the latter, 
the metals unite, forming yellow, red, 
brown, black, or white sulphides. 
These may be collected on filter 
paper, washed with sulphuretted-hy- 
drogen water, and separated from 
each other by chemical solvents. 
With certain acids they may be made 
invisible again, and after thorough 
purging from every trace of organic 
matter, re-precipitated as pure sul- 
phides of the metals. Once more 
placed in a soluble form, they may 
be deposited as pure metals, or in 
union with other elements, exhibiting 
various tints of the rainbow. At 
times they assume characteristic geo- 
metrical shapes, easily recognized by 
marvellous magnifying lenses. 

To show the extraordinary pains 
taken in the laboratory to reach ac- 
curate results, let me describe one of 
the methods of procedure in search- 
ing for traces of arsenic. The light- 
est of all elements, hydrogen, has the 
power of associating with many met- 
als and conferring on them its own 
invisibility, even with twenty-five 
times its own weight of arsenic and 
forty times its weight of antimony. 
This discovery of Marsh has induced 
many of the most renowned chemists 
to modify his original apparatus. 

One of the most complete devices 
consists of a U-shaped glass tube 
capable of holding two or three fluid 
ounces, in each branch of which, 


through corks, tongues of gold or 
platinum are inserted, after the tube 
is partly filled with distilled water. 
On the connection of these strips of 
metal with an electrical current, the 
water decomposes. The oxygen gas 
from the plus pole is allowed to es- 
cape through a narrow glass tube 
placed in the cork and is collected in 
a suitable vessel, for employment 
later on in the analysis. The hydro- 
gen gas from the opposite electrical 
pole is passed through a glass tube 
introduced in the cork on its side of 
the U tube, thence into a wider glass 
tube packed with fragments of caustic 
potash and next through a flattened 
coil of narrow glass tube, heated red 
hot by a Bunsen flame, after the air 
has been discharged, sometimes 
through a second coil, also heated; 
and lastly, the end of the tubing is 
curved downwards and dipped into a 
solution of silver nitrate. If after 
some minutes, the generated hydro- 
gen has not stained the strip of plati- 
num, the sticks of potash which dry 
the gas, the cold parts of the glass 
tube beyond the heated coils, or the 
silver solution, its purity is proved. 

Then the suspected liquid is gradu- 
ally added, through a little glass fun- 
nel, also inserted in the cork of the 
U tube on the side where hydrogen 
gas is being discharged. If the 
liquid contains even traces of arsenic, 
its presence will be announced in 
four ways: by an arsenical plating on 
the platinum, by the appearance of 
dark spots of metallic arsenic on the 
sticks of caustic potash, by the de- 
position of an arsenical mirror lining 
the first cold part of the glass tubes 
beyond the heated coils, and by a 
precipitation of metallic silver in the 
nitrate solution. 

If, now, a gentle heat is applied to 
one of the arsenical mirrors lining 
the narrow tube, this volatilizes the 
stain of arsenic, which unites with 
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the pure oxygen forced in a gentle 
current through the adjoining hot 
coil, and deposits in minute white 
octahedral crystals, of arsenious ox- 
ide, on the interior of the first cold 
portions of the glass tube beyond the 
coil. Sometimes the arsenic burns 
with bright flashes of light in the 
tube. Here we have a fifth proof of 
the presence of arsenic from the com- 
bustion into the oxide of arsenic, a 
sixth proof, that the deposit is white, 
and a seventh proof from the charac- 
teristic crystalline form. If a garlic 
odor is detected at this time at the 
end of the tube we have an eighth 
proof of the presence of the poison. 
Other chemical tests will establish at 
least thirty cumulative and corrobora- 
tive proofs of the presence of arsenic. 
Then the metallic spots on the little 
sticks of caustic potash may also be 
dissolved; and if they be found to 
respond to all reactions for arsenic, 
we have an additional number of tests 
to demonstrate the presence of ar- 
senic beyond the shadow of doubt. 

In the case of other poisons, simi- 
lar pains are taken. A recent analysis 
for morphine in the exhumed stomach 
of a murdered woman lasted nearly 
three months. At the end of that 
time the presence of morphine in 
the organ had been proved by a 
score of check processes; and a 
frog, inoculated with a little of the 
abstracted substance, exhibited all 
the symptoms of morphine poison- 
ing betrayed by another frog inocu- 
lated at the same time with pure mor- 
phine from the laboratory. 

From even a trifling quantity of 
material, the analyst will sometimes 
produce the most damaging results. 
One of a very important set of ex- 
hibits in a celebrated antimonial 
poison case was a drop of water ina 
phial. It was the residue of some 
drinking water, testified to as having 
been prepared by theindicted person 
to be given to his wife. The bottle 
was new and had been cleaned with 
distilled water. This bottle, full of 
drinking water, was corked and 
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placed by the witness in his trousers- 
pocket. But, alas! as he testified, 
“‘the stoppel of the bottle came out 
and the suspected water was lost.” 
He was told to bring the empty bottle 
for examination, and the lining of his 
pocket. The quantity of water left 
in the phial was so trifling that it 
could not be poured out. Ithad to 
be withdrawn by means of a capillary 
glasstube. Yet when it was evapor- 
ated slowly on a microscopic glass 
slide, crystals of tartar emetic ap- 
peared. These were micro-photo- 
graphed; and then the metallic anti- 
mony was obtained from them—the 
red sulphide and other characteristic 
reactions of antimony were produced. 


A MYSTERIOUS STUDY OF ORIGINS 
A Puzzle to Scientists........ London Saturday Review 


There is a question which con- 
stantly haunts the antiquarian mind 
like a ghost in an old house. That 
question is, How did trifling matters— 
a song, a story, a game, a toy—come 
to be scattered widely among the most 
remote and ignorant peoples ? In the 
case of customs and of myths we may 
often deem that the mind of man re- 
acts alike to the same impulses from 
nature or from human needs. An 
ancestor of Gibbon, who was a herald 
and had been Blue Mantel, retired to 
America in the seventeenth century, 
and there he found heraldic bearings 
among the red men of Virginia. The 
savage dancers ‘‘ were painted, some 
‘party per pale,’ ‘gul’ and ‘sab,’ 
some ‘party per fesse’ of the same 
colors;” whence Edward Gibbon in- 
ferred ‘‘heraldry was ingrafted natur- 
ally into the sense of the human race.” 
That is, heraldry is an ‘‘ innate idea.” 

As Max Muller remarks in his new 
volume of Lectures on Theosophy, 
we can no longer accept this theory 
of innate ideas and of ‘‘party 
per fesse,” or crests, as ready-made 
parts of the human intellect. Cer- 
tain arrangements of colors, certain 
indications of lineage by crests, are 
attractive and convenient; so they 
have been adopted everywhere. It is 
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more puzzling when we find what is 
called in India, the ‘‘svastika,” a 
cross with legs at right angles to the 
main limbs, not only -existing as a 
sacred emblem in India, but carved 
on stones in South America. This 
does not seem to have an obvious 
original meaning as a symbol. It is 
merely an ornamental design to which 
the Indian mind later attached a 
sacred sense. It is found on pottery 
from Hissarlik, Dr. Schliemann’s 
Troy and on old Mexican pottery. 

If it is only a piece of decoration, 
like the Greek key pattern and wave 
pattern, also found in old Peru, we 
may, perhaps, decide that the human 
mind naturally hits upon some simple 
patterns, like the spirals of Mycenean 
art, found also in the ruined palaces 
of Kuenaten, in Egypt, and in New 
Zealand and Celtic art. Wecancon- 
ceive that the pattern spread from 
Egypt to Greece, and thence to the 
Norsemen and Celts, but we can 
scarcely imagine that it was carried 
in prehistoric times to New Zealand. 
Again, Mr. Tyler has traced an 
oriental form of backgammon to 
Mexico, and we cannot be certain 
whether a rather complicated game 
reached America from Asia or was 
independently invented by the Aztecs. 

A very curious example of this 
class of problem has been discovered 
by E. S. Morse and is published in 
the bulletin of the Essex Institute, 
Salem, Mass. In the Ashmolean 
Museum, at Oxford, may be seen an 
old Egyptian toy found by Flinders 
Petrie in the Cemetery of Hawara. 
It is engraved in his work on Hawara, 
Beahmu and Arsinoe, cities of the 
Fayoum. The Cemetery of Hawara 
is only about as old as our era, which 
is modern for Egypt. The toy is of 
wood, and representsa bird on wheels. 
In the neck is a hole, through whicha 
string was tied, and some child of 
Hawara led his top about by the 
string. This is not a very obvious 
kind of toy, for the movement of 
wheels is not like the hop of a bird. 
In modern toy shops, dogs set on 
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wheeled boards are common; in the 
Egyptian example there is no board, 
but the wheels are under the wings 
and level with the body. 

The Egyptians, of course, as a 
civilized people, had for thousands of 
years been familiar with wheels, and 
the toy, though rare in kind, has 
nothing to arouse curiosity. But it 
is another matter when Mr. Morse 
discovers a precisely similar Aino toy 
probably some 200 years old. The 
Ainos are a peculiarly hairy race, who 
have a fable that they are descended 
from bears, which they ignorantly 
worship. They are, or very lately 
were, savages in a low grade, and 
with wheels they have no acquaint- 
ance any more than Liddesdale had 
before Scott drove the first dogcart 
through the region. Mr. Morse de- 
cides that the bird which he engraves 
is not of Japanese work; the wheels 
have the peculiarity of being ‘‘ irregu- 
larly ovate, rather than circular.” 
The hole for the string is in the tail, 
and the irregular wheel makes the 
bird hop when it is dragged. Here, 
then, we find a rare form of Egyptian 
toy, about 50 A. D., and at the ends 
of the earth, among the hairy Ainos, 
a similar toy, remarkable for possess- 
ing wheels, otherwise unused by the 
Ainos. The problem is, has the pat- 
tern filtered far East insome unknown 
manner, or has it been independently 
invented, wheels and all, by some 
Aino genius who never carried his 
valuable invention any further. 


THE GREAT LESSON OF HEREDITY 
Dr. Henry 8. Williams ......... North American Review 
The scientific shibboleth of our time 
is heredity. The word is on every 
one’stongue. Viewing a fallen fellow 


- mortal, it is quite the fashion to shake 


one’s head and say, ‘‘ Oh, heredity 
accounts for him; blood will tell.” 
And with this formula we are accus- 
tomed to measure our fellows, much 
as aclerk measures cloth. Itis little 
wonder that so relatively simple, so 
true and so sweeping a proposition 
has proved alluring. All universal 
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formule are so. But it should not 
be forgotten that a seemingly simple 
principle may become very complex 
indeed in its application. So it is here. 
Indeed, a stumbling-block of most 
alarming dimensions appears at the 
very outset if we attempt to apply the 
principle of heredity intelligently to 
any higher organism, in the fact that 
two parents are to be considered. 
These parents are not precisely like 
one another, hence, in the nature of 
the case, the offspring must be either 
identical with one parent and unlike 
the other, or else identical with 
neither. Here theory wavers, but 
experience proves that the offspring 
always combines in some measure the 
qualities of both parents; hence, that 
it never is precisely like either of 
them. What, then, becomes of the 
principle of heredity? It appears 
that like does not beget like in the 
sense of identity; and if “like” is 
only meant to convey a sense of gen- 
eral similarity, it is altogether too 
vague to have practical utility. 

In point of fact, however, no such 
vagueness exists. The seeming ob- 
scurity results partly from the com- 
plexity of the conditions and partly 
from misapprehension of terms. The 
explanation is found in the fact that 
heredity implies not so much the 
transmission of conditions as of tend- 
encies. Speaking loosely, we often 
say that consumption, insanity and 
heart disease are hereditary. Strictly 
speaking, the statement is never true. 
An inherent weakness or susceptibil- 
ity of lungs, brain, or heart—a tend- 
ency toward disease of these organs 
—may be transmitted, but not the 
diseases. And soof other conditions. 

The word tendencies is our open 
sesame. ‘Two parents having qual- 
ities unlike and often mutually ex- 
clusive cannot transmit these qualities 
to_their common offspring; but they 
can transmit all their tendencies to 
that offspring, even though these tend- 
encies be antagonistic. An organ- 
ism cannot be two things at once, but it 
may tend to be many different things, 
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antagonistic tendencies within it con- 
stantly struggling for the mastery. 
And aided by external conditions, the 
tendencies at one time subordinate 
may at another time become dominant. 
Failing of such favorable conditions, 
tendencies may keep up an unequal 
and seemingly inefficient struggle 
throughout the lifetime of an individ- 
ual, without once making themselves 
manifest, and yet be transmitted to 
the offspring with such potential force 
as there to become operative. 

To tangibly illustrate: If one parent 
has black eyes, the other blue, it is 
evident that both cannot transmit the 
color of the eyes to their child. But 
one may transmit a tendency to black 
eyes, the other a tendency to blue, 
and according as one tendency or the 
other proves the stronger, the cifild 
will have black or blue eyes. Sup- 
pose the black-eye tendency prevails 
for the moment—that is, for that in- 
dividual. The blue-eye tendency is 
not eliminated; though dormant for 
that generation, it may reassert itself 
so strongly that a child of the next 
generation will have blue eyes, 
though both parents have black eyes. 

Nor is this all. A tendency may 
remain dormant, and perhaps unsus- 
pected, not merely for one but some- 
times for many generations, becoming 
at last manifest again in a remote de- 
scendant. And this is as true of 
mental and moral tendencies as of 
physical. In short, the observed 
facts would seem to warrant the con- 
clusion that the organism never re- 
linquishes any tendency it has once 
acquired, but holds it in stock, if 
need be, generation after generation, 
awaiting a favorable opportunity to 
herald it forth. Only by such a sup- 
position can we explain the com- 
monly observed fact of inheritance 
from remote ancestors, or, as Darwin 
termed it, atavism. 

Manifestly, then, we shall greatly 
err if we attempt sweeping estimates 
of a child’s hereditary tendencies from 
a study of itsparentsalone. Nor will 
it suffice to turn to grandparents, or 
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even great-grandparents. Atavism 
assuredly reaches far back of these. 
But if we invoke a remoter ancestry, 
we shall be dumbfounded at the re- 
sponse. Behold them! There were 
eight great-grandparents; thirty-two 
individuals in the generation before 
that; then 64, 128, 256. We have 
reached back only to the time of the 
Pilgrim fathers. And still they ac- 
cumulate, these unavoidable ances- 
tors. Inthe tenth generation they 
number a thousand, omitting an un- 
important dozen or two for the sake 
of round numbers; in the twentieth 
generation they are an army of a mil- 
lion. And this is going back only to 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
One need go but little further, and 
the seemingly unassailable mathe- 
maticals will name him an ancestry 
co-extensive with the entire popula- 
tion of the globe. Thus are we all 
brothers in fact as well as name. 


ENGINEERING WITH A CAMERA 
Robert Brewster Stanton........ ... The Cosmopolitan 


In the cafions of Colorado, prior to. 


January, 1890, photography had been 
used in almost every way in which it 
was possible to be of any advantage 
to science or art, from recording the 
movements of a military campaign 
to catching the face of the sun or 
moon, and down to the snap-shot at 
an affectionate parting over the gar- 
den-gate, to be used, later on, ina 
breach of promise case. And it has 
been used to illustrate and record the 
progress of engineering works; but 
nowhere, it is believed, had the 
camera ever before taken so prominent 
and important a part in the preliminary 
survey of a great railway line and ex- 
ploration of almost unknown country. 

The great cafions of the Colorado 
River had been pronounced imprac- 
ticable, and even impossible, asa rail- 
way route. Even though a survey 
were made in the usual way, would 
doubters accept this testimony 
against their own opinions? The 
case became one of Mohammed and 
the mountain, reversed. 
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We could not take these prophets 
of Wall street to the cajfions, hence 
we must bring the cafions to the 
prophets. How was it to be done? 
Photographs were taken, in such 
numbers, all along the line of survey, 
as to show almost a complete pano- 
rama of the river banks and the walls 
of the cafions, from the head of the 
Colorado to the Gulf of California, a 
distance of about twelve hundred 
miles. Through the most difficult 
positions these pictures were made so 
as to overlap each other and leave no 
detail of future construction without 
its negative to supplement notes and 
opinions of the engineers. 

About twenty-two hundred nega- 
tives were taken in all, most of them 
in duplicate, and some in triplicate, 
which gave nearly one thousand 
views to illustrate the work. These, 
arranged in their order, noted on the 
maps, and connected by numbers, 
with all notes, are of such value as not 
only to convince the most incredulous 
of the entire practicability of the 
route, but also to cover the line so in 
detail, that, with the notes of dis- 
tances and classification, any engi- 
neers familiar with rough mountain 
construction can make as correct an 
approximate estimate of the cost of 
such a road as if on the spot. 

Such extended work as this, in so 
difficult a country, was only made’ 
possible by the more recent invention 
of paper rolls and transparent films. 
The transportation of glass plates 
was out of the question. The rolls 
were soldered in tin boxes and packed 
in rubber bags. As each roll was ex- 
posed, it was again soldered in the tin 
boxes, and the duplicates carried in 
separate boats, for two roll-holders 
were used at every exposure and the 
duplicates taken on different rolls. 

Great care was taken to preserve 
them; yet it is almost marvelous that 
during the many disasters and mis- 
haps this valuable evidence should 
have been kept from even being wet. 

This suggests the extent to which 
photography may be used, to not only 
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carefully picture the country and the 
route over which a railway or other 
survey is made, but also to largely re- 
duce the cost of making an accurate 
preliminary reconnoissance through 
difficult mountainous regions. A 
party equipped for a rapid tachome- 
tric survey could consist of only four, 
or, at greatest, five men and bring 
back vastly more serviceable and 
valuable notes than the ordinary sur- 
vey party of twelve to sixteen men. 


SPECULATIONS IN SUN HEAT 
Sir Robert Ball..secsccceesecseceeee Fortnightly Review 


So far as our present knowledge 
goes, it would seem that the bright- 
ness of any sunlike body is to be at- 
tributed solely to the transformation 
in some fashion of mechanical power 
into heat. To take our own sun as 
an example, it is now an assured doc- 
trine that the heat so necessary for 
our welfare is sustained by the 
gradual contraction of the _ solar 
volume. ‘The energy available for 
transformation into heat in this pro- 
cess seems sufficient to supply the 
radiation of the sun, not only for 
ages such as those which we reckon 
in the human period, but even 
throughout a lapse of time so vast as 
that which geology demands for the 
formation of the earth’s crust. But 
it is certain that the quantity of possi- 
ble light and heat to be dispensed by 
the sun is limited in amount. 

The sun cannot shine on forever. 
A time must assuredly come when 
the orb, at present so brilliant, will 
have no more potency for the radia- 
tion of light than is at present pos- 
sessed by the earth or the moon. In 
like manner it can be shown that the 
materials constituting the sun have 
not always been luminous. We can- 
not, indeed, say with certainty by 
what influence their brightness was 
originally kindled. It probably arose 
from a collision, or an approach to a 
collision, between two dark masses 
which happened to come to an en- 
counter with enormous velocities in 
their progress through space. It is, 
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however, plain that the ages during 
which the sun has been brilliant form 
only an incident, in the infinite his- 
tory of that quantity of matter of 
which the solar system is constituted. 

Notwithstanding the millions, or 
thousands of millions, of years which 
that matter has existed, it has, per- 
haps, only once become so heated, 
owing to circumstances which we 
may describe as accidental or casual, 
as to have acquired the ample light- 
dispensing power of a sun. It is, 
however, possible that such periods 
of light-radiating capacity should 
have occurred more than once; they 
may possibly have occurred several 
times throughout the ages of time 
past. Nor isit likely the last phenom- 
ena of this kind have yet arrived. 

The sun, after the lapse of un- 
counted years, will lose all its heat 
and pass into a black, dark mass. In 
that form it may endure for an epoch 
so protracted that the spell during 
which it has acted as the luminary to 
our system will appear but a moment 
in comparison with the dark ages 
which succeed the solar splendor. 

But we can conceive that the dark- 
ness, which is the doom of our sys- 
tem, need not necessarily be eternal 
so far as its materials are concerned; 
it may be that again in the course of 
its wanderings through space the tide 
of chance may at length bring the 
dark and tremendous globe so near 
some other orb that another collision 
should take place with appalling ve- 
hemence. The solid materials shall 
again become transformed into a stu- 
pendous glowing nebula, and then, in 
the course of the tedious contraction 
of this nebula, another protracted 
period of brilliance will diversify the 
career of the great body, and may 
last long enough for the evolution of 
planets and of whole races of highly 
organized creatures. The essential 
point for our present consideration 
must not be misunderstood. Reflection 
will show that any periods of brilliance 
must be regarded as exceptional peri- 
ods in the history of each body. 
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SOCIETY VERSE: 


THE OLD LOVE SONG 
Memories of the Past...c.+...0.0.+. eee The Campus 
Play it slowly, sing it lowly, 
Old familiar tune! 
Once it ran in dance and dimple, 
Like a brook in June; 
Now it sobs along the measures 
With a sound of tears ; 
Dear old voices echo through it, 
Vanished with the years. 


Ripple, ripple goes the love song 
Till in slowing time, 

Early sweetness grows completeness, 
Floods its every rhyme ; 

Who together learn the music 
Life and death unfold, 

Know that love is but beginning 
Until love is old. 


Play it slowly, it is holy 
As an evening hymn; 

Morning gladness hushed to sadness 
Fills it to the brim. 

Memories home within the music, 
Stealing through the bars ; 

Thoughts within its quiet spaces 
Rise and set like stars. 


WHAT LIFE MIGHT BE 
dames King Duffy...+....¢+0+...00. Munsey’s Magazine 
If trouble were a feather 
A breath might blow away, 
And only sunny weather 
Came to us, day by day, 
We'd laugh away the wrinkles 
That tell of life’s decay, 
If trouble were a feather 
A breath might blow away. 


If only kindly sinners 
Could rule this world’s affairs, 
We'd sit at better dinners 
And spend less time at prayers ; 
And at life’s sparkling banquet 
We’d drown corroding cares 
If only kindly sinners 
Could rule this world’s affairs. 


If maids would set the fashion 
Never to answer ‘‘ nay,” 

When love, the tender passion, 
Spoke in its pleading way ; 
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Then thro’ life’s leafy byways 
In lovers’ mood we'd stray, 

If maids would set the fashion 
Never to answer “‘ nay.” 

If fame were worth the striving 
And all were in the race, 

And each of us were driving 
A horse well backed for place ; 

Then round life’s race course speeding 
We'd set the devil’s pace, 

If fame were worth the striving, 
And all were in the race. 


MY SWEETHEART’S FACE 
John Allen Wyeth..... «- 
My kingdom is my sweetheart’s face, 
And these the boundaries I trace: 
Northward her forehead fair ; 
Beyond, a wilderness of auburn hair; 
A rosy cheek to east and west ; 
Her little mouth 
The sunny south. 
Itis the south that I love best. 


«+ eeeee Harper’s Magazine 


Her eyes two crystal lakes, 
Rippling with light, 
Caught from the sun by day, 
The stars by night. 
The dimples in 
Her cheeks and chin 
Are snares which Love hath set, 
And I have fallen in! 


REFLECTIONS OF A MIRROR 
Tom MAGGOR...0.cccccccccccccscccce cosececccoss Vogue 
I know my owner loves me well, 
Or why such time does she spend o’er me? 
I seem to have for her a spell 
That makes her sit for hours before me! 


She smiles upon me day by day, 
While silently I do my duty, 
And, in her generous-hearted way, 
She gives me all her wealth of beauty. 


She gives me dimple, brow and cheeks, 
And though the most demure of misses, 
She says: ‘‘I love you,” when she speaks, 
And from her lips she throws me kisses. 
She’s constant tome. Yet I pine— 
I’m not successful as a wooer, 
The love she gives me is not mine; 
Alas! I must return it to her. 
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IN GARDEN, FIELD, AND FOREST 





MARVELS OF CARNIVOROUS PLANTS 
Charles Fred. Holder ....+...... Californian Illustrated 


Nowhere is the evidence of design 
in nature more emphatically set forth 
than among certain forms of plant 
life which, in their various functions, 
seem to approach so near the animal 
kingdom that the observer feels that 
here is some strange plant animal— 
something that might possibly form a 
connecting link between the life of 
animals and plants. 

In a close study of these plants we 
see many evidences of seeming intel- 
ligence that are not found in some 
animals, and so remarkable are the 
actions of certain plants that the im- 
pression is forced upon us that we are 
confronted with intelligence, or some- 
thing strangely akin to it, shown con- 
spicuously in the group which is 
popularly known as carnivorous plants, 
or flesh eaters. 

A familiar example is the little 
drosera, so common in various por- 
tions of the country. The plant is 
small and inconspicuous. The first 
one I ever saw caught my eye by a 
sudden flash of fiery red light, and 
kneeling on the damp grass, I fairly 
caught the little carnivore in the act 
which has rendered it so famous. 
There were several tender, delicate 
stalks in the center, and around about 
it near the ground, four or five singu- 
lar, round, pad-like objects, about the 
size .of small buttons. These were 
leaves, and their upper surface was 
covered with reddish tentacles that 
stood boldly up, each bearing a deli- 
cate drop of dew that gleamed and 
glistened in the dazzling sunlight like 
a veritable garnet. 

Across the top of the leaves a long- 
legged fragile insect lay, caught but 
a second before, and dying a most 
terrible death. Five or six of the 
hair-like tentacles were thrown across 
its legs and wings, holding it down 
and pressing its body nearer and 


nearer to the leaf, while other rich, 
blood-red stalks were in all positions, 
bending over to encompass the vic- 
tim. The sight was a horror in min- 
iature, and reminded me of the actions 
of an octopus, or devil-fish, as the little 
cephalopod is commonly called. It 
has eight sucker-lined arms radiating 
from a small, bag-shaped body, and 
each arm has all the sinuosity, all the 
possibility of motion of a snake, ever 
undulating, quivering, as if with sup- 
pressed emotion, while over the en- 
tire mass, waves and varied shades of 
color seem to ebb and flow. 

When the octopus captures its prey, 
its snake-like arms envelop the unfor- 
tunate, and wherever they touch they 
cling as in the case of the delicate 
tentacles of the plant, though in a 
different way. 

It was most interesting to watch 
the immediate effect of irritation upon 
this little plant. In five or six sec- 
onds after a hair or tentacle was 
touched, it would bend in the direc- 
tion, and soon others would deflect. 

If a fly is caught, in a short time all 
the hairs turn in that direction, as 
though they had eyes and were seek- 
ing out the prey. Several hours are 
required for all the tentacles to cover 
the object, and then they remain until 
all its juices have been absorbed, 
when they become erect and beautiful 
again; a strange contrast to the reek- 
ing mass in which they have been in- 
volved, now being objects charming 
to the eye and attractive possibly to 
insect life as lures. , 

I tried some interesting experi- 
ments with these little flesh eaters. 
Dropping a minute bit of fresh meat 
upon the surface stimulated them to 
almost immediate activity, and it was 
evident that the presence of food was 
imparted to other and distant ten- 
tacles, as all began to trend in that 
direction. Placing a stone or small 
pebble upon the plant, the recogni- 
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tion was evident, but slower; the ten- 
tacles or arms bent over, but when 
they discovered the mistake, that 
there was no choice juices to absorb, 
they soon withdrew and became erect. 

The little plant is a living trap. 
The beauty of the erect tentacles at- 
tract various forms of insect life that 
find too late their mistake, and are 
held and literally devoured by this 
voracious monster. ‘The experiments 
which have been made with this plant 
are extremely interesting, showing 
that a process akin to digestion goes 
on; that the secretion of the glands 
dissolve various objects, as muscle, 
cartilage, fibrin, etc. 

Among the remarkable traps of 
plant life the Venus’s fly-trap (Dio- 
nza) is best known. It is a native 


of America, having been discovered 
in North Carolina many years ago, 
and when its peculiarities were de- 
scribed in a paper to a European 
scientific society, it was considered a 


joke. The plant is found in low, 
damp places, lying flat to the ground 
and throwing out a number of sin- 
gular leaves, while from the center 
rises a delicate flower-stalk. Each 
leaf constitutes a trap—the tip end 
being formed of two lobes hinged in 
the middle and provided with objects 
which may well be termed teeth. 

When lying in wait, if we may use 
the term, the leaves are open and the 
teeth exposed. On the surface of the 
leaf, numbers of hair-like objects 
throw out a secretion which is very 
attractive to flies and other insects; 
in any event they are found flying 
about the tempting bait, being possi- 
bly attracted by some delicate odor, 
not perceptible toman. Finally a vic- 
tim alights upon the surface of the 
trap. A second later it is crushed 
and held fast, and the terrible jaws 
do not open again until the entire ani- 
mal has been absorbed. 

Plants as traps are well represented 
in the curious pitcher-plants that not 
only devour their living prey, but en- 
tice it in various ways. The odor of 
many of these is not particularly 
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pleasant, but it evidently exercises a 
subtle charm over various forms of 
insect life. The pitcher-plants attract 
attention at once by their remarkable 
appearance. As their name suggests, 
they are pitcher-like growths capable 
of holding water, and hanging pend- 
ant at the end of a leaf, they often 
sway in the wind, attractive and 
graceful objects. 

Some of the tropical pitcher-plants 
hold half a pint of liquid, and Alfred 
Wallace mentions in one of his works 
that upon a certain occasion he was 
obliged to resort to them for drink- 
ing water, finding it very clear and 
refreshing, although it was half filled 
with insects. In Borneo the pitcher- 
plants attain marvelous perfection 
and size—their beautiful and artistic 
forms hanging from the foliage in 
every direction. One found on the 
summit of the Kini-balou, a lofty 
peak in northwestern Borneo, and 
known as the Nepenthes rajah, is a 
magnificent natural vessel holding 
upwards of two quarts of water. 

Another from this country has a 
pitcher twenty inches long, the plant 
alone being about twenty feet long. 
The pitcher is almost invariably half 
full of water and a mass of dead in- 
sects. They are undoubtedly at- 
tracted by the peculiar odor, are over- 
come by it and intoxicated, and drop 
in to become absorbed or digested 
by this singular plant. A most in- 
teresting description could be given 
of the number and position of the 
peculiar honey-glands that constitute 
the attractions or lures to the various 
insects. In one form Dr. Hooker 
counted over 3,000 of these glands 
on a single square inch which means 
a million for the entire plant. 

Experiments with the _ pitcher- 
plants show that they are sensitive to 
the introduction of food or other mat- 
ter. Thus if a stone or some in- 
organic object is introduced there is 
no response of secretion, but an in- 
crease is noticed immediately when 
meat, the white of an egg or some 
animal matter is introduced. 
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The digestive power of this plant 
can be realized when it is known that 
pieces of fibrine weighing five or six 
grains are entirely dissolved in two 
days. In referring to the action, Dr. 
Hooker says: ‘‘It would appear 
probable that a substance acting as 
pepsin is given off from the inner wall 
of the pitcher, but chiefly after plac- 
ing animal matter in the acid fluid; 
but whether this active agent flows 
from the glands or from some tissue 
in which they are imbedded, I have 
as yet found no evidence to show.” 


ON A TEA PLANTATION IN JAVA 


Henry Charles Everill The Traveller 


Although the coffee, spices, indigo 
and other tropical products of Java 
have for many years formed a very 


important item of European com- 


merce, Java tea has as yet attracted 
very little attention and is compara- 
tively unknown in the American mar- 
ket. The tea-plant was first intro- 
duced into Java in 1826, but it is only 
of recent years that much attention 
has been paid to its cultivation. 

The island of Java is one of the 
most fertile places in the world, and 
may well be termed the garden of the 
far East. The principal tea planta- 
tions are situated in the Preanger 
Regency (West Java) on the slopes of 
the mountain ranges, from 4,000 to 
6,000 feet above sea-level. 

The tea planter has first to clear the 
virgin forest by cutting and burning 
the timber, and then preparing the 
ground for the young plants. The 
tea seed has first to be soaked in wa- 
ter before it is sown in the nursery 
beds, all of which have to be thatched 
or roofed in to protect the young 
shoots from thesun. When the seed- 
lings are about four inches high they 
are planted out in rows from four to 
five feet apart in some places. A 
space of 4x 4 feet is allowed for each 
tree, which gives about 2,722 plants 
to the acre. As the young trees in- 
crease in size and shoot up, the upper 
shoots are from time to time cut or 
trimmed down to make them spread, 
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so that when the trees are about three 
years old, when the plucking for mar- 
ket commences, they are onan aver- 
age only about four feet high. 

In China the tea is only gathered 
four times in each year, but in the hot, 
moist climate of Java, where all veg- 
etation flourishes in full tropical luxu- 
riance, the picking of the tea leaf 
goes on all the year round, and every 
tree requires plucking at least once in 
every fortnight, though of course the 
growth is much quicker during the 
rainy season (which extends from the 
middle of September to the end of 
March) than later in the season, during 
the dry months of the year. 

Great care is taken in plucking the 
leaves. Only the young shoots are 
taken, the largest leaves available for 
picking never exceeding two anda 
half inches inlength. The leaves are 
nipped off with the thumb-nail, and 
must never be bruised or tornoff. A 
good coolie will pick about twenty- 
five pounds of green leaves per day. 
The quality of the tea depends upon 
the size of the leaves. The youngest 
shoots picked make the best pekoe. 

As soon as the tea is gathered the 
drying process commences. The 
leaves are first spread out in large 
trays or challances of basket work, 
and placed in the sun or drying shed 
to be first withered before going 
through the drying machines. For- 
merly the rollingand drying was done 
by hand, but now the curing of tea 
has become quite a factory industry. 

There is a large building, a curing 
shed, where the machines complete 
the process of drying and curling or 
rolling the leaves. The drying ma- 
chines are constantly kept at a 
temperature of from 220 to 250 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Placed inside these 
dryers there is an endless chain with 
flappers attached constantly revolving, 
somewhat on the principle that a 
dredge or grain elevator works, only 
the motion is horizontal instead of 
vertical. The flappers lift the leaves 
up and keep them circulating through 
the hot air until they are quite dry, 
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The sieve or winnower is a large 
barrel-shaped machine made of fine 
wire gauze or meshing, and kept con- 
stantly revolving. The tea is placed 
inside this machine to separate the 
leaves and keep them from sticking 
together or clogging during curing. 

All the labor employed in the tea 
gardens of Java is obtained from the 
villages in the districts. It is not 
regulated by what is termed culture 
system, but still it is in a measure 
controlled by the native prince or 
noble of the district and by the head 
men of the villages. The Parakan 
Sala estate employs about 900 men 
and 1,500 women. 
women are twenty-five ‘ guilder” 
cents (equivalent to about fifteen cents 
American gold); while some of the 
men receive as much as twenty-four 
cents of our money for their day’s 
work. This remuneration may appear 
very small from an American point of 
view, but in a country like Java, where 
nature is so bountiful that actual want 
is absolutely unknown, the natives, as 
a rule, are happy and prosperous. 

The Javanese, as a rule, takes a 
true philosophical view of life. His 
wants are few and easily supplied, and 
he works only to supply those wants; 
for he argues, and with good reason, 
too, that the idea of killing himself 
with hard work just for the sake of 
hoarding dollars he cannot use, or 
take with him, is very absurd. So,as 
long as he has enough for his simple 
wants and little pleasures, he is quite 
content to give his poorer neighbors 
a chance, whenever he can. 

Tea appears to flourish in volcanic 
soil, for most of the tea gardens are 
situated on the slopes of volcanic 
mountains. The Sinagartea gardens 
occupy the slope of Gunong Gede, 
one of its largest active volcanoes. 


LEGEND OF THE JACQUEMINOT 
Origin of the Queen of Roses......N. Y. Home Journal 


General Jacqueminot, one of Bona- 
parte’s bravest officers, was a man of 
strong feelings and furious passions. 
He had always been accustomed to 
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prompt and absolute obedience, and 
exacted it from all about him. While 
in the West Indies, he had married 
very young. He had but one child, 
Marguerite, who was his all, and she 
reciprocated her father’s fondness 
and affection. She was sixteen years 
old anda woman, for those who are of 
the tropics step from childhood to 
man or womanhood in a brief stride. 
The girl was much alone and imagi- 
native, and the son of her father’s 
neighbor, who was only eighteen, was 
just home from school. 

One afternoon her father returned 
from the court of the First Consul in 
a bad temper and missed his daugh- 
ter. Her nurse, frightened out of 
her wits, stammered out that she did 
not know where she was. With his 
fierce, black eyes aflame, her father 
unbuckled his sword belt and put on 
in its place one which bore the most 
deadly lethal weapon in the world, a 
three-cornered rapier, nearly three 
feet in length, and as sharp at the 
point as a cambric needle, and 
walked into the garden. There he 
saw his child sitting with his neigh- 
bor’s son, whose arms were held about 
her waist. 

Perfectly innocent in thought and 
deed, she sprang up and threw her- 
self between her lover and her father’s 
rapier. All gentlemen wore swords 
then, and the young man drew his 
involuntarily. But what availed the 
defence of a youth against the best 
blade in the light division! 

After two or three passes, in which 
the sword of the tall, powerful soldier 
curled viperishly around that of his 
antagonist, with a quick disengage he 
ran the boy through the heart, and 
shaking him off his sword, he fell 
heavily—dead. The girl had watched 
the duel 4 la mort with a face as pale 
as the mountain snows. She could 
not even scream. She looked on 
with dilated eyes and a face frozen in 
horror, petrified in her agony. 

As her father turned to speak, she 
screamed, ‘‘ Do not touch me; you 
will kill me as you did Herbert!” and 
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fell as if she, too, were dead. She 
never spoke her father’s name again, 
and when the Summer flowers faded 
and died, she died too. 

When the father discovered that 
his anger had cost two lives, that the 
young man had loved with all the fire 
of his passionate race, but with a 
sentiment of the highest honor, and 
that the young girl, who was as inno- 
cent as a flower (and all this he 
learned from the few letters of her 
lover’s that were innocently hidden 
in the girl’s prayer-book), his face 
grew paler and his manner was gentler 
to all about him, while his troopers 
respected the father’s grief. 

There had been a clump of Louis 
Quinze roses grown by the bench 
where the lovers were sitting when 
the general found them. This rose 
is beautifully shaped and of a pale 
pink color, deepening to almost red 
at its heart. Those rose branches 
were red with the youth’s blood, and 
the girl’s father ordered them to be 
cut completely away. Thenext Spring 
green shoots grew from the roots 
again, and one day his old gardener 
said: ‘‘ Monsieur, will you come into 
the garden? There is a miracle.” 

The general went. He had not 
been near the spot since the day 
when he saw the eyes he loved once 
so soft and happy, look upon him 
with awful horror—a look that would 
haunt him for evermore. Truly it 
seemed that a miracle had been 
wrought. One splendid stem had 
grown up, and on it was one bud half 
opened. It was not a pale pink, as 
the parent had been, but of a splendid 
cardinal velvety red—a royal rose, 
full of grace and passionate beauty. 

The man who had never flinched at 
the charge of the wild Arab, when 
he rode side by side with Kleber, and 
stood the shock often of the Hun- 
garian and Polish lances, put his 
hands to his eyes and wept like a boy, 
and the old gardener turned his face 
away that he might not see the other’s 
grief, while he softly whispered a 
prayer for the girl’s sinless soul. 
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‘* Shall I cut it down, my master?” 
said the old man, softly, after a few 
minutes’ silence. ‘‘No, it is the 
flower, let it remain,’ said the other. 


ATTAR-OF-ROSES INDUSTRY IN TURKEY 
dulien Petit.. eccccces Revue des Sciences Naturelles 


The town of Kasanlik is the most 
important center of this industry. 
According to Turkish etymology, the 
meaning of Kasanlik is the place of 
stills or big kettles. It is said that 
the cultivation of rose-bushes and the 
art of distilling the petals of these 
flowers was introduced into this place, 
long years ago, by a Turkish mer- 
chant from Tunis. The roses are 
now cultivated in one hundred and 
fifty villages of the district of Kasan- 
lik, which forms the northern part of 
southern Roumelia. 

The climate of Kasanlik is tem- 
perate. Its soil is sandy, and conse- 
quently porous and very permeable, 
indispensable conditions for prevent- 
ing an accumulation of water in the 
subsoil, which kills the rose-bushes 
after a frost. This soil also arrests 
the development of mushrooms, which 
attack the roots of the bushes. 

Two varieties only of rose are cul- 
tivated, as a general thing, a red and 
a white. The red belongs to the 
species Rosa damascena, sometimes 
called the rose of the four seasons; 
the white is a variety of Rosa alba. 
The petals of the white rose are never 
distilled alone, but cultivators not 
burdened with scruples find its culture 
profitable, because the product of its 
distillation, though poor in perfume, 
is rich in stearoptene, that solid crys- 
talline subtance, which is separated 
from any volatile oil on long stand- 
ing or at low temperatures. This 
stearoptene is mixed with oil of the 
red rose and the mixture can then be 
easily adulterated with oil of ger- 
anium which comes from India. 

The rose shrubs produce flowers 
from their second year, and reach a 
maximum of production at the end of 
five years. The roses, which begin 
to bloom from the zoth to the 
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28th of May, are picked every morn- 
ing until the 15th or 2oth of June, by 
women, whose fingers, hardened by 
practice, do not feel the thorns, but 
which are covered, in the course of 
the work, by a blackish resin, This is 
scratched off the fingers at the end 
of each day, and rolled into pellets, 
which, it is said, impart a delicious 
odor to the smoke of tobacco 
Bulgaria produces in good years 
about three tons of the attar, or, as it 
is sometimes written, otto of roses. 
In average years the production 
amounts to about one and a-half or 
three-quarters tons. The value of 
the product in 1889 was $210,000. 
The distillation is effected in large 
stills, which hold 110 pounds of petals 
and 75 gallons of water, furnishing 
25 gallons of rose-water, at the ex- 
tremity of the refrigerating worm of 
the still. The first product (6% 
gallons), being more richly perfumed, 
is called double rose-water; then 
there are taken off 7% gallons of an 
intermediate quality, and finally 114 
gallons of an inferior quality. The 
small quantity of oil which floats on 
the top of the water is separated from 
it by the use of a Florentine receiver, 
and sells for $200 a quart, the rose- 
water being worth half a dollara quart. 
Attar of roses, taken in a dose of 
from two to five drops, is thought to 
increase the activity of the digestive 
organs. A double dose, it appears, 
always produces an opposite action. 


THE WONDERFUL BREADFRUIT TREE 
A South Seas Plant.......+.+++- American Agriculturist 


The breadfruit tree, seen in the 
Dutch East Indies, and in many of the 
islands of the South Seas, grows 40 to 
50 feet high, the fruit being round or 
slightly oval in shape, first green, 
then brown and turning yellow when 
fully ripe. It is from 5 to 8 inches 
in diameter and tastes insipid, when 
cooked, like grocery brown paper. In 
Samoa and Tahiti the tree yields a 
succession of two or three crops 
during eight months in the year. 

‘Its fruitfulness is said to exceed 
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even the generous plantain, upon 
which the natives of the tropics sub- 
sist almost solely where the bread- 
fruit is not grown. It dispenses 
entirely with the labor of the agri- 
culturist, the miller, the baker. There 
need be no care for seed-time or har- 
vest. There is no thrashing, no 
grinding, no kneading—in fact the 
islanders of the South Seas have their 
bread ready prepared and have only to 
place it on the coals as they need it.” 

This placing on the coals is a pic- 
turesque affair, like a Rhode Island 
clambake. The fruit is cut up, the 
core removed, and hot stones having 
been placed in a hollow in the earth 
and covered with leaves, the fruit is 
laid on top and again covered with 
leaves and hot stones, on which more 
breadfruit is laid; then another layer 
of leaves and stones, and on top of 
all earth is heaped to a depth of six 
inches or more. The hotstone bake 
lasts about thirty minutes, and the 
result is a brown piece of natural 
bread, white or perhaps yellow inside 
and very nutritious. Some think it 
more like the plantain than wheat 
bread. It is almost tasteless when 
cooked green, but is highly appreci- 
ated by experts when allowed to 
ripen a little—not to a yellow state, 
however, when it has a decayed flavor. 

If a Polynesian plants twenty ordi- 
nary bread-fruit trees, he is independ- 
ent for life unless his enemy destroy 
them. The constant feuds of various 
tribes in the same grep and on the 
same island tend to famine, as they 
wantonly destroy each other’s cocoa- 
nut palms, banana groves and bread- 
fruit trees. The fibre of the inner 
bark of the breadfruit makes good 
cloth, but coarser than the ‘‘tapa,”’ 
made from the paper mulberry tree. 
The wood is soft and light, of a rich 
yellow, turning to mahogany in use, 
just right for the dugout canoe. Then 
the milky juice obtained by punctur- 
ing the bole is used asagum. Another 
use is to spread it about asa bird lime 
to catch the songsters of the woods. A 
preparation is also made for tattooing. 
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FROM EUGENIE DE GUERIN’S JOURNAL* 


Women and Roses: ‘‘ The gods 
have made only two perfect things— 
a woman and a rose.” A flattering 
little mot of a philosopher, which 
philosophers do not quote much, but 
which has been remembered for all 
that, and which I have gathered from 
a newspaper, where it lay blooming 
among stones, in the arid desert of 
politics. Indeed, notwithstanding the 
mighty interest which is mingled with 
state questions, I do not love them, 
because the manner in which they 
are treated makes me think meanly 
of human beings—a painful state of 
mind. When the newspapers come in, 
I turn to the feuilleton, where I 
read La Rose, and that prétty 
speech of Solon’s about that flower 
and us women. It was alittle breath 
of Oriental perfume which charmed 
me—a whiff of sweet odor in a desert. 
Was it a compliment to some fair 
Greek girl? or is it, perchance, true? 
Is there, indeed, anything to compare 
to arose? Is there anything to com- 
pare to a woman? When the two 
flowers were set down in Paradise to- 
gether, the very angels might have 
asked God himself to decide which 
was the lovelier. . . . Ah, me! the 
rose remained the same; the woman 
fell, and her beauty fell, too. Sin 
degrades all human nature. Other- 
wise, we should be born altogether 
lovely; we should be the sisters of 
the rose, and Solon’s compliment 
would be universally true. 


Illusions of Life: Illusions of es- 
teem, of trust—what pain, oh, God, 
to be so deceived! how much it costs 
us to learn a little of men! How often 
would I gladly not know! how gladly 
shut my eyes to that treacherous side 
of human nature which is shown to 
me at every turn! Not one touch of 

*From the Journal of Eugénie de Guérin. 


Edited by G. S. Trebutien. (Published by 
Dodd, Mead & Company.) 2 vols. 


beauty amidst its deformity, not one 
touch of virtue in its badness; there 
is no self-devotion, no affection, no 
nobility of spirit, that has not its 
dead weight of contrast; even in the 
very ranks of saintliness the world al- 
lows no form on which the eye can 
rest with perfect admiration. Oh, 
they have just been discrowning a 
brow most venerable in my eyes,—a 
man of splendid charity and intelli- 
gence; a friend of my soul, like Saint 
Jéréme de Paula; a man whom I have 
often blessed God for having met! 
Blind veneration was it? too easy 
trust? Which shall I believe ?—the 
world or my own heart? I will still 
believe myself; that trust will cost 
me less suffering, even though I run 
the risk of some folly. I cannot bear 
to have to withdraw my confidence, 
to find vile what I thought worthy, to 
find the choice gold turn to lead. 


Love in Fiction: Love, with Scott, 
is a cord of snow-white silk, to bind 
his drama together. It does not 
seem to be so _ with Delphine. 
The little I saw of it boded ill, and I 
find a very bad false trick in it. 
Speak of virtue, dress him up with a 
captain’s epaulettes, and then take 
him into the field of battle,—to let 
fly at him, in the sight of Heaven, 
with all the darts of Cupid! Madame 
de Staél incessantly does the wrong 
and preaches the right. How I hate 
these women, who, with greedy pas- 
sions, talk to you all the while from a 
pulpit! That is what you may find, how- 
ever, in novels, and, people say, in the 
world,—which is the great romance 
itself. Every day anew leaf is turned 
for me; and what strange things I 
have to learn! Isit well? Probably 
it is well, for knowledge of things, 
for breadth of mind. So I look on, 
without being attracted, without 
making ties; and this independence 
of mind keeps me from stains of evil. 
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PREACHING ISLAIMISI1 IN AMERICA 
Alexander Russell Webb Providence Journal 


When I arrived in New York on the 
16th of last February I found the ob- 
ject of my mission had been widely 
announced in the newspapers. Many 
treated the unheard-of advent of a 
Mohammedan missionary in America 
as a huge joke and as nothing more 
than a subject for the wit of the para- 
grapher and the cartoonist. In a 
short time the journalists came to 
better understand me and the work 
which I proposed to do, and the re- 
sulting discussion has borne fruit al- 
ready in aiding to destroy the twin 
foes of ignorance and intolerance. 

Call the attempt to propagate Islam 
in America ‘‘ audacious fanaticism,” 
or what you will, I have made more 
converts during these six months 
than any Christian missionary to a 
Mohammedan country has ever made 
in as many years. Requests from the 
artisan and the judge upon the bench 
for literature which will throw more 
light upon the doctrines of Islam 
have come in great numbers from all 
parts of the country. There are now 
six circles formed for the purpose of 
the study of the Koran, three in New 
York, one in Brooklyn, one in Wash- 
ington, and one in Pueblo, Colorado. 
I expect that there will be one in 
every large city in the country as 
soon as the Winter commences. 

To be a member of a circle does 
not necessarily imply a belief in Mo- 
hammedanism. Indeed, I do not 
seek to make converts by the ‘‘forc- 
ing” process which is so often used 
by American missionaries in India. 
I am here simply to teach the truths 
of Mohammedanism and to destroy 
the delusions concerning it which are 
held by most Christians. My con- 
verts have converted themselves. In 
many instances I have never seen 
them personally. 

It is not difficult to explain how I 


became a Mohammedan. As soon as 
I reached maturity I began the study 
of the various religions, and of the 
mysteries of life and death. The pos- 
session of some knowledge created a 
thirst for more. Desiring to person- 
ally investigate the workings of the 
Mohammedan religion, I secured, 
through the kindness of President 
Cleveland, in 1885, the Consulship of 
Manila, in the Philippine Islands. 
The little time I had to spare outside 
of my official duties I spent in the 
pursuit of further enlightenment. 
There could be but one result. My 
investigations made me a thorough 
Mussulman, 

Why? Because I found the morals 
of the followers of Allah were better 
than those of the people of our own 
Christian America. Because there is 
nothing about the traditions or pre- 
cepts of Mohammedanism incapable 
of proof. Because its higher philos- 
ophy is the most perfect in the world. 
Because there is nothing of supersti- 
tion, bigotry or intolerance about it. 
And because I believe it can accom- 
plish in America what Christianity 
has so long attempted and so signally 
failed in doing. I am here to teach 
its beauties, its philosophy and its 
salvation. 

I am often asked who furnishes the 
money to carry on this work in 
America. There are rich and devout 
Mohammedans as well as rich and 
devout Christians. Wealthy Indian 
merchants have pledged themselves 
to support the mission for a period of 
five years. At the end of that time I 
have no doubt but that funds for the 
future will be forthcoming. 

Iam not the first ex-Christian to 
preach in a Christian land. Lawyer 
William H. Quillian became convert- 
ed to the faith during a sojourn in 
Morocco, and returned to lay the 
foundation of the present Moham- 
medan colony in Liverpool. Many 
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Americans may not know that there is 
a Mohammedan mosque in Liverpool, 
England, where the 300 English Mo- 
hammedans worship. 

Because of the success of the Liv- 
erpool movement Hajee Abdullah 
Arab, a wealthy merchant of Jeddah, 
Arabia, suggested the idea of propa- 
gating the faith in America. I was 
brought to his notice through a cor- 
respondence which I entered into four 
years ago with Budruddin Abdullah 
Kur, a member of the municipal 
council of Bombay, in reference to 
doctrinal points of the Koran. In 
March of ’92, I was visited at Manila 
by Hajee Abdullah Arab and Moulvi 
Serajuddin Abmed, who requested me 
to make an estimate of the cost of 
maintaining a mission in America. I 
did so. Hajee Abdullah Arab re- 
turned to Bombay, conferred with his 
colleagues, and a committee was 
formed with Hajee Noor Jan Moham- 
med as its president. I received no- 


tice by telegram to come to India and 


I resigned my consulate. 

The four months I spent in India 
form the pleasantest memory of my 
life. I lived among Mohammedans 
all of this time. I found a richer, 
better, higher civilization among these 
so-called ‘‘barbarians” than I can find 
in the great metropolis of the new 
world to-day. The Saracenic archi- 
tecture at the time of the Emperor 
Akber is the most beautiful in the 
world. I have never seen anything 
which can compare with the grandeur, 
the beauty and the simplicity of the 
great mosques. The Mohammedan 
merchants are honorable, courteous, 
refined and devout. I confess that 
my relations with them made me at 
heart a real Orientalas wellas a sin- 
cere Mussulman. 

One has no right to condemn what 
he does not understand. How many 
of those who have called me an ‘‘au- 
dacious fanatic” because I believe in 
the Koran, have ever read the Koran? 
How many of those who condemn its 
followers as ‘‘barbarians” have ever 
met or conversed with an intelligent 
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Mohammedan? We of the West 
judge Mohammedanism by the Ara- 
bians of the desert. 

Mohammedanism satisfies the soul; 
Christianity does not. But I will not 
burden you with missionary pleading. 

I wish that you may visit the East 
as I have visited it; that you may 
meet and know these devout men 
who leave their business no matter 
how important it may be, when the 
hour for prayer arrives. His broth- 
ers of Islam, friends and strangers 
alike, are always welcome to eat at the 
Mohammedan’s table and to sleep 
upon his mat. He is not suspicious 
that he will be robbed. He does not 
spend his time in the enjoyments of 
this world. He doesnot seek wealth 
and position with that greediness 
which characterizes Eastern peoples. 
He considers this earth but a brief 
stopping place, a period of prepara- 
tion for the world to come, and upon 
this principle is fashioned all of the 
habits and actions of his life. 

One can scarcely open an Ameri- 
can newspaper that he does not 
read of some revolting instance of 
man’s or woman’s immorality or dis- 
loyalty. For years the Christian 
church has fought crime and misery 
and immorality, but crime and misery 
and immorality still exists, yes, are 
even increased. We never see an 
outcast woman upon the streets of a 
Mohammedan city. We never wit- 
ness any of those revolting scenes com- 
mon to our own cities. The besotted, 
filthy, disgusting creatures, bereft of 
all of the nobler instincts of manhood 
and womanhood, who come before 
the judges of our police courts in 
New York every day in the year, 
could not exist in a Moslem city. 

Like all Mohanrmedans I believe 
that Jesus was a true prophet as well 
as Mohammed, and one need not re- 
linquish his faith in Christ in order to 
become a Mohammedan. The Naza- 
rene himself prophesied the later 
coming of the Arabian. 

I feel certain that the converts I 
have made will be lasting ones. They 
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will not ‘‘ back-slide ” after the fash- 
ion of three-fourths of the Moham- 
medan converts to Christianity. The 
ones who come into the fold of Allah 
are thinking Christians, while only 
the meanest and most ignorant Mo- 
hammedans constitute those ‘‘saved”’ 
through the tireless endeavors of the 
Christian missionaries in the Orient. 


CHRISTIANITY EMINENTLY PRACTICAL 
A Working Force in Man.............. The Universalist 


Christianity is not a speculative 
system. It is pre-eminently practi- 
cal. It is not so much a philosophy 
for the intellect as it is a law of duty 
for the conscience, the heart and the 
will, It is not addressed so much to 
the man’s logical as it is to his moral 
and religious nature. The Master is 
not so much logician as he isa law- 
giver, teacher and prophet. He aims 
at practical results. He desires 
to make men wiser, better, happier 
and more useful. 

To attain this end Christianity 
must be applied. In other words, it 
must become vital and organic. It 
must become a controlling influence 
in individual and social life. It must 
enlighten, teach, educate, quicken, 
reform and save men. It must make 
itself felt in personal, domestic, social, 


commercial and political life. It 
must influence the intellect, con- 
science, heart, will and life. It must 


build character, organize churches, 
inaugurate reforms, control legisla- 
tion, enact laws, create institutions, 
endow colleges and universities, de- 
velop civilization and save men from 
the tyranny of sin. 

But it is now questioned by some 
whether applied Christianity is possi- 
ble. If it is not, then, asa system, 
it is not adapted to the nature and 
wants of man. If it cannot be ap- 
plied in practical life it is a failure. 
The only Christianity we know much 
about is applied Christianity. Chris- 
tian experience and Christian history 
demonstrate the fact that Christianity 
can, and has been, practically applied 
to human society. Our Christian in- 
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stitutions and Christian civilization 
are not only the proofs, but the re- 
sults of such application. In order 
to have applied Christianity it is not 
necessary to eliminate anything from 
the teaching and life of Christ, as 
given in the Gospels and Epistles of 
the Apostle Paul. 

If you eliminate the supernatural, the 
atonement, the future life, the resur- 
rection, the Fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, faith, reconcilia- 
tion, forgiveness of sins and salva- 
tion, what you teach and apply is not 
Christianity at all, but something sub- 
stituted in place of it. To do this 
would be to take from Christianity as 
an ethical and religious system nearly 
every essential and distinguishing ele- 
ment. These facts and doctrines are 
all found in the oldest and best 
authenticated copies of the Gospels 
and Epistles, and they constitute so 
important a part of them—the facts 
and the doctrines, the works and the 
teachings are so closely united, so 
perfectly blended, that they cannot be 
separated, and the one eliminated 
without destroying the unity and 
continuity of the narrative, and mak- 
ing it completely worthless as history, 
and equally useless as teaching. 


ARBITERS OF OUR OWN DESTINY 
Prof. 8. Po Walt ....ccccrcccvccsccces sooes The Arena 


Neither hell nor heaven is, primar- 
ily, a place to be occupied by people; 
but they represent conditions of the 
soul, the one to be outgrown, put 
down, that the other may be made. 
The old symbolic terms ‘‘ Sheol and 
Hades” well defined the state of un- 
developed human souls on earth or 
the ethereal worlds that turn with it. 
The first signifies a hole or pit exca- 
vated inthe ground; the second, sim- 
ply not tosee orknow. Thus they de- 
scribe man’s fate, while worshipping 
the idols of the den, as that of one who 
dwells within a subterranean cave, 
while ignorance is shown to be hell's 
very pith and marrow. For though 
the soul immersed in selfishness and 
animalism may still be intellectually 
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gifted, it showsa lack of knowledge of 
the higher law, or it would flee from 
the hell it is, day by day, forming for 
itself and in itself. 

Although we have advanced beyond 
the childish state that was terrorized 
by the conception of a literal gehenna 
of burning brimstone, it has not been 
to gain afreedom of license, but tobe 
humbled before the sublime fact that 
we are the arbiters of our own des- 
tiny, and that tolive up to our highest 
convictions is, eternally, heaven; to 
disregard them, hell. 

To curse and to bless are, on the 
part of God, the same. His energy 
goes forth in creation, through all 
ordained instrumentalities, unchanged 
and unchangeable. But as in the 
material world the same solar force 
that causes growth and fruition in 
forms of life in right relations to it, 
also produces disintegration and death 
in other formsin other relations, so 
are corresponding causes and effects 
apparent.in the vast domain of mind. 
And as the dissolution and decay of 
any lower torm always conduces to the 
growth of other and higher forms 
in nature, so in the changing con- 
ditions of soul growth, in the succes- 
sive lives, deaths and rebirths of in- 
dividuals, and in the rise and fall of 
nations, the same law is apparent. 

The highest heaven and the lowest 
hell are subjective states of cunscious- 
ness, irrespective of relations of time 
or space. If man has heaven within 
him, he will take it wheresoever God 
through duty calls. If hell be active 
in him, he cannot for himself con- 
struct a place of refuge, though all 
the earth he may command. 

The same law and truth, to under- 
stand which and obey it brings never- 
ending joy and blessedness to one, 
carries condemnation and affliction to 
another, which will last until that soul, 
through repentance, newness and 
rightness of thought, has been 
brought into obedience and peace. 

Heaven is the inward and imme- 
diate rule of the spiritual nature, that 
by its enlightenment subdues and 
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eliminates evil and imperfection. It 
is not a state of idleness or ecstasy, 
but of unremitting labor and useful- 
ness, freed from the friction that pro- 
duces inharmony, disease and death. 
Heaven is, in fine, the sure result of 
law well understood, implicitly obeyed ; 
whether written in the book of nature, 
the constitution of man, or the most 
wisely and explicitly formulated moral 
and spiritual code. 

Although we find no retrogressive 
metempsychosis, as taught in ancient 
times, yet what was in large measure 
hidden here stands out in bold relief, 
symbolized by that dominant animal 
type to which the given individual 
tended in his former life. As was his 
use of that incarnation, so is his as- 
pect on re-embodiment in the super- 
sensual world. 

As planets turn about the solar 
orb, so souls revolve around the cen- 
tral life. The times of day and night 
the changes of the season, are but so 
many symbols of states through which 
we all must pass until illumined from 
within by the light of law and love, 
which, shining from center to circum- 
ference, shall constitute of man per- 
fected the city of his God, in which 
darkness cannot enter, or anything 
that makes a lie. 

In this evolution forward and revo- 
lution onward we find ofttimes earth’s 
millionaires and monarchs in states of 
poverty and servitude; theologians 
and reputed saints in deep humilia- 
tion, learning the vast difference be- 
tween the letter and the spirit of the 
law, between images and realities; 
while those who here passed lives of 
patient tribulation, encompassed by 
the night of ignorance, want and woe, 
as well as those who with honest 
doubts unanswered, high aspirations 
unfulfilled, died in protest against 
existing wrongs, are greeted by the 
dawning of a better day, in an en- 
vironment favoring the birth of those 
faculties that are to bring to them 
gradually a higher consciousness. 

For those who have in any way 
transgressed the laws to which they 
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owed allegiance, thére is no escape 
from retribution, because the force of 
gravitation in the very perverseness, 
passion, greed or lust, which made 
them sin, or fail to do the good they 
might have done, draws them to and 
holds them in relations corresponding 
to the prison or other punishment or 
disciplinary experience they may have 
here evaded, until sufficient inward 
condemnation has been felt to givean 
impetus to upward growth. 

The conditions of the different 
souls, countless in number, who are 
constantly passing from this life to 
the next, correspond to that of those 
who are continually being born upon 
the earth. The first estate of the 
physical infant depends upon the men- 
tal and material status of the father 
and the mother and the provision 
they have made for it. But at the 
nativity of the soul through physical 
dissolution, when it puts off this body 
as amere afterbirth, its new form and 
surroundings have been generated 
and determined for it by its own past 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual ac- 
tivity. Whatsoever has been kept 
concealed must then commence to 
manifest, and germs of thought and 
tendency, disposition and habit, de- 
clare their real inherent nature, as 
does the seed of grass or fruit when 
planted in the ground. That which 
has been sown then yields, according 
to its kind, tares from tares, and 
wheat from wheat. 

The pride which has been fostered 
here in prince or prelate, as well as 
that sycophancy by which any caste 
is sanctioned, save that of moral 
worth, must be repented of in hells 
of naked nothingness; while greed 
and lust are transmuted in fire them- 
selves have fed. He of the mighty 
intellect, unspiritualized, is for a time 
but as the little child, except as which 
none, it is written, can be borne into 
the kingdom of the real. 

As endless progress is the law, per- 
fection is but a fullness of growth in 
one order or degree of consciousness 
preparatory to birth and infancy in a 
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higher state. So heaven is no finality 
from which further advancement is 
impossible. We enter it when first 
we know our life has triumphed over 
death, our good has conquered ill. 
And as we thus maintain ourselves, 
throughout our whole life, in harmony 
with law, so must we rise from glory 
unto glory evermore. 


THE EVILS OF SECTARIANISM 
Fonte ©. WAM ..ccccccvcssccisesd Denominationalism 


The first of these evils that is to be 
noticed is waste of money and of men. 
We are everywhere, in Christian 
lands, overlapping each other; and 
the truer the claim that we are sub- 
stantially one the more inexcusable 
the waste of two churches where one 
is sufficient. It has recently been 
stated on high authority that at least 
sixty of the two hundred and fifty 
evangelical churches of Boston might 
be closed and still abundant room be 
left for all attendants; that of the 
sixteen hundred churches in Massa- 
chusetts, many half filled, or less, are 
within fifteen minutes’ walk of each 
other; that if ordinary business econ- 
omy were exercised, at least $178,000 
would be saved each year in that 
small State alone. On the same basis, 
it is estimated that in the country at 
large there are 25,000 churches more 
than are required, in which $12,- 
500,000 lie unproductive. This, when 
every mission board is crippled for 
lack of money, and the whole pagan 
world is waiting for the Gospel. 

For this means waste of men as 
well as of money. An army of two 
or three thousand men are holding 
these posts, most of them hardly half- 
fed or half-clothed, discouraged over 
the fruitlessness of their efforts, 
while on foreign soil they might be 
proclaiming Christ to multitudes. 

It is easy to say, ‘‘ Let these men 
go to work and fill up the churches 
where they are.” In many of the 
city churches that would be, no doubt, 
aremedy. Better administration on 
the minister’s part, and more co-op- 
eration with him on the part of the 
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people, would, to use a manufactur- 
er’s phrase, make the output better 
correspond with the value of the plant 
and the cost of running it. But most 
of this waste is in villages and small 
towns, where the churches cannot be 
filled simply for lack of people. One 
of our suburbs, with a population of 
thirteen hundred, has eight Protestant 
evangelical churches. Suppose that 
every man, woman and child there 
were a churchattendant; suppose the 
color-line were rigidly drawn; still, 
but for sectarian divisions, two 
churches, or at the utmost three, 
would be ample, and from sixty to 
seventy-five per cent. of present ex- 
penditure would be saved, while five 
or six ministers would be released to 
go where they are sadly needed. 

Nor is this an extreme case. It is 
an old town, with a stationary popu- 
lation. But the same thing is going 
on in the newer parts of our country. 
The discovery of a mine, the laying 
out of a railroad, the opening of an 
Indian reservation, starts a village. 
Instantly the representatives of half 
a dozen denominations are on the 
ground to lay the foundations of as 
many churches. Not primarily and 
above all else to give the people the 
Gospel, but to get ‘‘ our church” es- 
tablished; not to take possession in 
the name of Christ, but in the name 
of Presbyterianism, or Congregation- 
alism, or Methodism. Hence halfa 
dozen feeble, struggling congrega- 
tions, frantically appealing to the 
Boards for aid, and half a dozen 
starving ministers. In many such 
cases the subsequent growth of the 
town justifies this temporary suffering 
and waste. Population rapidly in- 
creases, is permanent, and all the 
churches are needed. But in many 
other cases the mine proves a failure; 
the railroad terminus is moved further 
on; the soil is found unproductive; 
and the half-dozen churches are 
stranded. What then? Do three or 
four or five withdraw, and leave the 
work to the first-comer, or to the one 
best qualified to do it? Not at all. 
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Each holds on in hope of freezing out 
the others, and the waste of money 
and men continues indefinitely. 

But there is a worse waste still, 
namely, a waste of efficiency. People 
say: ‘‘Yes, it does seem a pity to 
have so many competing churches, 
but there is one compensation—it 
adds to their total efficiency.” No 
mistake could be greater. It im- 
measurably subtracts from their total 
efficiency. It costs them, first of all, 
their proper dignity as churches. 
Their business is to seek and to save 
the lost; to go out into the highways 
and hedges and compel them to come 
in. Instead, they are angling for 
money and respectability and social 
influence. The momenta new family 
moves into the town, each church is 
on the alert to secure it. The new- 
comers must be excellent Christians, 
indeed, if they are not sadly demoral- 
ized to find themselves so eagerly 
sought for. The question is not, 
‘*Do these people need the Gospel, 
and can we give it to them?” but, 
‘*Can we get them in with us to bal- 
ance that new family that the Bap- 
tists got last week ?” What could 
be more unworthy of a Church of 
Jesus Christ? Yet it is driven to this 
extremity by the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation, that first law of nature. 

So in our foreign mission work. 
Sectarianism is an incalculable ob- 
stacle. There are twelve Protestant 
denominations at work in Italy. They 
say to the people: “The Roman 
Church is corrupt; you must leave it, 
and come over to Protestantism.” 
‘* But what,” they ask, ‘‘is Protest- 
antism ? Is it Episcopacy, or Method- 
ism, or Presbyterianism ? If Episco- 
pacy, is it High Church, or Low 
Church, or Broad Church? If Presby- 
terianism, is it Scotch, or English, or 
American ?”” Such questions are not 
asked sarcastically, but in good faith. 
The puzzle is increased when individu- 
als start independent missiens of 
their own, and Protestantism is repre- 
sented to the Italians, or the French, 
by this, that, or the other man. 
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CELEBRITIES : AT HOME AND ABROAD 





Chateaubriand once 
said: ‘‘No human face 
will ever surprise me; I have seen 
Washington and Napoleon.” In each 
generation Nature creates a few heroic 
types. Of these, doubtless, says 
Rella Norton, in the Boston Tran- 
script, was the late Dr. Charcot, the 
foremost nerve specialist of his time. 

‘*Dr. Charcot knows all there is 
yet to know about nerves,” said a 
noted American physician. To him 
came patients from every land with 
every form of nerve malady. His 
investigations in mesmerism and hyp- 
notism made him widely known, but 
he held the more enviable place, for 
more than a quarter of a century, of 
a celebrity in his own city. Whatever 
use may be made by distinguished 
pupils of Charcot of his daring re- 
searches and magnificent achieve- 
ments, they will have in him an 
example of a fine conservatism and an 
admirable judgment. His views of 
the care and skill with which all deli- 
cate and dangerous mental problems 
should be treated were expressed not 
long ago in a leading quarterly. 

Dr. Charcot’s working hours were 
divided between his studies, his clinics 
at the hospital Salpétriére, and con- 
sultations at his home on the Boule- 
vard St. Germain. A celebrated con- 
temporary painting, purchased by the 
French Government, shows the great 
physician, surrounded by his enthusi- 
astic pupils, at a clinic discussing, 
with living illustration before him, 
some eccentric nerve state. Le Maitre 
tells us in one of his fascinating essays 
of certain delightful mornings with 
Dr. Charcot, when the latter, fresh 
from some exciting clinic, would dis- 
course upon the freaks of the mind. 
To be present at one of his clinics at 
Salpétriére was considered one of 
the rarest privileges of Paris. 

To the distinguished men of his 
own nation, and to patients at home 


DR. CHARCOT, THE GREAT 
NERVE SPECIALIST 


and abroad, who came in personal 
contact with him, Dr. Charcot was 
more than a great physician—he was 
a great personality. Not so erratic 
as many men distinguished in his pro- 
fession, he gave an impression of 
power singularly personal and unique. 
Years of exhausting work had taught 
him to economize force. Not an 
atom of strength was expended use- 
lessly. Repose wascharacteristic of 
this man who lived the busiest, most 
exacting of lives. 

Everything about the manner, 
words, home-setting of Dr. Charcot 
rested, calmed and strengthened one. 
‘‘T would make the journey from 
St. Petersburg to Paris just to look at 
him,” said a Russian patient. Char- 
cot has been accused of occasional 
brusqueness. This is hard for those 
who knew him to believe. It must 
have been, in every case, professional 
instinct rather than personal antipa- 
thy produced it. To many who had 
nothing but their humanity to recom- 
mend them, he was tender as a father. 

The city home of Dr. Charcot was 
in the center of the Faubourg St. 
Germain. In its beautiful garden 
there seemed to linger almost pro- 
vincial seclusion. Forth on _ this 
garden look the stately windows of 
the mansion, and here the weary man 
walked and recreated with his chil- 
dren and friends. Into one angle of 
this enclosure jutted the library whose 
great end window took in a large 
part of the view of this bit of country 
in the heart of a great metropolis. 

Who that has ever been in this 
library can forget it? Through an 
ancient carved door which once must 
have shut out the world from some 
cloistered retreat, you enter the apart- 
ment where the rich deep shadows on 
books and massive wainscoting make 
it seem the vast and mysterious abode 
of some Dr. Faust conjuring his 
Mephistopheles. Every thing speaks 
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with that instantaneous communica- 
tion of which rooms alone make use, 
of the puissant personality which cre- 
ated this environment. 

In spite of the elegance and pro- 
fusion of rare curios and priceless 
volumes, Peace is the one word spok- 
en by those surroundings. As you 
advance into the center of the long 
room, and objects in the light of the 
great window stand out more clearly, 
you descry what seems to be the 
reigning genius of the place, a large 
bronze statue of Buddha sitting in 
sightless, soulless contemplation—the 
image of Nirvana. 

But nothing could long divert the 
gaze from that immobile figure, 
slightly stooping, of the master who 
awaited you, and of which, as you 
approached, you were each moment 
more conscious. With the light fall- 
ing full and strong upon his head 
crowned with silver hair, and with 
deep-set eyes, dark and half-closed— 
was it with weariness or thought? 
stood Dr. Charcot. His head and 
features reminded an American in- 
stantly of Webster, but that the 
expression was thoroughly French, 
peculiarly so the smile. Half irony, 
half tenderness, it was such a smile 
as passes only across a latin face. 

The first interview between physi- 
cian and patient is rarely uncon- 
strained; it might have been doubly 
embarrassing in the presence of the 
greatest of medical authorities. But 
sitting there in the high-backed chair, 
resting one’s head against its antique 
carving, face to face with this serene 
presence which seemed partly lost in 
its own inward life, there was some- 
thing which invited confession, you 
were surprised at your own volubility. 

Only an occasional glance from 
under those heavy eyelids warned 
you that not anatom of your person- 
ality was escaping that astute mind. 
When it was over, and you had 
‘* given yourself away,’ what a de- 
lightful sense of comradeship was es- 
tablished by this courtly man’s un- 
bending to talk in playful sparkling 
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French chit-chat of familiar things! 
Then the physician would take pre- 
cedence, and in_ serious, simple 
language he would tell you what you 
were like, and howto be better. This 
old-time gentleman would then walk 
the length of his library with you, to 
say a word of cheer, or smile at some 
fancied discouragement, and then 
with an au revoir leave you to the 
tender mercies of his servant, to find 
your way into life with that sense of 
confidence in his opinion which only 
the highest authority can evoke. 

This absolute confidence in his 
judgment which Dr. Charcot inspired 
from the firstin every one is the pre- 
rogative of great charlatans and of 
great geniuses, while his mastery of 
hysterical and eccentric natures was 
almost miraculous. He wasa notable il- 
lustration of self-mastery, the supreme 
element of his power over others. 


The late Hamilton 
Fish was not a man 
to press forward his own opinions and 
personal feelings. He was, however, 
actuated by the truest idea of princi- 
ple. A story is told of him in The 
Christian Advocate which illustrates 
this characteristic very forcibly. Dur- 
ing his official life in Washington at a 
dinner given by him in honor of a 
distinguished guest, one of those 
present was a United States Senator, 
formerly a Christian man, but under 
the influence of political life almost 
irreligious, and fond of telling stories 
in a rather boisterous style with irrev- 
erent references to Christianity. 

On this occasion he began one of 
these stories. Mr. Fish listened for 
a time with an expression of astonish- 
ment and disapproval that ought to 
have had itsinfluence. On the other 
hand, it seemed to incite the Senator 
to still further efforts. Before long, 
however, Mr. Fish said: ‘‘Senator 
, pardon me, but I must request 
you to desist. I firmly believe in 
Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the 
world. Of His Church I am a mem- 
ber; in my house I have tried to honor 


HAMILTON FISH’S LOYALTY 
TO PRINCIPLE 
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Him, and in His faith I expect to die; 
and it is painful to me to hear you 
speak in this way.” His manner was 
so quiet and courteous it was impos- 
sible to take offense, but there were 
no more vulgar anecdotes derogatory 
to religion at the Secretary’s table. 


The Rev. John Henry 

Quick wiT Barrows, in his new 
book in the American Reformers 
Series, Henry Ward Beecher: The 
Shakespeare of the Pulpit, gives these 
instances of the quickness of the 
Brooklyn divine: ‘‘At the farewell 
banquet given to Herbert Spencer on 
the goth of November, 1882, Mr. 
Beecher was urged to do something 
to wake up the distinguished company, 
who had been rendered somnolent by 
rather heavy speeches. Mr. Beecher 
did wake them up effectually by a 
magnificent speech, which roused the 
utmost enthusiasm. Dr. Hammond, 
the well-known Surgeon-General of 
the army during the war, strode up 
to him, and in a voice which resounded 
through the hall, said: ‘ Mr. Beecher, 
you are the greatest man in America, 
sir.’ Mr. Beecher instantly replied, 
with a reproachful air: ‘Dr. Ham- 
mond, you forget yourself.’ ”’ 

Charles Dudley Warner, having 
heard one of the Yale Lectures on 
Preaching, and listened to his replies 
to the pointed inquiries of the 
students, thought that Mr. Beecher’s 
mental alertness and unexpectedness, 
his quick-flashing wit, and his subtle 
humor, hardly to be matched. 

At the close of his first Yale Lec- 
ture he was asked if he would not 
preach a fair proportion of educating 
sermons, and he instantly replied: 
‘¢ Men in the ordinary stage are like 
robins’ eggs in the nest; you cannot 
feed them. Let the robins sit on 
them a little while and by and by 
there will be nothing but four mouths, 
and as fast as you put in worms 
they will gulp them. To educate 
man in the cold and natural state is 
just like feeding eggs. Warm them, 
give them life, and they will eat.” 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
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He was lecturing on ‘‘Communism” 
in the Old Wigwam in Chicago, be- 
fore an audience of ten thousand 
people. Everybody was subdued; 
the audience was breathless with in- 
terest. He was telling the story of 
the rise of the power of the people. 
Presently he ended a ringing period 
with these words, pronounced in a 
voice so deep and fervid and full of 
conviction that they seemed to have 
been uttered then for the first time: 
‘*The voice of the people is the 
voice of God!” But into the silence 
which followed this utterance came 
the voice of a half-drunken man in 
the gallery: ‘‘ The voice of the people 
is the voice of a fool.”” Would Mr. 
Beecher be equal to such an inter- 
ruption which made the sympathetic 
crowd shiver? He certainly was. 

Looking toward the gallery from 
whence the voice came, he replied 
with simple dignity: ‘‘ I said the voice 
of the people, not the voice of one 
man.” The response from the audi- 
ence was a sigh of happy relief 
rather than an explosion of laughter; 
but there was so much electric sym- 
pathy throughout the Wigwam that 
an outburst was wanting only for an 
occasion. And when the drunken 
fellow staggered to his feet and 
mumbled something unintelligible, 
Mr. Beecher paused again, and with 
his winning, half reproachful smile, 
said: ‘‘ Will some kind person take 
our friend out and give him some cold 
water—plenty of it—within and with- 
out?’’ As two policemen took the 
disturber away, the tabernacle shook 
with cheers. They supposed they 
were cheering Mr. Beecher's wit, in- 
stead of that tremendous power which 
no one need try to analyze. 


VAN BEERS’ SEARCH FOR Notable among the 

THE IDEAL Lovers = paintings in the Art 
Galleries of the Columbian Exposition 
are works of Jan Van Beers, dis- 
tinguished among artists of the pres- 
ent generation as a master of detail, 
in which particular he is classed with 
Meissonier. The Van Beers painting 
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that has attracted most the attention 
of Chicago visitors to the galleries, 
because of the identity of the sub- 
ject, is his ‘‘ Portrait of Mrs. Y ‘a 
upon which canvas appears the in- 
scription, ‘‘ Presented to my friend, 
Mr. C. T. Yerkes.”’ 

Van Beers, though of Belgian an- 
cestry and birth, is distinctively, both 
in his art and personality, Parisian. 
In Paris, within a stone’s throw of the 
Bois de Boulogne, he is erecting a 
‘*petit hotel,” which when completed 
will be one of the show dwellings of 
Europe. In it, says the London 
Sketch, the artist has put the quin- 
tessence of his technical knowledge 
and brilliant originality, and the 
whole of his private fortune—this 
last no inconsiderable item, when we 
remember that the right of repro- 
duction of even one of his smallest 
studies is paid for at a truly fantastic 
rate, for none of his many followers 
and imitators have ever been able to 
catch Jan Van Beers’ peculiar style 
or approach him in fertile invention. 

But for the present, he is still to be 
found in his old quarters, the Quar- 
tier Montmartre, though, as you fol- 
low the neat little page into the studio 
where his master awaits you, you can- 
not but note a certain air of unrest 
and expectancy, even upon the faces 
of the stolid Japanese masks and weird 
carvings which are among M. Van 
Beers’ most cherished household gods. 

‘*This place is in a terrible state of 
confusion,” observes your host, apolo- 
getically. ‘‘For the moment I am 
no longer a painter, but an architect, 
a builder, a mason, an upholsterer.” 
But even as he speaks you have time 
to observe that a dainty little palette 
covered with freshly mixed colors 
lies in close proximity to a portrait of 
one of those belles Americaines, of 
whom Jan Van Beers has become the 
favorite portrait painter. ‘‘ Nay, do 
not ask me any questions about my 
new house,” he says, laughing. 

‘*Then, Monsieur, tell me some- 
thing about your pictures and your 
models. I have heard it asserted 
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you have made a vow to paint every 
pretty woman in Paris. If that is so, 
you have plenty of work before you.”’ 

‘‘Why confine myself to Paris?” he 
answered, with a bright smile. ‘‘I 
assure you some of my most success- 
ful pictures have been done from 
English and American models. So 
far from wishing to confine my efforts 
to this country, I have often fancied 
that I would dearly like to paint a 
selection of Japanese beauties. 

‘*T always have any number of ideas 
floating in my mind; the real difficul- 
ty is to find a sufficient diversity of 
pretty and original-looking people 
with whose help to carry them out. 
For instance,” he continued thought- 
fully, ‘‘I will confide to you the great- 
est wish of my heart, and it is the 
first time I have ever betrayed it to 
an interviewer.” He then paused 
mysteriously. ‘‘I am looking out for 
an ideal pair of lovers. Irequire but 
two conditions, and yet, though you 
will doubtless laugh at me for saying 
so, I have never found them united in 
the same couple. My lovers must be 
fairly good-looking, or at least smart 
and chic in appearance, and they 
must be truly in love with one anoth- 
er. Could I but meet this ideal pair, 
I would set to work hard and make 
numberless sketches, for, you know, 
‘The light that never shone on land 
or sea’ does not remain in statu quo on 
a human countenance, more’s the pity, 
and it is that touch that I am longing 
to reproduce. What do we painters 
generally do when we wish to portray 
a love scene? We find two suitable 
models, place them in position, and 
try to persuade them to look amiably 
at one another. These poor people 
are naturally bored to death. Noth- 
ing, I understand, is more fatiguing 
than to have to make love to some one 
you do not like. You have in Eng- 
land a proverb, “‘Twois company, three 
is none’; this is specially true at the 
beginning of a love affair. Once 
started, the couple really seem to care 
little how much company there is; to 
be with each other is bliss enough.” 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: GRAVE AND GAY 


WHERE’S ARCADY? 
Robert Richardson...... ssseoe.- New Orleans Picayune 


In Arcady, in Arcady, 
When all the world was blue and gold; 
When hope was young and speech free, 
And love itself had not grown old, 
It came and stole our heart away, 
Upon a budding morn in May, 
When a ladysmocks starred every lea 
In Arcady. 


In Arcady, in Arcady, 

The world, I think, was greener then, 
With bluer sky, and leafier tree, 

And clearer sang the brave lark when 
Upon a dewy dawn of Spring 
He shook his pearl-drops from his wing, 
And stormed heaven’s portals fearlessly, 

In Arcady. 


In Arcady, in Arcady, 
I, too, have lived there, long ago, 
And knew its joyous liberty, 
And heard its magic bugles blow. 
Where lies the land, in Spain or France, 
Or but in realms of old romance? 
Ah, no! the world of memory 


Is Arcady. 
SWEETHEARTING 
Aubrey Harwellesesc........+:. Birmingham Age=Herald 


Here’s a newly coined word, 
And I got it from a bird 
That sings in the woodland, where the Sum- 
mer sun shines; 
He sings by the stream 
Where the fisher boys dream, 
And he sings in the meadow, where the 
muscadine twines. 
It runs like this, 
With a warble and a kiss, 
Sweethearting, 
Sweethearting, 
Sweethearting. 


He sings it to his mate, 
When the day grows late, 
Way down by the pasture in the moss- 
covered yew ; 
He sings it in the morn, 
’Mid the tassel-covered corn, 
When the sparkle comes a-gleaming from 
the daisy-cradled dew. 
And it runs like this, 
With a warble full o’ bliss, 
Sweethearting, 
Sweethearting, 
Sweethearting. 


It floats into the breeze 
From the looping willow trees, 
And he sings it in the garden where the 
tint is on the rose ; 
It’s his only stock and store 
And he sings it evermore, 
He sings it in the meadow where the crys- 
tal rillet flows; 
For it runs like this, 
With a warble full ’o bliss, 
Sweethearting, 
Sweethearting, 
Sweethearting. 


WAYSIDE TINTS 
Colors of the Fall......+ eccccccece Boston Transcript 


Asters, sumachs and goldenrods! 
Kings and queens of theripened year! 
Bright with the first Autumnal rains 
And the earliest suns, we find you here. 


Not in the groves do you hold your court ; 
Rather your haunts are the hillsides bare; 
The lonely lanes and the ruined fort, 
And the wayside banks your liveries wear. 


Lances of crimson and spears of gold, 
And crowns of purple and silver sheen, 

All of the wayside nooks now hold, 
Marshalled against their living green. 


Over your ranks the barberry leans, 
Waving its finger of royal red; 

And the wild vine mingles its tender greens 
With the flame of the woodbine overhead. 


Where is the painter can match your dyes? 
Why, with such royal largess, fling 

The rarest tints where the fewest eyes 
May find them out and their praises sing. 


IN BROADWAY 
Ghosts of the Past.........++++++ Frank Leslie’s Weekly 


Down the street, as long ago, 

The tide—like crowd keepsebb and flow; 
Down from the great world of blue 

Float the far chimes, clear and true— 
Trinity’s to Grace church call; 

Who has seen the ghosts that glide 
With the living, side by side, 

When the lengthening shadows fall? 


Ghosts of strollers up and down 

In the old-time vanished town; 
Faces that were seen of men 

Ere the century’s years were ten, 
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Buried ere their curls were gray; 
Fashions, dead as those long hid 
With Rameses in his pyramid, 
In the sunshine walk Broadway. 


Oh, the wondrous, noiseless stream 
Of those shadows of a dream! 
Colors that no dies restore, 
Patterns new in days of yore, 
Phantom bonnets obsolete; 
Marvelous flowers, Paris-born ; 
Sandaled slippers, long outworn, 
Treading soundlessly the street. 


Solferinos flaunting red, 
Ashes of pale roses dead, 
Buff and tan and apple-green, 
Gorgeous blues of Mazarine, 
Once again the sunshine sees; 
Flapping Leghorns, well bedight 
With rosette and streamer bright, 
Ruffle in the Summer breeze. 
And I watch the soundless show 


Ever floating to and fro, 
Year by year a lengthening line, 
Stretching on through shade and shine; 
Quainter shapes and rarer dyes 
Fade into forgotten things— 
Fancies swift to spread their wings 
As the Summer swallow flies. 


You, oh, maid of ninety-three, 

With these shades a shade shall be! 
All your quaint confections tost, 

In with older patterns lost, 
Antiquated, laid away; 

Out of date both sleeve and skirt, 
Tripled cape and ruffles pert— 

One more ghost to walk Broadway! 


OLD TINES, OLD FRIENDS, OLD LOVE 
Eugene Field....cc...c.scececessescceees Chicago News 


There are no days like the good old days— 
The days when we were youthful, 

When human kind were pure of mind, 
And speech and deeds were truthful. 

Before a love for sordid gold 
Became man’s ruling passion, 

And before each dame and maid became 
Slave to the tyrant fashion. 


There are no girls like the good old girls— 
Against the world I’d stake ’em; 

As buxom and smart and clean of heart 
Asthe Lord knew how to make ’em ; 

They were rich in spirit and common sense, 
And piety all supportin’; 

They could bake and brew, and had taught 

school, too, 

And they made the likeliest courtin’. 


There are no boys like the good old boys— 
When we were boys together, 

When grass was sweet to brown, bare feet, 
That dimpled the laughing heather; 

When the pewee sung to the Summer dawn 
Or the bee in the billowy clover, 

Or down by the mill the whip-poor- will 
Echoed his night song over. 
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There is no love like the good old love— 
The love that mother gave us ; 
We are old, old men, yet we pine again 
For that precious grace—God save us ! 
So we dream and dream of good old times, 
And our hearts grow tenderer, fonder, 
As those dear dreams bring soothing gleams 
Of heaven away off yonder. 


AT THE FUNERAL OF ABDALLAH 
Clinton Scollard ..........+e+eee00.00- Times-Democrat 


At the funeral of Abdallah 
There were master mourners ten, 
And they groaned and cried ‘‘ Inshallah.” 
And they groaned and cried again. 
They beat their palms with wailing 
Ere ever the round moon rose, 
And loud, when her light was paling, 
Did the housetops hear their woes. 
As they swayed, about their faces 
Their locks were tossed and blown, 
And the wide night’s windy spaces 
Made answer, moan for moan. 
O, the sounds that soared to Allah 
At the funeral of Abdallah! 


And not till the East gave token 
Of the bursting flower of dawn, 
Was the lamentation broken 
By the mourners weak and wan. 
Yet still did the sob of sorrow 
From the attared bower arise, 
And the lorn day seemed to borrow 
From the night its brood of sighs. 
Then the spiced feast was eaten, 
And the solemn word was said. 
And the doleful drum was beaten 
For the journey of the dead. 
O, the sounds that deafened Allah 
At the funeral of Abdallah! 


A LITTLE LOVE SONG 
Frank L, Stanton.... ...++++.00+- Atlanta Constitution 


The world, my dear, hath millions— 
Its gold climbs to the skies ; 

But one there is hath trillions— 
The light of thy dear eyes! 

Dear eyes! that are so tender, 
No riches can replace 

One gleam of their bright splendor— 
The sunshine of thy face! 


The world, my dear, with wonders 
May wake thy wild surprise ; 
But shine above its thunders 
The rainbows of thine eyes! 
(Dear eyes! that are so tender— 
That light the years to be; 
One ray of their rare splendor 
Makes earth a heaven for me!) 


The world, my dear? . . . ’tis dreaming! 
Lo! Love the dream denies: 
I wake: the light is streaming 
Bright from thy beauteous eyes ! 
Dear eyes! the kind—the splendid! 
Far over land and sea, 
Shine soft, till life is ended— 
Shine sweet, dear eyes, for me! 











Art and Decoration 
Archaic Statues of Acropolis Museum....XIX. Cent. 
Architecture at the World’s Fair ......Art Amateur. 
Art of the White City: W. H. Low........ Scribner's. 
Art School Exhibit at the Fair.........Art Amateur. 
Cats of Henriette Ronner: L. A. Janvier....Century. 


China Painting: L. Vance Phillips...... Art Amateur. 
Drawing for Beginners...........0+.++ Art Amateur. 
Dutch Pictures at Chicago.......... Art Interchange. 
Famous Paintings Owned on the Coast....Overland. 
French Painting at the Fair............ Art Amateur. 
Glass Painting: Mme. Le Prince...... Art Amateur. 
Glimpses of the French IIlustrators....... Scribner's. 
Household Arts at World’s Fair........ Pop. Sci Mo. 
Landscape Painting: M. B. O. Fowler..Art Amateur. 
Latest Hamilton Statue: G. Willets...... Art Interch. 
Leather Work, Old and New...Cassell’s Family Mag. 
Modern Artistsand Their Work............ Munsey’s. 
Portraiture at the Fair.. .......-+. Art Interchange. 
Biographic and Reminiscent ; 
Autobiography of Salvini: T. Salvini....... Century. 


Béranger: Coquelin............-.Century Magazine. 
Confessions of an Assistant Magician Lippincott’s. 
Fred, L. Olmstead: Mrs. Van Rensselaer..Century. 
George Wentworth: J. S. King............... Arena. 
Giosue Carducci: Mary Hargrave...F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Group of Army Authors: C. C. Bateman .Calif. Illus. 


John Sherman; Frank A. Munsey.......... Cal. Illust. 
Men of the Day: M. Crofton...... Lippincott’s Mag. 
Men Who Make the New York Sun........ Munsey’s. 
Moses Mendelssohn: J. Strauss......... Gentleman’s. 
Necromancy Unveiled: A. Hermann....Lippincott’s. 
Paul Albert Bernard......+++++... Art Interchange. 
Richard A. Proctor, Astronomer ............. Arena 
Richard Owen: John P. Russell...... Worthington’s, 
Samuel Daniel.........++...-- Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Scott’s Voyage in Lighthouse Yacht ......Scribner’s. 
Sketch of Werner von Siemens ...... --Pop. Sci. Mo, 
Some Rejected Princesses: E, Lewis ........ Cosmop. 
Taking Napoleon to St. Helena............. Century. 
Tamerlane the Great: E. S. Holden... .... Overland. 
The Earl of Dunraven: C. K. Cooke...... McClure’s, 
Thomas B. Reid: Robert P. Porter..... ---McClure’s, 
Two Belligerent Southrons : F. Waller.Lippincott’s, 
Walt Whitman....... Seievsosee Gocetsons Temple Bar. 
Walt Whitman in War Time: W. Whitman..Century. 
Washington Irving: W. W- Gist...... Chautauquan. 


Dramatic and Musical: 
Aired Shakesperian Drama: J. Murray....Overland. 
Dr. Pearson on Modern Drama.... Nineteenth Cent. 
Impressions of Faust: J. H. Bowden.......Fetter’s. 
Plea for Play-Writer: F. A. Mathews..Godey’s Mag. 
Revival of the Drama: Frederic Harrison....Forum. 


Tone-Symbols: John Hall Ingham...... ... Atlantic. 
Two Dramatic Revolutions: C. Scott..No. Am. Rev. 
Two Modern Classicists in Music........... Atlantic. 


Educational Discussion: 


Chicago’s Educational Congresses.......Educ. Rev. 
Co-Education in the West........ +eeeNo. Am. Rev. 
Different Methods of Admission to College.Ed. Rev. 
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Educational Exhibits at the Fair......... Educ. Rev. 
Grammar School Physics: E. H. Halil. .Educ. Rev. 
Mental Defects and Disorder: J. Royce..Educ. Rev. 
Physical Culture for Women: W. Tournier..Godey’s. 
Private Schools for Boys: P. Collier...Cosmopolitan. 
The Pratt Institute: James R. Campbell ...Century. 
Recent School.Legislation: W. B. Shaw..Educ. Rev. 
Undergraduate Life at Oxford: R.H.Davis. Harper’s. 
University Systems: Patrick Geddes... .. Fortnightly. 
A Continental Issue: R. J. Hinton............ Arena. 
The Black Art: James Mew......-..- Pall Mall Mag. 
Undertime of the Year: E. M. Thomas.. ... Atlantic. 


Financial and Commercial : 
A Ready Financial Relief: W. H. Van Orum.. Arena. 


Balance of Trade: Sir George Chesney....Fort. Rev 
Downfall of Certain Financial Fallacies......Forum. 


Public Business and Right to Steal.......... Forum. 
Rehabilitation of Silver: A. G. Schiff..... Fort. Rev. 
Silver or Fiat Money: W. E. Manley.......... Arena. 
Silver Question: Dana Horton..... Fortnightly Rev. 


Stock Exchange and Public............Gentleman’s. 

The Business Outlook: A Symposium..No. Am. Rev. 

The Currency Question; E. R. Endres..... Cal. Illus. 

The Wealth of New York: T. F. Gilroy. No. Am. Rev. 
Historic and National : 


German Allies in American Revolution..... Atlantic. 
Half-Century of ItaJian History: A. Oldrini...Chaut. 
Heroines of French History........-... .Munsey’s. 
Lansdowne House: Eugene L. Didier.......Chaut. 
London Sixty Years Ago: S. B. Gould..... Cassell’s. 
Running the Blockade: E. H. Ferguson. Lippincott's. 
Witchcraft Superstition in Norfolk: C. Roper.Harp. 
Literary Criticism : 
Aspects of Tennyson: Theodore Watts..... Century. 
Biography: By Leslie Stephen........ National Rev. 
Fun in the Poets: W. H. Babcock. ....Lippincott’s. 
How to Study History: Albert B. Hart.Chautauquan. 
Literary Emancipation of the West.... ..... Forum. 
Man of Letters asa Man of Business....Scribner’s, 
Novel with a Purpose: Lillian Whiting....... Chaut. 
Permanent Power of Greek Poetry.......... Atlantic. 
Poems of Robert Bridges......-----+.... Temple Bar. 
Royal Road to History: Frederic Harrison. Fort’ly. 
Study for Col. Newcome:Rev.Canon Irvine XIX.Cent. 
Theophraste Renaudot: Jas. Macintyre .XIX. Cent. 
Medical and Surgical : 
Duty of the State to the Insane..... .. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
How te Avoid Taking Cold: C. A. Hough...... Cos. 
Medical Etiquette, Quacks, Secret Remedies..Forum. 
National Guard of Pennsylvania............. Outing. 
Plague on a Pleasure Boat............+++.--Century. 
The Late Epidemic...........Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Military and Naval : 
Army and Navy of Italy: G. Gorran...... Chautauq. 
Battle-ship of the Future: Adm. Colomb..No. Am. Rev. 
Can Europe Afford Her Armies ?......No Am. Rev. 
English Seamen in 16th Century......... Longman’s. 
National Guard of Pennsylvania............. Outing. 
The Isthmus and Sea Power: A. T. Mahan.. Atlantic 








Natural History Sketches : 


Characteristic Southwest Plant Group..Pop Sci. Mo. 
Digits in a Bird’s Wing: C. Herbert Hurst. . Nat. Sci. 


Electric Fishes: Dr. McKendrick....... Fortnightly. 
Habits of Ants, Wasps and Bees........ Nat. Science. 
Nearctic Region and its Mammals...... Nat. Science. 


The Papyrus Plant: George Ebers....Cosmopolitan. 
Problem of Variation: J. T. Cunningham.. Nat. Sci. 
Recent Plagues of Wasps: O. H. Latter....Nat. Sci. 
Political Questions : 
Cabinet Minister’s Vade-Mecum..... XIX. Century. 
Coming Tariff Legislation: A. Symposium.N.Am.Rev. 
Future of the Republican Party......... Calif. Illust. 
Hayes-Tilden Electoral Commission........ Atlantic. 
Ingalls and Political Economy............+ ..- Arena. 
Latest Aspects of Imperial Federation. No. Am. Rev. 
Parliament and Government of India... Macmillan’s. 
Rise and Doom of Populist Party.........++. Forum. 
The South Is American: J. W. Caldwell...... Arena. 
Unifying of Germany: D. B. Bidwell..F. L. Pop. Mo. 


Religious and Philosophical : 


Aionian Punishment Not Eternal...... - Arena. 
Episcopal View of Heaven: R. H. Howe.N. Am. Rev, 
Free Church in America: W. P. McKenzie... Arena. 
Southern Confederacy and the Pope..No. Am. Rev. 
The Childhood of Jesus: Henry Van Dyke. Harper’s. 
The Coming Religion: B. O. Flower........ Arena. 
The Gospel of Peter: James Martineau.. XIX. Cent. 
The Parsees: Cornelia Sorabji....... XIX. Century. 
What Is Philosophy : J. G. Schurmann....Chautauq. 
What Makes a Baptist? H. L. Wayland...Chautauq. 


Science and Industry: 


A New Science at the Fair...... No. American Rev. 
Artificial Diamonds: Leo Dex.... ..... Chautauquan. 
Atoms and Sunbeams: Robert Ball, F. R. S..Fort'ly. 
Can Chemical Analyses Convict Prisoners?...Forum. 
Curiosities of Geology: G. W. Bulman..Gentleman’s. 
Electricity at World’s Fair ........... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Longest Jetty in the World....... Overland Monthly. 
Position of Geology: Prof. Prestwich....XIX. Cent. 
Problem of Colored Audition: A. Beinet....Sci. Mo. 
Progress of Psychology: Jas. McK. Cattell..Sci Mo. 
Psychological Laboratory at Harvard....McClure’s. 
Street Paving in America: W. Fortune.....Century. 


The Demon Star: J. Ellard Gore ...... Gentleman’s. 
Wonderful New Star of 1892: E. S. Holden.. Forum, 
Sociologic Issues; 

American Charity Movements: J. H. Finlay..Chaut, 
Black Shadow in the South..............0+08. Forum. 
Causes of Pessimism: C. H. Pearson.... Fortnightly. 
Cheaper Living and Rise of Wages.......... Forum. 
Criminal Festivals: Guillaume Ferrero... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Follies of Fashion: Miss Parr......... Pall Mall Mag. 
Gothenburg System in America............. Atlantic. 


Have American Negroes Too Much Liberty?.. Forum. 
Industrial Position of Women: Lady Dilke..Fortn’ly. 
Jewish Charities ia New York..... ....... Munsey’s. 
The Saloon as a Club: T. M. Gilmore..No. Am. Rev. 
Judge Gary and the Anarchists...............Arena. 


Life Among German Tramps; J. Flynt...... Century. 
Lip and Ear Ornaments of Botocundus..Pop. Sci. Mo. 
New Ways with Old Offenders........ XIX. Century. 
Northwest Mounted Police of Canada. ....Scribner’s. 
Prospects of Africa’s Settlement by Whites .Forum. 
Psychology of Crime: Henry Wood........... Arena. 
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Reformatory Movement in California ..... Overland 
Setting the Pooron Work: J. Meyer...... XIX. Cent. 
Some Characteristics of N. W. Indians..Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Tilden Trust: James L. High...... Atlantic Mo. 
The Unemployed: Arnold White.. .. ... Fortnightly. 
The Women of To-day: A Symposium.No, Am, Rev. 
True Significance of Western Unrest ........ Forum. 
Value of Maize as Human Food........--++++ Chaut. 
Woman at the World's Fair: S. A. Underwood. Worth. 
Sport and Recreation : 


A Mixed Bag: Edward W. Sandy........+«+- Outing. 
A Week in the * Wild Cat’’: E. P. Johnson...Outing. 
Boars and Boar Hunting: G. A. Stockwell...Outing. 
Camping in Mendocino: C.S. Greene.. ... Overland. 
Canoeing in America: L. J. Vance....Cosmopolitan. 
Deerhound in America; Geo. Macdougall..Cal. Illus. 


Deer Hunt in Old Virginia.................. Outing. 
Fowling on Longshore: Son of the Marshcs Macmill. 
Is Golf a First-class Game ?.........-.++++ Nat. Rev. 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel.........---...... Outing. 


Missing Page in Alpine History....National Review. 
Mountaineering Adventure: F. Gribble... McClure’s. 
Mystery of the Red Fox: J.C Harris..... Scribner’s. 
Ouananiche Fishing: Eugene McCarthy..... Outing. 
Our National Game Bird: C. D. Lanier Harper’s. 
Riders of Syria: Col. T. A. Dodge....Harper’s Mag. 
The Great Football Game............+++++.. Outing. 
The Wheel in California; Myrtile Cerf....Overland. 
Travel and Adventure: 
A Fortnight in Finland: J. D. Rees.... National Rev. 
A French Town in Summer: E. R. Pennell. Harper’s. 
A Winter at Davos: C. W. Kennedy....Longman’s. 


Around the Garden of the Gods....... Cal. Ill. Mag. 
At the Pribilof Islands: J. Stanley-Brown....Worth. 
Caiifornia as a Health Resort........ -.Cal. Ill. Mag. 
Chicago: Lloyd Bryce.. ....... Pall Mall Magazine. 
Clocks of Paris: E. E. Greatorex.....Godey’s Mag. 
Fiesolana: Grace E. Channing........ Cal. Ill. Mag. 


From Bremen to Christiania: J. H. Vincent..Chaut. 
From Trebizond to Tabreez: E. L. Weeks. .Harper’s. 
Gondola Days: F. Hopkinson Smith........ Fetter’s. 
Half-Hours’ Ride from the Quaker City..Peterson’s. 
Historic Houses of Washington: T.S. Hamlin Scrib. 
In “ Ole Virginny”: Mary A. Livermore. .Worthing. 


Journey to Garden of Eden: F. L........... Pop. Mo. 
Journey in South Italy: J. A. Symonds. Fortnightly. 
Land of Crysanthemums... .....++++-+seeee Outing. 


Land of the Dawning: M. M. O'Leary... Peterson’s. 
Life in Modern Egypt: C. B. R. Kent..Gentleman’s. 
Lispenard’s Meadows: Thos. A. Janvier...Harper’s. 
Notes of Ancient Rome: R. Lanciani..Cosmopolitan. 
Old Newport: Oswald Tiffany........ Cosmopolitan. 
Perpendicular New York.... Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mo. 
Pomaks of Rhodope: J. D. Bourchier....Fortnightly. 


Professional Beauties of Japan......... Cal. Ill. Mag. 
Rome: F. Marion Crawford........... Cosmopolitan. 
Russian Jewry: Hall Caine........... Pall Mall Mag. 
Sarawak: M. Griffith..............65. Pall Mall Mag. 
Sketches Among the Sioux... ............... Outing. 


South African Mining Life; Gustave Halle..Fetter’s. 
Through the Khyber Pass: S. Wilkinson. XIX. Cent. 
Topolobampo: Charles M. Harger....F.L. Pop. Mo. 


Transformation of Japan............++++- XIX. Cent. 
Ural Cossacks and their Fisheries......Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Village and Villagers in Russia......... Temple Bar. 


Village Life in Norway: H. H. Boyesen .Chautauq. 
World’s Fair Cosmopolis.... Frank Leslie's Pop. Mo. 
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ART AND DECORATION : 


Art and Handicraft in Woman’s Building: M. H. Eliot: Rand & McNally $2 


Handbook of Ornament: Franz Sales Meyer: Hesling & Spielmeyer, cloth 
Household Art: Candace Wheeler: Harper: Distaff Series, cloth. 
Modern Painting: George Moore: Scribner’s Sons, 8vo, cloth . 
Sound Sense in Suburban Architecture: F. T. Lent: Lent, Cranford, N. J. 


BIOGRAPHIC AND RETFIINISCENT : 


Diary of Samuel Pepys,: Edit. by H. B. Wheatley: Macmillan, vol. 2. 
Famous Voyagers and Explorers: Sarah K. Bolton: Crowell, 12mo, clo. 
General Johnston: R.M.Hughes: Appleton: Great Commander Series. 


Henry Ward Beecher: John Henry Barrows: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 12mo. 


John and Sebastian Cabot: F. Tarducci: Brownson, 12mo, cloth . 
Journal of Eugénié de Guérin: G. S. Trebutien: Dodd, Mead, 2 vols. 


Letters of James Smetham: Edited by David Smetham: Macmillan, r2mo. 


Life and Writings of Jared Sparks: Herbert B. Adams: Houghton, 2 vols. 
National Cyclopediaof Amer. Biography: J. T. White: vols. 2, 3, each. 
Personal Recollections of John G. Whittier: Mary B. Claflin: Crowell. 
Sam Houston: Alfred M. Williams: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth, 8vo. 
Some Brave Boys and Girls: Edith C. Kenyon: Thos. Whittaker, cloth. 


EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION ; 
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Abnormal Man: Essays on Education: Arthur Macdonald: Bureau of Educ. 


Arithmetic by Grades for Inductive Teaching: J. T. Prince: Ginn. 
Catullus: College Series of Latin Authors: Ginn & Co. . 

Graduate Courses: Handbook for Graduate Students: Ginn & Co. ’ 
Introduction to French Language: Alphonse N. Van Daell: Ginn, clo. 
Primer of Historical English Grammar: H. Sweet: Macmillan ; 
Psycho Vowel Method of Vocal Culture: D. A. Blackman, Chicago 
The Kindergarten: Kate Douglas Wiggin: Harper’s Distaff Series, clo. 
The Seventh Book of Virgil’s Aineid: Edited by W. C. Collar: Ginn 
Thoughts on Institutions of Higher Education: M. R. Leverson: Huebsch 
Treatise on the Theory of Functions: James Harkness: Macmillan 


ESSAYS AND MISCELLANIES: 


Essays in Idleness: Agnes Repplier: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo, clo. 
Essays in London and Elsewhere: Henry James: Harper, 12mo, clo. . 
Five Hundred and Eighty-Nine Wise Sayings: W. A. Clouston: Revell 
Helpful Words: From Writings of E. E. Hale: Roberts Bros., clo. 
Humanics, Comments, Aphorisms: J. S. White: Funk & Wagnalls . 
Japanese Proverbs: Translated and Published by Ota Masayoshe 
Other Essays from the Easy Chair: Geo. W. Curtis: Harper 


FICTION OF THE MONTH: 


A Question of Honor: Lynde Palmer: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth . 
Amabel: A Military Romance: Cathal Maguire: Rand, McNally, paper 
An Adirondack Idyl: Lida Ostrom Vanamee: C. T. Dillingham & Co. 
Ashes of Roses: Louise Knight Wheatley: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth . 
Chinese Nights’ Entertainments: Adele M. Fielde: Putnam’s Sons, clo. 
Diccon the Bold: The Days of Columbus: J. R. Coryell: Putnam 
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BOOK REFERENCE FOR OCTOBER 


Elinor Fenton: An Adirondack Story: David S. Foster: Lippincott Co. 
Half a Hero: Anthony Hope: Harper: Franklin Square Library . 
Hunted and Harried: R. M. Ballantyne: A. J. Bradley, r2mo, cloth . 
Ideala: Sarah Grand, author of The Heavenly Twins: Appleton & Co. 
Independence: Story of Am. Revolution: J.R.Musick: Funk & Wagnalls 
Irish Idylls: Jane Barlow: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth, rz2mo ' ; 
Joel Marsh and Other Stories: Avery Macalpine: Ward, Lock, paper . 
No Heroes: Blanche Willis Howard: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth . 
Nowadays, and Other Stories: George A. Hibbard: Harper, cloth 

On the Old Frontier: Wm. O. Stoddard: Appleton, illus. 12mo, cloth . 
Oscar Peterson, Ranchman and Ranger: H. W. French: Lothrop Co. 
Out of the Sunset Sea: Albion W. Tourgee: Merrill & Baker, cloth, 
Private Life of Lord Beaupré: Henry James: Harper & Bros. 
Romance of a French Parsonage: M. Betham-Edwards: Lovell, paper . 
To Let: B. M. Croker, author of Two Masters; Lippincott Co., clo. . 
The Cliff-Dwellers: Henry B. Fuller: Harper & Bros., illus., 12mo, cl. 
The Colossus: Opie Read: Laird & Lee, cloth, gilt top ‘ 
The Dream Child: Florence Huntley: Arena Pub. Co. , paper 50, clo. 
The Gilded Man (Eldorado): A. F. Bandelier: Appleton, 12mo. 

The Great Berwyck Bank Burglary: J. T. Bethune: Collier, paper 
The One Good Guest: L. B. Walford: Longmans, Green & Co., paper 
The Petrie Estate: Helen Dawes Brown: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Princes of Peele: William Westall: Lovell, Coryell & Co. . . 
The Princess Margarethe: John D. Barry: Geo. M. Allen Co., cloth . 
The Translation of a Savage: Gilbert Parker: Appleton & Co., cloth . 
Third Hand High: A Novel: W. N. Murdock: Lee & Shepard, paper . 
Two Bites at a Cherry: Thomas Bailey Aldrich: Houghton, Mifflin 
Unveiling a Parallel: A Romance: Arena Pub. Co., paper, s5oc., cloth . 
Washington Brown, Farmer: LeRoy Armstrong: C. H. Kerr & Co. . 


HISTORIC AND NATIONAL : 


Europe, 1789-1815: Period VII: H. Morse Stephens: Macmillan, clo. 

The Court of Louis XIV.: Imbert de Saint-Amand: Scribner’s, 12mo, 

The Jewsof Angevin England: Joseph Jacobs: Putnam's Sons ‘ 

The United States—A Political History: Goldwin Smith: Macmillan 


LITERARY CRITICISS ; 


Dante’s Inferno: A Commentary: Denton J. Snider: Sigma Pub. Co., clo. 
Public Libraries in America: W. I. Fletcher: Roberts Bros., 16mo, clo. 
Shakespeare’s England: William Winter: Macmillan, new edition 
The Profession of Bookselling: A. Growell: Publishers’ Weekly, cloth 
The Story of the Files: Mrs. Ella S. Cummins: 8vo, leatherette 

The Work of John Ruskin: Charles Waldstein: Harper & Bros., cloth 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL ; 


Anatomy: A Manual for Students: F. J. Brockway: Lea Bros., cloth 
Cholera: Its Causes, Symptoms, Treatment: R. Bartholow :Lea Bros., clo. 
Clinical Gynecology: A Handbook: Thomas M. Madden: Lippincott 
Essays on Rural Hygiene: G. V. Poore: Longmans, 8vo, cloth . 
Manual of Diseases of the Ear: G. P. Field: Lea Bros & Co., cloth . 
Philosophy of Mental Healing: L. E. Whipple: Metaphysical Pub. Co., cl. 
Text-Book of Normal Histology: G. A. Piersol: Lippincott, cloth 

The Doctor at Home: Dr. George Black: Ward, Lock & Bowden. 
Therapeutics of Cholera: P. C. Majumdar: Boercke & Tafel, cloth 
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POETRY OF THE lONTH ; 


A Norse Romance: Mrs. O. M. Spofford: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, clo. illust. 
A Roadside Harp: Poems: Louise I. Guiney: Houghton, Mifflin 
Bay Leaves: Trans. from Latin Poets: Goldwin Smith: Macmillan 
Friendship of Learning and other Poems: H. S. Babcock: Gregory, clo. 
Later Canadian Poems; J. E. Wetherell: Copp, Clark Co., with por’ts 
Poems of Nature and Love: Madison Cawein: Putnam’s Sons . 
Skeleton Leaves: Frank Leyton: Longmans, Green & Co., 2d ed., cl. 
Songs of the Common Day and Ave: C. G. D. Roberts: Longmans, cl. 
The Other Side: Virginia Frazer Boyle: Taylor & Co., Memphis 
The Seven Cities of the Dead: H. Barrow: Longmans, Green & Co., cl. 
REFERENCE BOOKS OF VALUE: 


Cyclopedic Review of Current History: vol. 3, No. 2: Garretson, Cox & Co. 
Economizer: How to Find Gems at the Fair: Rand, McNally & Co. . 
Gems of the World’s Fair: Laird & Lee, paper . ; 
Guide to Palmistry: Eliza Easter Henderson: Arena Pub. Co, r2mo. 
History of Music from Earliest Times: J. F. Rowbotham: Scribner. 
King’s Handbook of New York City: 1000 illust., Moses King, cloth 
Select Bibliography of Chemistry: H.C. Bolton: Smithsonian Inst. 
The Infringement of Patents: T. B. Hall: Robert Clark & Co., sheep. 
Tinned Foods and How to Use Them: Ward, Lock & Bowden, 8vo. 
RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL : 


Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism: W. Walker: Scribner, 8vo. 
Glimpses Through Life’s Windows: Rev. J. R. Miller: Crowell, cloth. 
History of the Apostolic Church: Oliver J. Thatcher: Houghton, 16mo. 
Life of Christ in the World: A. Brooks: Whittaker, cloth. , ‘ 
Pulpit and Platform: O. H. Tiffany: Hunt & Eaton, cloth . , 
Scotland’s Free Church: George B. Ryley: A. D. F. Randolph, cloth. 
Sermon Bible: Colossians—James: A. C. Armstrong & Son, cloth, 12mo. 
Sermons: Sixth Series: Rev. Phillips Brooks: E. P. Dutton & Co., clo. 
The New Bible and its New Uses: J. H. Crooker: G. H. Ellis ° 
The New Redemption: Rev. G. D. Herron: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 16mo. 
Vision and Duty: Sermons: Rev. C. A. Berry: E. .P. Dutton & Co. 
SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL : 


A Manual of Telephony: Wm. H. Preece and A. J. Stubbs: Macmillan. 
Electrical Papers: Oliver Heaviside: Macmillan & Co., 2 vols, cloth . 
Elementary Treatise on Theoretical Mechanics: A. Ziwet: Macmillan. 
Hypnotism, Mesmerism and New Witchcraft: E Hart: Appleton, clo. 
Resistance of Ships and Screw Propulsion: D W. Taylor: Macmillan. 
Sleep and Dreams: Frederick Scholz: Funk & Wagnalls Co., cloth 

The Science of Thought: F. Max Miiller: Open Court Pub. Co., paper. 
Total Eclipses of the Sun: Mabel L. Todd; Roberts, 16 mo, ‘ 

SOCIOLOGIC OUESTIONS : 


Factors in American Civilization: Applied Sociology: Appleton. 

Facts and Fictions of Life: Helen H. Gardener: Kerr & Co. 

Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation: J. S. Lowell: Putnams. 

Outlines of Economics: R. T. Ely: Hunt & Eaton, half leather. 

Text Book of Domestic Economy: T. F. Paul: Longmans. Part 1, 

What America Owes to Women: Lydia H. Farmer: C. W. Moulton, 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE: 


Ancient Ways: Winchester Fifty Years Ago: W. Tuckwell, Macmillan 
Stories of Cathedral Cities of England: Emma Marshall: Whittaker. 
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GREAT TRUTHS FROM ALL RELIGIONS #* 


Instead of robbing the world of 
God, science has made it impossible 
for the world to worship any other 
God.—Professor Henry Drummond, 
Glasgow; Christian. 


It is not in the storm of fanaticism 
or in the fire of prejudice, but in the 
still, small voice of conscience that 
God speaks and is to be found.—Dr. 
Emil G. Hirsch, Chicago; Jew. 


Buddhist teachings: Hatred ceases 
by love. As the bee, injuring not 
the flower, its color or scent, flies 
away, taking the nectar, so let the 
wise man dwell upon the earth. Like 
a beautiful flower, full of color and 
full of scent, the fine words of him 
who acts accordingly are full of fruit. 
The real treasure is that laid up 
through charity and piety, temper- 
ance and self-control. He who con- 
trols his tongue speaks wisely, and is 
not puffed up; he who holds up the 
torch to enlighten the world, his word 
is sweet.—H. Dharmapala, Ceylon. 


Suffering develops in us pity, 
mercy, and the spirit of self-sacrifice; 
it develops in us self-respect, self- 
reliance, and all that isimplied in the 
expression, strength of character.— 
Rev. Alfred Williams, Momerie, Lon- 
don; Christian. 


In the West you work incessantly, 
and your work is your worship. In 
the East we meditate and worship for 
long hours; worship is our work.—P.C. 
Mozoomdar, India; Brahmo-Somaj. 


The human soul is eternal, immor- 
tal, perfect, and infinite, and death 
means only a change of center from 
one body to another.—Swami Vive- 
kanandi, Bombay; Hindu. 


The Moslem brotherhood stands 
upon a perfect equality, recognizing 


*Heard at the World’s Parliament of 
Religions, at Chicago, and selected for 
CurRRENT LITERATURE by Mary A. Laselle. 


only the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man.—Alexander 
Webb; Mohammedan. 


There is a subtle essence under- 
lying all substances, conscious as well 
as unconscious, which becomes an 
eternal cause of all modifications, and 
is called God.—Virchand A, Ghandi, 
Bombay; Jainist. 


The Supreme message of science in 
this age is, that all nature is on the 
side of the man who tries to rise.— 
H. Drummond, Glasgow; Christian. 


The most important thing in the 
superior man’s learning is to fear dis- 
obeying Heaven’s will.—Kung Hsien 
Ho, Shanghai; Confucian. 


The doctrine of Christianity cen- 
ters not ina theory of morals nor a 
creed, but ina person. Christ is the 
revelation of what God is and of what 
man must become.—Rev. B. Fay 
Mills, Rhode Island; Christian. 


By right meditation is meant that 
we should always look upon life as 
being temporary, consider our ex- 
istence as a source of suffering, and, 
therefore, endeavor always to calm 
our minds that may be excited by the 
sense of pleasure or pain.—H. R. H. 
Prince Chandradit - Chodhardharn, 
Siam ; Buddhist. 


It is no more wonderful that we 
should live again than that we should 
live at all.—Rev. Joseph Cook, Bos- 
ton; Christian. 


There is more evidence of the res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ than for any 
other single event in the history of 
mankind.—Bishop Dudley; Christian. 


What I wish to do is to assist you 
in carrying out the plan of forming 
the universal brotherhood under the 
one roof of truth.—Right Rev. Beuchi 
Shabiti, Japan; Shintoist. 
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. PRIZE CONTEST: PARODIES ON POE’S RAVEN* 
"THE HOUSEKEEPER’S PRAYER 
08. EP. CAMO soos ce ccvcccesstcsccesccescescseeees For Current Literature 





Once upon a wash-day dreary, while I ponder’d, weak and weary, 

Over many a deep and curious problem of domestic lore, 

Of the servants whoare flitting, without warning still are quitting, 

To Chicago they are flitting, as one flees the plague before. 

All the new ones thus will leave me, as the ones have gone before, 
Vanished now for evermore. 


Deep into the subject peering, long I sat there, wondering, fearing, 
Dreaming dreams of service in the merry days of yore; 
Of the slaves in sunny Southland, of the Swedes from chilly Northland, 
Of the ones from distant China, landed on our Western shore ; 
Of that softly-spoken people, landed on our Western shore, 

But to come there nevermore. 


Tell me, then, in verdant Ireland dwells there now, on moor or mire-land, 
On that shamrock-covered island, a lone maiden named Lenore, 
One who would the dishes handle, without spirit of a vandal, 
One who could the baby dandle ; send her here I now implore ; 
If she be but meek and lowly, send her here I now implore, 
Only this and nothing more. 


THE RAT TRAP 
Belle R. Harrison. .orce.ccccccsscccvevceccccccccecs For Current Literature 

Onct erbout de hour er midnight, stealin’ chickens by de dim light 

Uv de moon dat shone widin de cracks erbout de hen house door; 

Whilst dem chickens squawked en fluttered, suddently a yell I uttered, 
‘*Debbil’s got me, shore,” I muttered, fur er rat trap on de floor 

Snapped my jay bird heel en helt it, den I started fur de door: 

Darkness dar, en nothin’ more, 


Fur de moon giv’ light no longer, but dat pain wuz gittin’ stronger, 

En I tore eroun’ dat hen house, in de dark I’d los’ de door ; 

Suddently it swung wide open, en afore er word wuz spoken, 

Ev’ry jint I had wuz broken, bein’ yanked erbout de floor. 

Den dat white man to de lockup marched me fru his hen-house door— 
Jest fur stealin’, nothin’ more. 


In dat cell I still am sittin’, chewin’ en tobacco spittin’, 

Honin’ fur dem fat young pullets drapt erpon de hen house floor ; 

Killin’ flies, en ’skeeters shooin’, O dat trap wuz my undoin’, 

Dragged me ’long de road toruin, en my heel am stiff an sore. 

When dis nigger nex’ goes stealin’, he’ll look out fur rat traps shore, 
En step on ’em—nebber more. 


LENORE 
Helen Fatrbairm.....cccccccccccerssccssteetscaccececs For Current Literature 
Once upon a morning early, while I pondered, sad and surly, 
Over many a quaint and curious thing I’d worn the year before, 
From within its tissue wrapping, all the time that held it snapping, 
From my hands there tumbled, flapping, flapping to my chamber floor— 
Last year’s hat that cost me dollars—lying on my chamber floor 
Out of style and nothing more! 
* Prize of $15 in contest No, 10 was awarded to Mrs. E. P. Hunter, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Ah, distinctly I remember, it was in the sweet September, 

That I sought it, ah, I bought it in a millinery store ! 

And the bill—ah, on the morrow, how it brought increase of sorrow ! 

Years lest I should have to borrow !—borrow for the hat Lenore, 

For the rare, expensive structure named by milliners Lenore— 
Styleless, now, for evermore! 


And the stiff and hidden wiring of the bows, aloft aspiring, 
Thrilled me, chilled me, as a fad fantastic never did before— 
For I felt, alas, how strongly, last year’s hat was trimmed all wrongly, 
And in vain might stand entreating, this year, at Dame Fashion’s door ! 
Sadly sat I there, repeating, ‘‘ Fluffy feathers—silken pleating— 

Out of style, and nothing more!” 


THE INSURANCE AGENT 

Philip Morse....+++0++..+.+ » 0000005000 89006000008000 For Current Literature 
Once upon a midnight dismal, while in slumbers paroxysmal, 
Tossing on a springless mattress, far up on the nineteenth floor; 
With mosquitoes round me flocking, all my frantic efforts mocking, 
Suddenly I heard a knocking, knocking at my bedroom door. 

‘’Tis some blund’ring guest,” I muttered, ‘‘ knocking at my bedroom door, — 
Only that and nothing more.” 


All at once the din grew frightful, as the blows fell fast and spiteful, 

Till of demons seemed the nightfull, then wide open flew the door; 

And avoicecried: ‘‘ My name’s Maxcy,—agent for the World’s Fair Acci- 

Dent Insurance’”—Here I seized him, rolled him fiercely o’er and o’er,— 

Hurled him from the landing downward, whirling, spinning o’er and o’er,— 
But he only fell one floor. 


Safely from his netting bounding, soon again I heard him pounding— 
Heard his lusty strokes resounding on some luckless lodger’s door,— 
Heard him say: ‘‘ My name is Maxcy,—agent for the World’s Fair Acci- 
Dent Insurance Company, am getting new names by the score;— 
Just insured a queer old duffer up there on the nineteenth floor.” 

This I heard—and nothing more. 


: THE RAVEN 
Tom Hall.coccscesccccscvccccvccccccecccceccccccccsccecs For Current Literature 
Once, upon a midnight dreary, when the tolling bells were eerie, 
When the tolling bells were rolling out the hour adagio; 
Turned I to a curious present sent by friend in vein unpleasant, 
Bird it was, yet not a pheasant ; black, yet not a funereal crow— 
‘* Quick, thy name, O Raven!” cried I. ‘‘That is, if the name you know! 
Speak, antithesis of snow!” 
With a shriek I felt the answer pierce my heart like lance of lancer, 
While the bird, with grace of dancer, bowed full solemnly and low. 
‘*Hold!” I cried, ‘‘ that name is sainted. Though in hue of hell thou’st painted, 
Answer true —” and then I fainted—fainted with sepulchral ‘‘O!” 
I who vaunted, all undaunted, that I feared not friend nor foe, 
Fainted with sepulchral ‘‘O!” 


For methought the air was laden with the perfume of a maiden 

Who was lost in distant Aidenn by a poet long ago; 

And I saw them reunited as the day their troth was plighted, 

Ere their hearts by being blighted made that melody of woe, 

For the Raven, from its haven, answered solemnly and slow— 
Answered ‘* Edgar Allen Poe.” 
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BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY DOINGS 


Rider Haggard has just completed 
a new novel, said to be somewhat in 
the manner of Beatrice. It will 
probably be called The Way of the 
Transgressor. Francisque Sarcey, 
the eminent French dramatic critic, 
will be a candidate for the chair of 
the late M. Taine, at the Academy. 
In the market place at Ledbury, 
where Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
spent most of her life from childhood 
to womanhood, an imposing memor- 
ialis to be erected. It will be a 
quaintly picturesque building with a 
clock tower, to be used as a reading 
room and library, with class-rooms 
above. Marion Crawford, Henry 
James and F. C. Burnand have all 
written plays which Augustin Daly is 
to bring out during the coming Winter. 
——Dr. Conan Doyle does not consider 
Sherlock Holmes a character of that 
higher literature wherein he wishes to 
find place, and so at the end of this 
year the great detective who was 
never foiled save by a woman, will 
for a brief time be retired. 











Joaquin Miller is about to publish 
a new volume of allegorical prose 
with intermezzos in the form of lyrics. 
Comel Ujejski, the nestor of 
Polish authors, celebrated the seven- 
tieth anniversary of his birth on his 
estate near lLemburg _ recently. 
Ujejski is the author of With the 
Smoke of the Torches, which has be- 
come, if the expression may be used, 
the national song of Poland.——Every 
year since Victor Hugo died, eight 
years ago, a fresh volume of his 
poems has appeared. Victor Hugo 
wrote an enormous amount of poetry 
which he never published. Tolstoi 
is writing a novel which treats of the 
hollowness of society. He says it 
will be his last work of fiction. 








Alphonse Daudet puts Defoe at the 
head of all standard English writers 


of fiction, pronouncing him to be 
England’s national author. ‘‘ Even 
Shakespeare,” he says, ‘‘does not 
give so perfect an idea of the English 
character as Defoe.”——Walter Black- 
burn Harte’s social and literary essays, 
issued in a special department in the 
New England Magazine for the past 
two years, are hereafter to appear in 
Worthington’s Magazine. Dr. 
Daniel G. Brinton, the Philadelphia 
archeologist, is supposed to know 
more about Indian antiquities and 
languages than anybody else in 
America. He can converse with 
fluency. in Choctaw, Muskogee, Nat- 
chez, Maya, Quiche, Arawack and 
other soft-sounding Indian dialects. 





The Rev. J. Max Hark, D. D., has 
taken charge as principal of the Mo- 
ravian Seminary for Young Ladies, 
Bethlehem, Pa., a venerable institu- 
tion for the higher education of 
women.——Frank Mathew, the author 
of At the Rising of the Moon, has 
arranged to write an Irish novel deal- 
ing with Wexford during the insur- 
rection of 1798, and is collecting 
from Wexford peasants traditions 
and stories of the period. Profes- 
sor Karl Ludwig Peter, who died in 
Jena, Germany, recently, was one of 
the best authorities in the Fatherland, 
on Roman history, which he made his 
specialty. He wrote a number of 
works and enjoyed wide-spread fame 
for the thoroughness of his scholar- 
ship and the trustworthiness of his 
statements. Miss Will Allen Drum- 
goole, the Tennessee author, has held 
the position of clerk of the Senate in 
Tennessee with credit for eight years. 








Tusculum, a classic periodical pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, devoted to 
Latin and Greek, holds, with all ad- 
mirers of the language, that Greek 
is not and never has been a dead lan- 
guage, though the antiquated methods 
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of teaching it have done much to 
make it appear so.——S. Baring- 
Gould, author of John Herring, has 
a great fancy for peacocks. Their 
screams disturb the peaceful village 
of Lewtrenchard, Devon, where 
the novelist’s family have resided 
for upwards of two centuries. 
Prof. St. George Mivart’s work, 
Happiness in Hell, which appeared 
originally in the Nineteenth Century, 
has been placed by the Vatican in 
the ‘‘ Index Expurgatorius.”——An- 
other literary wedding has taken 
place in London—the marriage of 
Mr. E. W. Horning, the author of A 
Bride from the Bush and Tiny Lut- 
trell, to a sister of Conan Doyle. 





Rosegger, the well-known German 
poet and writer of fiction, recently, on 
his fiftieth birthday, was surprised by a 
title-deed to a comfortable home and 
seven thousand dollars from ad- 
mirers of his genius. Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton, ‘‘overweighted with 
a sense of the importance of his 
revelations,”’ has put his reminiscences 
under lock and key, and decreed that 
they are to be held inviolate until 
after his death. The Countess of 
Aberdeen is issuing two publications, 
The Onward and Upward, and Wee 
Willie Winkie. The latter is a month- 
ly for children. Charles Dexter 
Allen, of Hartford, the Honorary 
Corresponding Secretary for the 
United States of the Ex Libris So- 
ciety of London, is preparing a work 
upon American Book-plates. 











Henri Rochefort evinces his un- 
dying hatred of the Germans. In 
the business office of his newspaper is 
a notice: ‘*No advertisements ac- 
cepted from Germans under any cir- 
cumstances.” The popular French 
novelists of to-day earn large amounts 
from their writings. Xavier de Mon- 
tepin earns more than $13,000 per 
year from his feuilletons alone, and 
his income is more than doubled by 
his dramas, of which the habitues of 
the Ambigu are so fond. Jules Mary 
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receives for one of his novels no less 
than $6,000. His copyright fees 
then bring him in another snug little 
sum of about $5,000. Miss Emma 
M. Converse, of Providence, an as- 
tronomical writer of note, died re- 
cently at the Mountain View House, 
Whitefield, N. H. Heine, so 
quotes a recent biographer, said of 
Savoye, a mediocre diplomat ap- 
pointed ambassador to Frankfort by 
Lemartine in 1848, ‘* Ordinarily he is 
insane, but he has lucid moments, 
when he is only stupid.” H. Dhar- 
mapala, of Ceylon, in his paper on 
The World's Debt to Buddha, at the 
Parliament of Religions, ascribed 
‘‘the present popularity of Budd- 
hism” in Europe and America chiefly 
to Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia 
and the Theosophical Society. 











The Farmer’s Wife, published at 
Topeka, Kan., has established a Man’s 
Column, and invites communications 
of the usual interesting brief and 
crisp style, after the fashion of the 
ancient Woman’s Column. The 
heirs of John Howard Payne are again 
asking Congress to pay them the ar- 
rears of salary due the author of 
Home, Sweet Home, as Consul at 
Tunis when he died there forty years 
ago—$205.92. They would take a 
greater interest in the case, but the 
Government doesn’t pay any. 
Madison Cawein, the Southern poet, 
has published another volume of verse, 
Poems of Nature and Love. 
The long-expected and much-talked- 
of Life of Dr. Pusey, which was be- 
gun by Cannon Liddon, and has been 
completed by the Rev. J. O. John- 
stone, Vicar of All Saints, Oxford, 
and the Rev. R. J. Wilson, Warden 
of Keble, is to fill four octavo volumes. 











The London Speaker says of a 
recent volume of poems by Madison 
Cawein: ‘‘He has a most pregnant 
fancy, remarkable rhyming power, 
and though there is no advance in this 
volume over his last he remains 
easily the most notable of recent 
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American poets.” For the first 
time in the history of Berlin 


the Emperor has permitted the réle 
of a Prussian King to be presented 
on the stage. German playwrights 
are delighted at this prospective ad- 
dition to their royalties. A de- 
tailed biography of Zola is in prepara- 
tion by Mr. R. H. Sherard, a ‘young 
journalist, whose work will be familiar 
to readers of the London evening 
papers, and in America to readers of 
McClure’s Magazine. When the 
vines on the house lately occupied by 
Phillips Brooks, in Boston, were 
trimmed recently, many passers-by 
picked up leaves as mementos. 








Rose Hartwick Thorpe, author of 
Curfew Shall Not Ring To-night, 
lives in a very retired way at Pacific 
Beach, California, and writes almost 
constantly. Mrs. Thorpe has just 
completed a history of Oregon. 
An interesting find is a library of five 
hundred volumes, including seventy 
manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, and some with wonderful 
miniatures of the fourteenth, which 
were recently discovered in a Fran- 
ciscan cloister near Rieti, Italy. 
Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus, Presi- 
of the Brooklyn Woman’s Club, is 
said to use better English than any 
other speaker among club women. 
She has a very attractive presence. 








The Pope is about to publish a 
new edition, limited to two copies, of 
his poems. Mr. Dodgson—other- 
wise Lewis Carroll, and the author of 
the inimitable Alice’s Adventures— 
has brought out a book which, under 
the title of Curiosa Mathematica, sets 
forth a series of mathematical prob- 
lems with mentally worked solutions. 
These he calls pillow-problems, to be 
thought out during sleepless nights 
‘‘by ordinary mathematicians when 
mental occupation is needed.”—— 
Prof. Virchow, who has been ap- 
pointed to examine what is supposed 
to be the skull of Sophocles, recently 
found in a Greek tomb, is one of the 
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first living authorities on ancient 
skulls in the world. A grant of one 
hundred pounds has been conferred 
upon the granddaughter of Robert 
Burns, who is the widow of David 
Wingate, a writer whose merit led to 
his receiving a pension of fifty pounds. 





Sam Davis, a writer well known 
on the Pacific Slope, is soon to issue 
a book of short sketches. ‘*Speak- 
ing of Doctor Pascal,” remarked a 
literary woman recently, “I am again 
reminded of Lowell’s apt phrase that 
most French novels should have upon 
their covers the sign of the old-coun- 
try inns: ‘Entertainment within for 
man and beast.’”’ The University 
of Leipsic has conferred a new diploma 
on Prof. Max Miiller, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his Doctorate. Prof. 
Max Miiller took his degree in 1843. 
During October the Messrs. 
Crowell expect to publish the first 
sixty volumes of an extended Stand- 
ard Library, in which will be included 
some of the best works of fiction, 
history, verse and biography. Among 
the writers represented will be Scott, 
Irving, George Eliot, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Victor Hugo and Carlyle. 











Mme. De La Ramé, mother of Ouida, 
the novelist, has recently died in 
England. She was an Englishwoman, 
her maiden name being Louise Sut- 
ton. Her daughter, Louise, was 
born in 1846, and published her 
first book about 1860. Of late 
years the mother and daugh- 
ter had lived in Florence. 
Felix Morris, the comedian, has 
published a small volume of remin- 
iscences.—Literary London isasking 
whether the famous collaborators, 
Rice and Besant, have not found 
worthy successors in Ernest Dowson 
and Arthur Moore, the joint authors 
of the striking novel of London life, 
A Comedy of Masks, which has just 
appeared. Oscar Wilde’s popular 
society dramas have been pronounced 
‘a warp of corruption and woof of 
cynicism, with a large and staring 
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pattern of epigram.” Gleeson 
White, editor of The Studio, re- 
ceives and reads no less than five 
thousand clippings a month on the 
art doings of the world. Readers 
of Japanese Girls and Women will 
welcome Miss Bacon’s new book, A 
Japanese Interior, in which she de- 





scribes from observation the home 


and school life of the Japanese. 


Norman Gale says of Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton’s Swallow Flights: ‘‘We 
are in sunshine among the flowers, 
and the atmosphere of warm air and 
cowslip breath is so cunningly sug- 
gested that we more and more regret 
that in these times Mrs. Moulton has 
elected to desert the slender lance of 
a country lyric for the battering ram 
of the sonnet.” Miss Helen Louise 
Johnson, inventor of the Batterie de 
Cuisine, has just become editor of a 
magazine devoted to the ethics of the 
table. The money that has been 
collected by the friends and admirers 
of Theodor Mommsen as a gift in 
celebration of his fifty yearsas a doc- 
tor, will be used by him to found a 
fund for the promotion of scientific 
studies in his own branch of labor. 








M. Benoit Malon, the well-known 
Socialist author, is dead. He was 
born near Saint Etienne, Department 
of Loire, in 1841. Among his best 
known works are Manuel d’Economie 
Sociale, Revue Socialiste, Les Collec- 
tivistes Francaise, and Le Socialisme 
Integral. Walter Besant has been 
suffering from overwork; since his 
return from America he has been 
resting in Derbyshire. Clyde Fitch 
is writing another new play for Sol 
Smith Russell. Eyre Crowe, who 
accompanied Thackeray on his visit 
to this country forty years ago, made 
many sketches of men and scenes 
during the tour, and with one hun- 
dred and twenty-one of them Mr. 
Crowe has made a book which Scrib- 
ner’s will shortly publish. Miss 
Amye Reade, niece of the late 
Charles Reade, and author of the cir- 
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cus story Ruby, is engaged upon a 
new novel, to be entitled Terma. 


The Story of the Files, by Mrs. Ella 
Sterling Cummins, of San Francisco, 
is a recent addition to Pacific Coast 
literature, giving an account of the 
early writers of the State. Of 
Richard Le Gallienne’s_ Religio, 
which will be ready this month, the 
Westminster Budget says: ‘‘It will 
be found to be a precious ecstasy in 
red and black, consisting of old En- 
glish lettering (tempered by italics) 
within a sort of Persian border.” 
Friends and admirers of Guy de Mau- 
passant are preparing to erect a monu- 
ment to his memory in Paris. One 
of the most active workers for the 
project is Zola, who, among other 
things, has enlisted the services of 
A. S. Sauvarin, editor of the Novoe 
Vremya of St. Petersburgh. 








Two well-known women .appear 
on the English civil list pensions in the 
last report just issued, each accredit- 
ed with a pension of $250: Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey, ‘‘in consideration of her 
literary merits and her inadequate 
means of support,” and Mrs. Frances 
E. Trollope, ‘‘in consideration of the 
literary merits of her husband, the 
late Thomas Adolphus Trollope, and 
of her narrow means.”’ An Orono 
(Me.) admirer of John Greenleaf 
Whittier has gone through his poems 
stanza by stanza in order to ascertain 
what flowers are mentioned by him. 
She found forty-nine, as follows: 
Azalea, aster, amaranth, asphodel, 
brier rose, buttercup, crocus, clethra- 
flower, cardinal flower, daffodil, dog- 
wood, eglantine, fern, gentian, hare- 
bell, golden-rod, heliotrope, honey- 
suckle, heatherbell, jasmine, locust, 
lily, life everlasting, lotus blossom, 
lilac, Mayflower, mignonette, myrtle, 
magnolia blossom, night shade, orchis, 
orange blossom, pansy, pink, palm, 
passion flower, primrose, poppy, rose, 
rexia, sumach, sweet clover, starmist, 
star flower, sunflower, snowball, tulip, 
violet, and the wind flower. 
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ON THE OCEAN—HUMOR ON SHIPBOARD 





The first day out: Steward—Did 
you ring, sir? Traveler—Yes, stew- 
ard, I-f rang. Steward—Anything I 
can bring you, sir? Traveler—Y-yes, 
st-steward. Bub-bring me a conti- 
nent, if you have one, or an island— 
anything, steward, so I-lul-long as it’s 
solid. If you can’t, sus-sink the ship. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


Van Dyke—As the boat left the 
dock I waved my handkerchief, and 
thena most curious thing happened. 
Forney—What was it? Van Dyke— 
The ocean waved back.—Truth. 


Lady (to seacaptain)—How do you 
manage to find your way across the 
ocean? Captain—By the compass. 
The needle always points to north. 
Lady—But suppose you wish to go 
south?—London Tit-Bits. 


“This is your sixth trip across the 
ocean in Winter, is it?” said the timid 
passenger. ‘‘Are you never oppressed 
by a fear that the ship will run into 
an iceberg and sink?” ‘‘ Never, 
madam,” replied the business-like 
passenger, briskly. ‘‘I never invest 
a cent in ships.”—Chicago Tribune. 


‘‘My dear, look down below,” said 
Mr. Grandiose, as he stood on deck 
with his wife and gazed at a tug haul- 
ing a long line of barges. ‘‘Such is 
life; the tug is like the man, working 
and toiling, while the barges, like wo- 
men, are—” ‘‘I know,” interrupted 
Mrs. G., acridly, ‘‘the tug does all 
the blowing and the barges bear all 
the burden.’’-—Charleston News. 


The bishop thought the capful of 
wind was an Atlantic storm and wor- 
ried the captain by asking constantly 
if there was danger. The captain 
led his lordship to the hatch over the 
fo’cs’le. ‘* You hear the crew swear- 
ing,” he said. ‘‘ Do you think those 
men would use such oaths if there 


was danger of their meeting death?” 
The sun set in an angry storm-torn 
sky, the wind rose higher yet, and 
the good steamer pitched and rolled 
and groaned and creaked. It was 
midnight, and a portly figure crept 
forward tothefo’cs’le hatch. ‘*Thank 
heaven,” murmured the bishop, 
‘*those men are swearing yet.’”— 
New York Mercury. 


A judge, in crossing the Irish 
Channel one stormy night, knocked 
against a well-known witty lawyer 
who was suffering terribly from sea- 
sickness. ‘‘Can I do anything for 
you?” said the judge. ‘‘ Yes,” gasped 
the sea-sick lawyer; ‘‘I wish your 
lordship would over-rule this mo- 
tion !”—White Mountain Echo. 


Two ministers were crossing a lake 
in a storm. When matters became 
most critical some one cried out, 
‘‘The two ministers must pray!” 
‘*Na, na,” said the boatman. ‘‘The 
little ane can pray if he likes, but the 
big ane maun tak an oar.’’"—Century. 


Nervous Passenger—Why are you 
steaming along at such a fearful rate 
through this fog? Ocean Captain 
(reassuringly)—Fogs are dangerous, 
madam, and I am always in a hurry to 
get out of them.—New York Weekly. 


Uneasy passenger (on an ocean 
steamship)—Doesn’t the vessel tip 
frightfully? Dignified steward—The 
wessel, mum, is trying to set hexample 
to the passengers. —Chicago Tribune. 


Jinks—lI can’t understand how ship- 
wrecked sailors ever starve to death? 
Filkins—Why not? Jinks—Because 
I just came over from Liverpool and 
I never felt any desire to eat.—Puck. 


‘* Please excuse any spelling mis- 
takes you may find in my letter; the 
ship is rolling so dreadfully.” —Abéillé. 








